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lications of their time.—Extract from the Preface. 

This Work contains several original letters from eminent statesmen of that period, in- 
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By E. SPETTIGUE, 67 Cuancery Lane, LONDON, 


BLACKSTONE BY STEWART. 


Second Edition, price £3 3s. in cloth. 
THE COMMENTARIES OF SIR Wa. BLACKSTONE, 


INCORPORATING THE ALTERATIONS DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By James Stewart, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 


This Edition contains the whole of the original Text, and the Statutes and Deci- 
sions down to the Ist of May 1844. 


Each volume may be had separately, as follows :— 


THE RIGHTS OF PERSONS, 
Being Vol. I., price 20s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF REAL AND 
PERSONAL PROPERTY, 


Being Vol. IJ. With an additional Chapter on “ Estates by Custom.” Third 
Edition, price 20s. 


PRIVATE WRONGS, AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


Being Vol. III. With Additional Chapters on EQUITY. Second Edition, 
price 18s, 


PUBLIC WRONGS, AND THEIR REMEDIES, 
Being Vol. IV. Second Edition, price 18s. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, 
«* Havine now completed this Edition of the Commentaries of Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, on the plan which I proposed to myself, I cannot close my labours without 
briefly informing the reader with what view it was undertaken, and to what points 
I have throughout directed my attention. 

«* My principal objects have been to preserve the original text of the work, but 
still to render it the vehicle for stating the law of the present day on the subjects 
which it embraces. The merit of Blackstone’s admirable work is universally ad- 
mitted. The question was, seeing the alterations which have taken place in the 
law, could its entire usefulness be preserved ? Could a work, which was fast pass- 
iing away as a whole, be advantageously adopted as an elementary book, or re- 
ferred to with safety in practice? Was it possible to restore it in some degree to 
its original value in both these particulars ? Could those portions which were be- 
coming dead and obsolete be revived? Time had already seized a large portion 
of its contents. Change, more especially of late, had been busy with almost 
every page. Yet by far the greater portion of the work remained untouched, and 
as useful as ever. The great principles of the common law, as therein set forth 
and illustrated, have not been so much altered, as that new statutes have re- 
pealed old statutes, and modern rules of practice have superseded ancient rules 
of practice; so that while most of the doctrines contained in this work remain 
law at the present day, the mode in which they are rendered available by the com- 
munity is often entirely changed. 

ee To illustrate this a little :—Blackstone, in the first book, treats of the statutes 
then in force for regulating the elective franchise, observing, that ‘if any altera- 
tion might be wished or suggested in the present frame of parliaments, it should 
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be in favour of a more complete representation of the people*.’ This wish has 
been carried into effect by the Reform Act, by extending the right of voting to the 
owners of several descriptions of property, not included in the former statutes. 
Now Blackstone’s account of these statutes, and of the state of the franchise under 
them, is of great value and interest in an historical, and even in a legal, point of 
view ; but it is obviously quite useless, if we consult it to show the present state 
of the franchise, and the existing rights of the voter : yet these are of more general 
interest than anything else. To take another illustration from the fourth book : 
—the definitions, boundaries, and varieties of crime, are all accurately and suffi- 
ciently given by Blackstone. Homicide, burglary, larceny and forgery, remain 
much the same as in his day; but who would now think of turning to Blackstone to 
see how these crimes are to be punished? Yet this is a point which is often ab- 
solutely necessary to ascertain, and is almost the first to present itself to the mind. 
If the great outlines of the law could be as clearly, as accurately, as vividly, im- 
pressed on the student by any other work, then this necessary defect in the Com- 
mentaries would be of little importance; but the present generation, at any rate, 
still turns to Blackstone as its first and best guide; and we may almost despair 
of the appearance of another author uniting all his qualifications. 

“* Under these circumstances, it appeared to me, that if the changes in the law 
since his time were added continuously ; if the portions altered were thrown into 
the past tense, and the whole were considered with the view of stating the law as it 
now stands; an acceptable service might be rendered to the profession and the 
public at large. I have now completed the work on this plan, and I beg the at- 
tention of the reader to a few further observations on certain points which should 
be mentioned. 

“I have given, thus altered, the whole of the text of Blackstone; and by the 
reference in the side margin, the page in each book may be readily found ; and as 
the original work is of easy reference, it may be seen, if it be wished, what altera- 
tions have been made. 

‘IT have not presumed to alter any portion of the original without stating my 
authority. In the alterations and additions that I have made, I have endeavoured 
to follow the perspicuous brevity of my author; that it has been with unequal 
steps, no one can feel more completely than myself. Wherever any rule laid down 
by Blackstone has been over-ruled or altered by subsequent decisions, I have 
wished to state such alteration ; but I have not thought it consistent, either with 
the original plan of the work, or with my own view of its requirements, to enter 
into details on any particular portion of it. Perhaps the most admirable feature 
of the Commentaries is, the equal depth which they maintain throughout ; on the 
one hand never omitting or passing over any important circumstance, yet, on the 
other, never descending into minute particulars unsuited to an elementary work. 
The Appendixes of the second and third books have been greatly altered. Old and 
exploded forms, whether of deeds, writs, or pleadings, can be of little use; and it 
was thought better to fill the space they occupied in former editions with forms 
now used in practice. The first book has no appendix, and the forms in that of 
the fourth are pretty much the same as those used at the present day. 

“« The last point in this edition to which I need call attention is, that each book 
has been treated separately, and it is intended to keep them distinct. Although 
every book of Blackstone may be read with advantage by all, yet they may not all 
be necessary; and each has therefore been treated as a separate workt. 

“« The first edition has met with more favour than I ever anticipated ; and al- 
though I think I may say, I have spared no time or labour in any portion of the 
work to complete it to the best of my ability, yet I feel as acutely as any one, 
how imperfectly I have fulfilled my part, and especially how far short whatever I 
may have done comes of my own conception of what was necessary. That the 
work will escape interested or malignant censure I cannot expect ; but I feel con- 
fident that the difficulties of the whole undertaking will be appreciated by all 


whose approbation I value.” 
4 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, May \st, 1844. 


* Rights of Persons, [172.] 
+ The first book is cited throughout as the Rights of Persons ; the second as the Prin- 


ciples of Real and Personal Property; the third as Private Wrongs; and the fourth as 
Public Wrongs. 
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NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By Mr. BENTLEY. 
i. : 
IARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES HARRIS, 
FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. Containing Memoirs of his Time from the 
year 1767 to 1809, and an Account of his Missions to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick the 


Great, Catherine the Second, and the Hague, and his Special Embassies to Berlin, Bruns- 
wick, and the French Republic. Edited by his Grandson, the Third Earl, 


Two vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 
IL. 
By Order of the French Government. 


ARRATIVE OF A MISSION TO EGYPT, the Red Sea, the 
Persian Gulf, the, East Indies, and the [sland of Bourbon. 
j By Mons. V. FonTANIER. 
One vol. 8vo, with Map. 


III. 
Concluding volumes of the 


ETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD, to 
Sir Horace Mann, H. B. M. Resident at the Court of Florence, from the year 1760 
to 1785. Now first printed from the original MSS. 


Two vols. 8vo, with Portraits from original Paintings, &c. 
IV. 
EARN AND THE PYRENEES. A Legendary Tour to the Country 


of Henry Quatre. 
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By Louisa Stuart CostELLo, 
Author of “ The Bocages and the Vines,” “ A Pilgrimage to Auvergne,” &c. 


Two vols. 8vo, with numerous IIlustrations. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Imperial 32mo, in illuminated binding, 


BREMER’S NOVELS, 


THE HOME, or Family Cares and Family Joys, 2 vols. 4s. 
THE NEIGHBOURS, 2 vols. 4s. 

THE TWINS, and other Tales, 2s. 

THE PRESIDENT’S DAUGHTERS, 2s. 

THEH FAMILY, 2s. 

STRIFE and PEACE, or Scenes in Norway, 1s. 6d. 

THE BONDMAID, 1s. 


London: H. G. Clark and Co., 66 Old Bailey. 








STATE OF THE CATHEDRAL CHOIRS. 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, No. 33, contains an 


Article-on ENGLISH CATHEDRAL Music, and on the present State and Prospects 
of the CATHEDRAL Cuorrs; containing an Historical Examination of their Institution, 
their Endowments, with their present application :—also, the Statutary Duties and Re- } 
quirements of each Member of a Cathedral. 


London; R. and J, E, Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 
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MONTGOMERY’S NEW WORK. 
This day is published, Second Edition, in one vol, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


HE GOSPEL BEFORE THE AGE, or, CHRIST WITH NI- 
CODEMUS. Being an ExposITION FoR THE TIMES; with a Dedicatory Epistle 
to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., &c. 


By the Rev. R. MontGomeEry, M.A. Oxon, Minjster of Percy Chapel, London, 
and Author of * Luther; or, the Spirit of the Reformation,” “‘ The Messiah,” &c. &c. 





Also, by the same Author, 
REFLECTIVE DISCOURSES on some Important Texts. Second 
Edition. 
POETICAL WORKS, in six uniform vols., including “ LUTHER,” 
&c. &c. The standard and only correct edition. 
London: Baisler; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 





Just published, Vols. I. & II. (to be completed in Four Monthly Volumes) fcap. 8vo, cloth,5s, 
ABELAIS’ WORKS, translated by Urqunart and Morrevx, 


with Notes by Duchat, Ozell, and others. 

* Beyond a doubt Rabelais was among the deepest as well as boldest thinkers of his age. 
—lI class Rabelais with the great creative minds of the world, Shakspeare, Dante, Cer- 
vantes,” &c.—Coleridge. 

John Miller, 404 Oxford Street. 








In one volume 18mo, price 4s. cloth, or elegantly bound in morocco, price 6s. 6d. 


SSAYS AND TRACTS. By Jonn Asercromaie, M.D., consisting 
of I.—Harmony of Christian Faith and Character. II.—Culture and Discipline of 
the Mind. III.—Think on These Things, IV.—The Contest and the Armour. V,—The 
Messiah as an Example. 
*,* Each of the Essays may be had separately. 


Edinburgh: William Whyte and Co. London: Longman and Co. 
Dublin: W. Curry, Jun., and Co. 





Lately published, in 12mo, 5s, 6d, cloth, 
IGHT WEEKS IN GERMANY;; comprising Narratives, Descrip- 


tions, and Directions for Economical Tourists. By the PEDESTRIAN. 

“ We desiderate the elegance of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, and also the graphic 
description of Inglis; but we have the fresh, vigorous naiveté of the intelligent and saga- 
cious Scotchman—we have the work of a man who has read a great deal, and observed a 
good deal more—who is benevolent in his disposition, who loves a joke, and has ‘ withala 
dash of the eccentric’ in his constitution. * * * Every one who intends to visit Germany 
should buy his book.” — Witness. 


Edinburgh: William Whyte & Co, London: Longman and Co. Dublin: W. Curry. 





CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. 
E PORQUET’S NEW FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


in which the PRONUNCIATION of certain words has been MARKED OUT when a 
doubt may arise either with the pupil, or among natives, Upwards of Fivg THOUSAND 
Words and Phrases have been added to this Edition. 


*,* The FRENCH-ENGLIsH and ENGLISH-FRENCH parts together, price 5s. 


Other useful and popular works published by M. de Porquet, viz :—Nouvelles Conver- 
sations Parisiennes—Parisian Phraseology—Italian Phrases—German ditto—Le Secrétaire 
Parisien—Le Secrétaire Italien—Foreign and English Ready Reckoner, &c. &c. Cata- 
logues may be had on application. 

Families supplied with Governesses, &c. as usual.—Office hours Eleven till Four, 11 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
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This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Map, price 25s. 
GAZETTEER OF THE COUNTRIES ADJACENT TO INDIA 


on the North-West; including Sinde, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, the Punjab, and the 
Neighbouring Hill States, compiled by the authority of the Honourable Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, and compiled chiefly from documents in their possession. 


By Epwarp THornNTON, Esq. 
Author of the History of the ‘ British Empire in India.’ 


London: W. H. Allen, and Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 





The Publication of this Series will commence on Saturday, June 29, 1844. 


» 


"THE following 10 Works, 
forming 14 Volumes, will furnish 
some notion, although not a complete 
one, of the range of subjects that will 
be embraced in ‘Knight’s Weekly 
Volume.’ No, 1. belongs to the class 
of History and Biography; Nos, 2. 4. 
and 7. to General Literature, including 
Poetry and Fiction; Nos. 3. and 6. to 
Geography, including Voyages and 
Travels; No. 5. to Arts and Manu- 
factures ; No. 8. to Public Economy ; 
g, No. 9. to Science; No. 10. to Natural 
4 History. 





The Works to be issued from the commencement, to Saturday, September 28, will be 
as follows :— 


1. WILLIAM CAXTON, THE FIRST ENGLISH PRINTER: a 
Biography. By Cuartes Knicut. 1 Vol. 

2. MIND AMONGST THE SPINDLES: a Selection from ‘ The 
Lowell Offering;’ a Miscellany wholly composed by the Factory Girls of an American 
City. With an Introduction by the English Editor. 1 Vol. 

38. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT; Letters written during 
a Residence in Cairo in 1843 and 1844, with E. W. Lane, Esq., author of * The Modern 
Egyptians.’ By his StstER. 2 Vols. 

4. TALES FROM SHAKSPERE. By Cuarres Lams and Miss 
Lams. To which are now added, Scenes illustrating each Tale. 2 Vols. 

5. THE TEXTILE MANUFACTURES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By G. Dopp, author of ‘ Days in the Factories.’ 1 Vol. 

6. THE CHINESE. By J. F. Davies, Esq., F.R.S., Governor of 
Hong-Kong. A new edition, revised and enlarged. 3 Vols. 

7. FEATS ON THE FIORD; a Tale of Norway. By Harrier 
MARTINEAU. A new edition. 1 Vol. 

8. CAPITAL AND LABOUR; anew edition, including the ‘ Results 
of Machinery.’ By CHartes KniGurt. 1 Vol, 

9. DIALOGUES ON INSTINCT. By Henry, Lorp Brovenam, 
F.R.S. A new edition (reprinted from ‘ Dissertations on Subjects of Science and Natural 
Theology.’) 1 Vol. 

10. BIRD ARCHITECTURE. By James Rennie, A.M. A new 
edition. 1 Vol. 


London: Charles Knight & Co., 22 Ludgate Street. Sold by all Booksellers. 
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WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY 


RICHARD AND JOHN E. TAYLOR, 
RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET. 


HILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE ROYAL SO- 
. CIETY; Two Parts appearing annually, the one in June, and the other in Novem- 
r 4to. 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1844. Price 2s. 


REPORTS OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, with many Plates. 


Price 3s., cloth, with Two Copper Plates. 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL, containing a Description of the GE- 
NERAL, CHEMICAL and MICROSCOPICAL CHARACTERS of the URINE and its 
DEPOSITS, both in Health and Disease; with the best methods of separating and esti- 
mating their ingredients ; also, a succinct, account of the various concretions occasionally 
found in the body and forming Calculi. By Joun Witi1aM Grirrirn, M.D.,F.L.S., &c. 


Price 10s. 6d. large octavo, in cloth, with Twenty-four Plates. 

ON THE CONNEXION OF GEOLOGY WITH TERRESTRIAL 
MAGNETISM: showing the general Polarity of Matter, the Meridional Structure of the 
Crystalline Rocks, their Transitions, Movements and Dislocations, including the Sedi- 
mentary Rocks, the laws regulating the Distribution of Metalliferous Deposits, and other 
Magnetic Phenomena. By EVAN HOPKINS, C.E., F.G.S. 

A NEW PROCESS for PURIFYING the WATERS supplied to 
the METROPOLIS by the existing WATER COMPANIES ; rendering each Water much 
softer, preventing a fur on boiling, separating vegetating and colouring matter, destroying 
numerous water insects, and withdrawing from solution large quantities of solid matter, 
not separable by mere filtration. By THOMAS CLARK, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 6d. 


“ A LIST OF THE GENERA OF BIRDS, with their SYNONYMA; 
and an Indication of the Typical Species of each Genus: with an Appendix. By GEORGE 
ROBERT GRAY. 10s. 


MEMOIRS and PROCEEDINGS of the CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


The first five parts complete Vol. I., which may be had in cloth, price 10s. to the 
Public. To Members, 8s. 
The Parts to be had only by Members of the Society. 





Part I. Price 10s. Five Coloured Plates. 
ICONES PISCIUM; or PLATES of RARE FISHES. By J. 
RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. L.S. & G.S. &e. &e. 


A TREATISE on the TONIC SYSTEM of TREATING AFFEC- 
TIONS of the STOMACH and BRAIN. By HENRY SEARLE, Surgeon, Kennington 
Common. 8vo. 6s. aber a 

QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS of INORGANIC SUBSTANCES. 
By HEINRICH ROSE. Epitomized by G. J. Knox, Esq, Price 1s. 

















In the Press, 


FARADAY’S EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES IN ELEC- 
TRICITY. Vol. II. 

SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS, selected from the Transactions of Foreign 
Academies of Science, and Learned Socicties, and from Foreign Journals; edited by 
RICHARD TAYLOR, F.S,A. F.L.S. F.G.S. &c, &c. Three volumes already published. 
In parts, price 6s. each. 
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BOOKS PRINTED FOR JAMES MAYNARD, 
PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


DIPLOMATIC, LEGAL AND COLONIAL PERIODICAL. 
PORTFOLIO (THE), New Series, published monthly. Nos. 1 to 12, 


price 2s. each. Three volumes are now ready, 1/. ~»., cloth, lettered. 
In 8vo, price 1s. 6d. seweu, 


TEXAS (THE ANNEXATION OF), A CASE OF WAR BE- 
TWEEN ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. By Davip Urquuart, Esq. 

ENGLAND IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE, THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. By Davin Urqunant, Esq. 


In 4to, price 15s. boards, 


EXPOSITION OF TRANSACTIONS IN CENTRAL ASIA, 
through which the Barriérs to the British Possessions in India have been sacrificed to 
Russia by ViscouNT PALMERSTON, constituting grounds for the Impeachment of that 
Minister. By Davip Urqunart, Esq. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW AND THE AFFGHAN WAR: 
letters reprinted from the Morning Herald. By Davip Urqunart, Esq. 

AN APPEAL AGAINST FACTION, in Respect to the concurrence 
of the present and the late Administrations to prevent the House of Commons from per- 
forming its highest duties; to which is added an Analysis of Count Nesselrode’s Despatch 
of the 20th October, 1838. By Davip UrquHart, Esq. 


In 8vo, price 2s. 6d. sewed, 

REPORT OF THE EAST INDIA COMMITTEE OF THE 
COLONIAL SOCIETY, on the Causes and Consequences of the Military Operations in 
CHINA. 

In 8vo, price 2s. sewed, 

REPORT OF THE EAST INDIA COMMITTEE OF THE 

COLONIAL SOCIETY, on the Causes and Consequences of the AFFGHAN WAR. 


In copy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, a New Edition, 
AMPBELL’S (LIEUT.) MILITARY DICTIONARY: contain- 


ing an Explanation of the principal Terms used in Mathematics, Artillery, and For- 
tification, and comprising the substance of the latest regulations on Courts-Martial, Pay, 
Pensions, Allowances, &c.; a ‘Comparative Table of Ancient and Modern Geography; 
Achievements of the British Army ; with an Address to Gentlemen entering the Army. 


In 12mo, the Ninth Edition, price 8s. cloth, 
ANGLER’S GUIDE (SALTER’S), being a new, plain, and complete 
Practical Treatise on the Art of Angling, for Sea, River and Pond Fish, deduced from 
many years’ practice and experience ; to which is added a Treatise on Trolling; illustrated 


with 88 cuts, and a portrait of the Author. Also the Young Angler’s Guide, abridged from 
the above, price Is. 6d., and the Troller’s Guide, price 3s. 6d. 


In 12mo, price 5s. boards, the Fifth Edition, corrected and improved, 


NOEHDEN’S ELEMENTS OF GERMAN GRAMMAR, intended 


for Beginners, with an Appendix containing Reading Lessons, selected from the Writings 
of the most esteemed German Authors; to which is added a Vocabulary. 


In 8vo, price 4s. 6d. bound, the Fifth Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 


GEOGRAPHY (A CONCISE SYSTEM OF), for the use of the 


Junior Department of the Military College at Sandhurst. 
In 8vo, price 15s. boards, the Third Edition, 


MALORTI DI MARTEMONT’S THEORY OF FIELD FORTI- 
FICATION, illustrated by numerous Diagrams on 33 Copper Plates. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 


PRINTED FOR 
JOHN W. PARKER, LONDON. 


Post Octavo, with Illustrations, 12s. 


ALLUS: OR, ROMAN SCENES OF THE AGE OF AUGUS- 

TUS. With Notes and Excursus, illustrative of the Manners and Customs of the 

Romans. Translated from the German of Professor W. A. BECKER, by F. MeTcaLre, B.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





Octavo, 13s. 6d. boards. 
THEOCRITUS. Codicum Manuscriptorum Ope Recensuit et Emen- 


davit CurRistopHoRUs WorpsworthH, S.T.P., Schole Harroviensis Magister; nuper 
Coll. S.S. Trin., Cant. Socius et Academie Orator Publicus, 


Octavo, 16s. 
PINDAR’S EPINICIAN ODES, AND THE FRAGMENTS of 
his LOST COMPOSITIONS, revised and explained. With Copious Notes and Indices. 
By The Rev. Joun W. Donatpson, M.A., Head Master of the Bury School. 
By the same Author, Octavo, 17s. 


THE NEW CRATYLUS;; or, Contributions towards a more accurate 
Knowledge of the Greek Language. 


Complete in Three Volumes, Octavo, 36s. 


THE HISTORY OF HOLLAND from the beginning of the Tenth 
to the end of the Eighteenth Century. 
By C. M. Davies. 


Post Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


A GREAT COUNTRY’S LITTLE WARS; or, England, Affghan- 
istan and Sinde. Being an inquiry into the Morality and Policy of recent Transactions 
on the North-Western Frontier of India. 

By Henry LuSHINGTON. 


Octavo, 6s. 6d. 
ESSAYS ON SOME UNSETTLED QUESTIONS OF POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY. 
By Joun Stuart MILL. 


By the same Author, Two Volumes, Octavo, 30s. 


A SYSTEM OF LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive; being a con- 


nected View of the Principles of Evidence, and the Methods of Scientific Investigation. 





Octavo, 3s. 6d. 
FIVE LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY;; delivered be- 


fore the University of Dublin. 
By James ANTHONY Lawson, LL.B., Whately Professor of Political Economy. 





May be had on application. 


CATALOGUE of New and Standard Works in MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, including the best and newest Works in all Departments of Literature, 
with all the English and American Reviews, the Monthly Magazines, etc. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—Six Shillings a Quarter ; One Guinea a Year, 
C. E. Mudie, 28 Upper King Street, Bloomsbury Square. 
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Lately published, 


HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW; or, EUROPEAN 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL. No. XXXIII. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Coin and Currency.—The Bank Charter. 
II, Discoveries in Central America. 
III. Books for Children, 
IV. English Cathedral Music.—State of the Choirs. 
V. Louis Blanc’s “ Ten Years’” Reign of Louis Philippe. 
VI. Anglo-Catholicism.—The Oxford Controversy. 
VII. The Penny Postage and the Post Office. 
VIII. Sir Charles Bell’s Essays.—Anatomy of Expression. 
1X. Life and Correspondence of William Taylor of Norwich. 
X. Thierry—“ Les Recits Mérovingiens.” 
XI. The Atmospheric Railway. 


London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 





SIMMOND’S COLONIAL MAGAZINE. 


AND FOREIGN MISCELLANY, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
PUBLISHED ON THE IST OF EVERY MONTH, 
Will be found to be the only Register and Chronicle of Recent Occurrences in 


British NoRTH AMERICA, Van DIEMEN’s LAND, 

Tue West INDIEs, New ZEALAND, 

Care oF Goop Hore AnD MAuRITIUS, MALTA AND GIBRALTAR, 

New Soutu WALEs, Tue East INDIEs AND CHINA, 
SouTH AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA, &e. &e. 


All persons having friends abroad, or interested in the British Colonies, may rely upon 
receiving through this medium the latest and most authentic accounts from each on the Ist 
of every Month. 


OFFICE, 18 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





Two vols. 8vo, price 23s. sewed. 
JUSTINI PHILOSOPHI ET MARTYRIS OPERA. Recen- 
@ suit ac Versione instruxit Joa.C. Th. Otto. (Jenae, 1844.) 


*,* A Catalogue of standard German works, and also a Catalogue of the German edi- 
tions of the Greek and Latin Classics, may be had Gratis on application, or per post on 
receipt of two penny stamps for either Catalogue. 


Brain and Payne, German Booksellers, 12 Paternoster Row. = 





THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 
HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, No. 33, contains an 


Article on the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, containing a History of the Invention, a 
detailed Examination of its Merits, and a Review (with copious extracts) of Reports, En- 
glish and Foreign, together with the results of Experiments made on the Kingstown and 
Dalkey Railway. 

London: R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


This day is published, Vol. I. with a Map and Illustrations, price 16s., of 


HISTORY OF CHINA FROM THE EARLIEST RECORDS 


to the Treaty with Great Britain in 1842; in 2 vols. 
London: W. H. Allen and Co., 7 Leadenhall Street. 
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This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 


Y DOG BRACE: a Poem, in very irregular verse, and otherwise 
very irregular. To which is added, a singular Postscript in prose, with additions 
to it. Cantos First and Second. Addressed to the Working Classes in England. 


By the Rev. CALAMUS KURRENS. 
London: John Mortimer, Adelaide Street, Trafalgar Square. 





In the Press, 


Second Edition, revised, with “Introductory Comments” upon certain Criticisms that 
have appeared on the Work. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, with Eight Portraits, price 24s., cloth, 


A NEW SPIRIT OF THE AGE. Containing Critical Essays and 
Biographical Sketches of Literary and other Eminent Characters of the Present 














Time. : 
Edited by R. H. Horne, Esq., 
Author of “Orion,” “ Gregory the Seventh,” &c. &c. 
London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65 Cornhill. 
THE LONDON LIBRARY, 
49 PALL MALL. 
PATRON—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 
COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1844-45. 

Edward Bunbury, Esq. Arthur Helps, Esq. Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
His Excell. the Chevalier Bunsen. | George Grote, Esq. Rev. H. H. Milman. 
Thomas Carlyle, Esq. Henry Hallam, Esq. R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 
W. D. Christie, Esq., M.D. T. H. Key, Esq. Henry Rich, Esq. 
Sir James Clark, Bart., M.D. Rt. Hon. T. Pemberton Leigh. James Spedding, Esq. 
G. L. Craik, Esq. George Cornewall Lewis, Esq. G. S. Venables, Esq. 
John Forster, Esq. Lord Lyttelton. Sir Harry Verney, Bert. 
Sir Ed. W. Head, Bart. Rt. Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M.P. | H. H. Wilson, Esq. 





Terms of Subscription are,—Entrance Fee (at present, but subject to future increase), 
Six Pounds; Annual Subscription, Two Pounds: a payment of Twenty-Six Pounds 
constitutes a Subscriber for Life. The Names of Subscribers require to be submitted 
to the Committee for approval, previous to their admission. The Rules and Regulations 
are prefixed to the Catalogue ; the price of which, complete, is Four Shillings ; the Second 
Supplement, just published, One Shilling. The Library is open every day, except Sun- 
day, from Eleven to Six o’clock. 

By Order of the Committee, 
J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 





This day are published, Volume II., price 20s., and Part III., price 5s., of a new Edition, 
revised and greatly enlarged, of THE 


T)ISPATCHES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON DURING 
HIS VARIOUS CAMPAIGNS; including many important Papers, particularly 
those relating to India, never before published. By CoLoneL Gurwoop. 

The Contents of the original Work, which consisted of Twelve Volumes, will, with much 
additional Matter, be now comprised in Eight; and, with a view of bringing the Work 
within the reach of a greater number of Purchasers, this New Edition will be published at 
the reduced price of Eight Pounds; namely, in Eight Volumes at 20s. each, and Thirty- 
two Monthly Parts at 5s. A new Volume will appear every Two Months, and a Part 
Monthly, till the Work is completed. 

A portrait of His GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, after the Picture by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, is given in the First Volume, and also in the First Part. 


London: Parker, Furnivall and Parker, Publishers, Military Library, Whitehall. 



































Felix Summerly’s Home Lreasurp 


of Books, JPictures, 
to cultibate the Affections, 
Caste of 





1. 
Holbein’s Bible Events. 
First Serves. 8 Pictures. 
Coloured, 4s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 


9 


Raffaelle’s Bible Events. 
Second Serves. 6 Pictures from the 
Loggie. 3s. Coloured, 5s. 6d. 


3- 
Albert Durer’s Bible Events. 
Third Series. 6 Pictures from Durer’s 
« Small Passion.” 


4. 
Michae! Angelo’s Bible Events. 
Fourth Series. 6 Pictures from the Sistine 
Chapel. 
The above Series in One Volume handsomely 
bound, 10s. 6d. plain. Splendidly 
bound, 21s. Coloured. 
5- 
Traditional Nursery Songs. 
8 Pictures. 2s. 6d. Coloured, 4s. 6d. 
6. 
The Ballad of Six Hornbook. 
With 8 Pictures by H.C. 2s. 6d. 
Coloured, 4s. 6d. 


Chevy Chase. 
The Two Ballads with Notes and Music. 
4 Pictures. 2s. 6d. Coloured, 4s. 6d. 

8. 

Puck’s Reports to Oberon. 
Four New Faéry Tales. The Sisters. 
Golden Locks. Grumble and Cheery. 
Artsand Arms. With6 Pictures. 2s. 6d. 
Coloured, 4s. 6d. 


g. 
Little Red Riding Hood. 
With 4 Pictures. 2s. Coloured, 3s. 6d. 
10. 
Beauty and the Beast. 
With 4 Pictures. 2s. Coloured, 3s. 6d. 
11. 
Jack and the Bean Stalk. 
With 4 Pictures. 2s. Coloured, 3s. 6d. 





Cinderella. 


Fancy, Fmaagination and 
Children, 





12. 


With 4 Pictures. 2s. 
13. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 
With 4 Pictures. 2s. Coloured, 3s. 6d. 
14. 
The Home Treasury Primer. 
Printed in Colours. 
15. 
Alphabets of Quadrupeds. 
Selected from the Works of Paul Potter, 
Karl du Jardin, Teniers, Stoop, Rem- 
brandt, &c. and drawn from Nature. 
16. 
The pleasant History of Reynard 
the Foz. 
With 40 Etchings by Everpincen. 
6s. 6d. and Coloured, 31s. 6d. 
17. 
A Century of Fables 
Selected from A®sop, Pilpay, Gay, La Fon- 
taine, and others. 
With Pictures by the Old Masters. 
18. 

The Little Painter's Portfolio. 

With 10 Coloured and 4 Plain Pictures 
by Giotto, S. Del Piombo, Holbein, Ever- 
dingen, and Modern Artists. 7s. 6d. 

19. 

Colour Box for Little Painters. 
With 10 best Colours, (including Cobalt, 
Lake, and Indian Yellow) Slab, and 
Brushes. Hints and Directions and Spe- 
cimens of Mixed Tints. 6s. 6d. 

20. 

Tesselated Pastime. 

A Toy formed out of Mosaics with Book 
of Patterns. 6s. Double Box, 7s. 6d. 
21. 

Box of Terra Cotta Bricks. 


Geometrically made, one eighth the size of 
real Bricks, with Plans and Elevations. 


Coloured, 3s. 6d. 


*," To aid the object of this series, the New Pictures have been designed by eminent 


modern Artists. No 7 by "FF; 


OR ss by Hf 


artists whe designed 7, 10, 11, 12 and 13. 


; 5 by the preceding and by 


9 by WW 3 10 by JeTs 1 by CY) 12 by 


IL. ea W ; No. 8 by the 


The old Faéry Tales are entirely new 


Editions expressly revised. Works to which prices are not affixed are in preparation. 





Joseph Cundall, 12, Old Bond Street, 
And may be had of all Booksellers throughout the World 
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Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, price 30s., 


MEMOIR of the LIFE and WRITINGS of the late WILLIAM 

TAYLOR of Norwich, Author of “ English Synonyms Discriminated,” “ An His- 
toric Survey of German Poetry,” etc. etc., containing his Correspondence of many years 
with the late Robert Southey, Esq., and Original Letters from Sir Walter Scott, and 
other eminent Literary Men. Compiled and Edited by J. W. ROBBERDS, F.G.S., of 
Norwich. 


Speedily will be published, 

ENGLISH SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. By the late WM. 
TAYLOR of Norwich. A New Edition, revised and augmented with materials by the 
Author not before published ; to which are appended, a Selection from his various Essays 
on Philological Subjects. Edited by J. W. ROBBERDS, Esq., Author of “‘ Memoirs of 
William Taylor.” 8vo. 

“Tt is just the kind of work wanted. Just what we have described as a desideratum 
in our literature.” — Quarterly Review, 1827. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo. with 52 illustrations, price 2/. 10s. 
HE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. From the German of V. A. 
Huser. Edited by Francis W. Newman, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


London; William Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 





HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. &s d, 
Not exceeding 7 lines (across the page) .....-ssceessssees 07 0 
Every line beyond 7.........e0000+ coves eeccccsccseee eeeveees 0 0 6 
Halfa Page ...... ee 1 5 0 
An Entire Page.......ccccsssee 2 0 0 

PROSPECTUSES, BILLS, &c. 

Not exceeding Half a Sheet ..........00s cocccceceee cccseccee 8 @ O 
Ee TNS GOR wcccctennceesnesvensmenienenes eoccesceccoccosccs 210 0 


*,* The British AND ForEIGN REVIEW is published regularly in the first week of 
January, April, July and October. 
R. and J. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


In one thick vol., Eighth Edition, much enlarged, price 16s. 
N ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a Poputar TREATISE, ex- 


hibiting the Symptoms, Causes, and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with 
a Collection of approved Prescription;, Management of Children, Doses of Medicines, &c. 
Forming a comprehensive Guide for the Clergy, Families and Invalids. By T. J. GRanamM, 
M.D. &c. “ It is evidently the result of great professional talent, experience and judge- 
ment; the author everywhere appears conscientious and candid. One object is prominently 
evident—a sincere desire to benefit his suffering fellow-creatures. To recommend a work 
like the present to our readers, is only to manifest a proper regard for their welfare.”— 
Literary Journal, Feb. 1843. 

“ It is altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” —London Weekly Review. 
Simpkin & Co., Paternoster Row; Hatchards, 187 Piccadilly; and Tegg, Cheapside. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 

Also, by the same Author, in 8vo, price 11s., Third Edition, enlarged, 

2. ON THE DISEASES OF FEMALES; a Treatise, illustrating 
their Symptoms, Causes, Varieties and Treatment. With numerous Cases, and a Medical 
Glossary. Including the Diseases and Management of Pregnancy and Lying-in. 

“It contains a mass of information indispensable to those for whom it is intended, and 
surpasses in value any other book of its character.”—Blackwood’s Lady’s Magazine. 





N R. BEARD’S DAGUERREOTYPE, or PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS.—These inimitable and much-admired Portraits, in which further im- 
provements have lately been effected, are taken by the Patentee at 85 King William-street, 
City ; 34 Parliament-street ; and at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, 309 Regent-street, 
Wy whom, also, Licences are granted for exercising the invention in Provincial Towns and 
istricts, 
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Just published, price Thirty Shillings, 


THE FALL OF BABYLON. 
AN ORATORIO. By LOUIS SPOHR. 
The English Version by EDWARD TAYLOR, Gresh. Prof. Mus. 


(First Performed at the Norwich Festival, Sept. 15, 1842.) 


ALSO 


The following SELECT PIECES from the ORATORIO. 


The OVERTURE, arranged as a Duet for the Piano-Forte 


Recit. and Song......s0+.00+ .+eeeRemember, Lord !.........00+ ecccecceccess eevee 
Recit., Song and Chorus ......Mighty God!......+000+0. ecvevecccecee ececcecese 
SONg serceserevereeee eoseee saeusneal Dear child of bondage — dinialeiniidinnninaion 
Recit. and Duet..... euececuneneed Judah, still the chosen nation .........+++ eve 
Quartet and Chorus ...+++++ .»-Lord, before thy footstool bending ....... * 
Recit. and Texetto....+.+++.++«..Loud proclaim the great salvation .,......- 
SONG sevsceresecerereees eetaseunent No longer shall Judea’s children ..........++ 
Chorus ee down, and in the dust be humbled... 


Recit., Duet and Chorus ..++. 
Recit. and Song....cceeereeee ++».O what is man 
.«». Strike the harp ....... 
.-Boundless visions .......+++0+ 


Quartet cecccccescccceesseeees 
SONg weceeeeees sececee 


Recit. and Song .s..cceseresseress 


eeeeeeerees 


O Zion, how bright 


Price Thirty Shillings, 


-Forbear, my SON....02...+. 


seeeeeeees 


See eereereescesess 


Ce eeeresesecesees 


THE CRUCIFIXION, 
AN ORATORIO, COMPOSED BY LOUIS SPOHR. 


The following Pieces are published separately :— 


Se 
Chorus ....+.++++0+...Gentle night ........ eeecceccceccccccccccescese soos 2 
Solo and Chorus ...Though all thy friends .........+++. ereccccccetece 2 
SONG soveeeveeceeseees LEALS Of SOFTOW sesesereeses eeeees tercceccccoeceeess 2 
Song ....eeceeeeeseeees When this scene ...++0. Cececcecceccocscccoccccees 2 
TVE0 cevccccccccccocseeDOSUS, Heavenly waastelecc.cccccccocececococscocse 





Price Twenty-five Shillings, 


THE LAST JUDGMENT. 
AN ORATORIO, COMPOSED BY LOUIS SPOHR. 


The following Pieces are published separately :— 


s. 
Duet. cccoccccceeFOrsake ME NOt. rccccccccccscccccsscscvrccscoccccccccccees 2 
Quartet..c.....-Blest are the departed .o.ccccccccccccccccccccccoccccces 2 
Quartet. ccccccee 8 ON, SVOTY CORE cocececccreccoccocccccccoscccesscocececces & 


Price Twelve Shillings, 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PRAYER. 
A SACRED CANTATA, COMPOSED BY LOUIS SPOHR. 


Cramer & Co., 201 Regent Street; Cocks & Co., 20 Princes’ Street, Hanover Square ; 
and R. and J. E, Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street 


Cer ereteeeceses 


BO mt mt BS bo Co ND Co Go bo bo Go tO Go & 


eccoooon 


coos, 





SCaacacoecococooocon 
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OXON’S EFFERVESCENT MAGNESIAN APERIENT may be 
had of all respectable medicine venders throughout Great Britain and Ireland, and 
nearly every part of the civilized world. In all parts it has met with the sanction of mem- 
bers of the medical profession, who recommend it to their patients as the best Family Pur- 
gative ever discovered. It is of eminent service in pains in the Head, casual or habitual 
Costiveness, Bilious Affections, Nausea, Sickness, Heartburn, Indigestion, Gout, Piles, 
Fistula, and as an Aperient saline draught in all Febrile affections. It is an effectual re- 
medy for derangement of the stomach and head, resulting from excess either in eating or 
drinking. It possesses all the medicinal powers of the most approved saline Aperients, with- 
out the disagreeable taste which distinguishes medicines of that class, and is so agreeable 
that even children can take it without dislike. Prepared only by Benjamin Moxon and 
Sons, Chemists, Hull. Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., by all respectable me- 
dicine venders. Observe—the genuine medicine has “ MoXon and Smith, (then co-partners,) 
Chemists, Hull,” engraved on the government stamp. : 





OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, for the Growth and Preserving 
and Beautifying the Human Hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s. 

CAUTION.—The words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil” are engraved on the Wrapper of 
each genuine bottle; and on the back of the Wrapper 1500 times, containing 29,028 let- 
ters. Without this, “‘ None are genuine.” 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 
For Improving and Beautifying the Skin and Complexion. 
Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 
ROWLAND'’S ODONTO, 
Or PEARL DeNTRIFICE—renders the Teeth beautifully White, and preserves the Gums. 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 

CAUTION. —It is necessary on purchasing to see that the word “ ROWLAND’S” 
is on the Wrapper of each article. For the protection of the public from fraud and impo- 
sition, the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps have authorized the Proprietor’s Signature to be 
engraven on the Government Stamp thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, HATTON GARDEN; 
which is affixed on the KALYDOR and ODONTO. 
Sold by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* All others are FRAUDULENT COUNTERFEITS. 








SIR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


JYREPARED under the immediate care of the Inventor, and established 
- for upwards of thirty years by the PROFESSION, for removing BILE, ACIDITIES, 
and INDIGESTION, restoring APPETITE, preserving a moderate state of the bowels, 
and dissolving uric acid in GRAVEL and GOUT ; also as an easy remedy for SEA-SICK- 
NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood it is invaluable-—On the value of 
Maguesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge; but the Fluid preparation of 
Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the pos- 
sibility of those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article in pow- 
der, and in the over-dosed liquids of detected imitators. 


Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Bailey, of North-street, Wolverhampton; and by all 
wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout the British Empire ; in 
bottles at 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 

»#*» The Acidulated Syrup in Bottles, 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and to see that his name 
is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows:—“ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.” 





ASTOR OIL.—H. TAYLOR, Chemist, 10 Pall Mall, London, has 
prepared Castor Oil in a concentrated form, inclosed in Capsules of Gelatine, by 
which the disagreeable taste of the medicine is entirely avoided. Each capsule is equal to 
a dessert-spoonful of Castor Oil. These are sold in boxes, containing twenty-four, at 2s, 6d. 
each, and can be procured of all respectable chemists throughout the Kingdom. 
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Just Published, the Twentieth Edition, price 3s., and sent free, on receipt of a Post- 
Office Order for 3s. 6d. 


Wy ANnoon: THE CAUSES OF ITS PREMATURE DECLINE, 
with plain Directions for its PERFECT RESTORATION ; addressed to the suf- 
ferer from Tropical Climate, Excess, Weakness, &c., followed by Observations on MAR- 
RIAGE, the Treatment of Mental and Nervous Debility, Despondency, &c. Illustrated 
with Cases, &c. 
By J. L. CURTIS and Co., Consuttinc SurGEoNs, London. 
THE TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


Published by the Authors, and sold by Burgess, Medical Bockseller, 28 Coventry Street ; 
Barth, 4 Bridges Street, Strand; Mann, 39 Cornhill; Strange, 21 Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don; Guest, 51 Bull Street, Birmingham; Sowler, 4 St. Anne’s Square, Manchester ; 
Philip, South Castle Street, Liverpool; Clancy, 6 Bedford Row, Dublin ; Bolster and 
Co., Cork ; Paton and Love, 5 Nelson Street, Glasgow; Duncan, 5 Blair Street, Edin- 
burgh; and sold, in a sealed envelope, by all Booksellers. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ This is a work that we fear there exists too much need for, to cause us to hesitate to 
recommend it for general perusal. Every branch of those frightful maladies is here suc- 
cinctly treated, and divested of all medical technicality ; plain and easy directions are given 
for the best mode to be pursued in all cases, however complicated or apparently hopeless. 
To the married, as well as the unmarried, this little work alike affords consolation and cure 
in peculiar cases, and we are doing a service to society in recommending it to general no- 
tice.” —Essex and Herts Mercury. 

“ This work, a Tenth Edition of which is now presented to the public, ten thousand 
copies having been exhausted since its first appearance, has been very much improved and 
enlarged by the addition of a more extended and clear detail of general principles, as also 
by the insertion of several new and highly interesting cases. We feel no hesitation in say- 
ing, that there is no member of society by whom the book will not be found useful, whether 
such person hold the relation of a parent, a preceptor, or a clergyman.”—Sun Evening 
Paper. 

“Messrs. Curtis’s work, entitled ‘ Manhood,’ is one of the few books now coming before 
the public on such a subject which can lay claim to the character of being strictly profes- 
sional, at the same time that it is fully intelligible to all who read it. The moral and me- 
dical precepts given in it render it invaluable.” —Magnet. 

** The perusal of Messrs, Curtis’s book, entitled ‘ Manhood,’ has really astonished us, by 
developing a series of maladies, the never-failing consequence of the habit of which it 
treats. The clear connexion pointed out between the assigned cause and the effects is per- 
ceptible to every capacity.” —Age. 

Messrs. Curtis and Company are to be consulted daily at their residence, No. 7 FRITH 
STREET, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. Country patients are requested to be as minute 
as possible in the detail of their cases; the communication must be accompanied by the 
usual consultation-fee of 1/., and in all cases the most inviolable secresy may be relied on. 





COMFORT IN A NIGHTCAP. 
GENTLEMEN often complain of their inability to keep their caps on 


all night, which renders them liable to cold, deranges and injures the hair, and soils 
the pillow.—POWELL’S TEMPLAR CAP (registered Act 6 and 7 Vict., Nr. 30) ob- 
viates these objections, keeps on during the night, keeps the hair smooth, and being uniform 
in substance, dispenses with the wad or roll occasioned by first pulling down and then 
turning up the old nightcap (confessedly the ugliest article a man wears); the new cap, 
resembling somewhat the helmet worn by the Knights Templars, is more sightly, and will 
really be found (simple as it may appear) to assist materially in the comfort of a night’s 
repose. The Templar Cap is fashioned from the coolest to the warmest material, and will 
prove an acquisition in travelling, to invalids, and to those who wear wigs. Half a dozen 
franked to any part of the kingdom on receipt of a Post-office order for 7s. Gd. for stout 
quality, 10s. 6d. for medium, and 13s. 6d. for fine; or single caps, 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 
In silk from 5s. to 15s. The size of the head should be sent, measured round the fore- 
head and round the head under the chin. Exchanged if not approved. 
Sold at the old-established Hosiery, Glove and Shirt Warehouse, and Depét de Mode 
et d’Utilité, 102 New Bond-street. 
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ESTABLISHED SIXTY YEARS. 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, 
and all the 


By Special Appointment 
to Her Majesty, 


H.R.H. Prince Albert, Royal Family, 





J. SCHWEPPE & Co’s. 
SODA, POTASS, AND MAGNESIA WATERS. 





Principal Manufactory—Berners-street, London.—Branch Manufactories—London Road, 
Liverpool; Friar Gate, Derby; and 20 Bridge-street, Bristol. 





So much prejudice has been produced in the public mind, by spurious articles sold under 
these names, containing not a particle of Alkali, that consumers are earnestly recommended 
to ask for SCHWEPPE’S, the Original Inventors, and by far the largest manufacturers, of 
these invaluable preparations. Each bottle contains the proper proportion of Alkali, scien- 
tifically amalgamated by the aid of their powerful machinery, and every genuine bottle is 
distinguished by a /abel, representing their name. This precaution is rendered necessary 
by unprincipled persons filling ScHWEPPE’s BOTTLES with ¢heir own composition, and even 
imitating their labels. Their Soda Water is, therefore, protected by a red label on the cork, 
having the name of their firm on each side, and the Potass and Magnesia Waters and Le- 
monade by labels on the bottles, with their name and address. 


SCHWEPPE’S AERATED LEMONADE. 


It is almost superfluous to speak of the quality of their Alkaline Waters, tested as they 
have been by the sanction of the Medical Profession, and the unvarying preference of the 
public, for stxTY YEARS past, notwithstanding the rivalry and competition which such 
patronage usually produces ; but their AERATED LEMONADE, being an article of more 
recent introduction, they may be permitted to remark that, as an agreeable and refre. *.g 
beverage, it is unequalled, and the demand for it is increasing every year. 


SCHWEPPE’S LIQUID MAGNESIA, 


an elegant preparation, which their long experience in the manufacture of Danes aline Waters 
has enabled them to produce in a state of the greatest purity and strength. This valuable 
Ant-acid is so highly concentrated, that a wine-glassful contains a tea-spoonful of pure 
Carbonate- Magnesia, and will be found a certain remedy in cases of Gout, Heartburn, 
Acidity in the Stomach, as well as a most agreeable corrective, when taken with their Aci- 
dulated Syrup, for Sea-Sickness, and particularly valuable for Children during the period 
of Dentition. Sold in bottles, at ls., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. Acidulated Syrup, 1s. 6d. 

The principal Chemists in the Metropolis, and throughout all the provincial cities and 
towns in the United Kingdom, are regularly supplied with the above. 


German Seltzer Water, in —— and Pints. 


FOREIGN WINES. 


The following unprecedented terms for GENUINE WINES are quoted only for CASH on 
delivery, which will be found from 15 to 20 PER CENT. under usual CREDIT PRICES; and 
from long connection with first-rate Houses on the Rhine, a rare opportunity offers of pro- 
curing Hocks and Moselles IMPORTED DIRECT of the very first quality. SHERRIEs, pale 
and brown, at 25s., 27s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 48s., and 50s. Ports from the Wood, 26s., 30s., 
34s.; Crusted, 36s. and upwards; Ditto, very choice, highly flavoured, from five to ten 
years in bottles, 45s. and 54s. Criarets, 33s., 40s. SPLENDID LAFITTE, 72s. and 74s. 
CHAMPAGNE, Creaming and Sparkling, 48s., 54s.; First Growth, 72s. and 74s. Hocks 
and MosELLES, 40s., 50s., 60s.,and 70s. E. I. MADEIRA, 60s. and 70s. MARSALA, 23s., 
26s. BuceELuas, 34s., 38s. LisBon, rich or dry, 28s. Delivered free in London.—All 
Country Orders, accompanied with a remittance or a reference for payment, will meet with 


immediate attention from 
J. SCHWEPPE and Co., Wine Merchants, 


51 Berners-street, London 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. [July 
LITTLE WATER is the best Aperient in the world when applied 
with Dr. Scott’s APERITIVE VASE. As an agreeable substitute for physic it is 
desirable to every family; and will enable persons who are obliged frequently to take pur- 
gatives for the relief of costiveness, bile, &c., to abandon [that destructive practice! The 
Vase has been constructed to enable the greatest invalid to use it without the aid or know- 
ledge of any one, and the most fastidious or sensitive lady without the least fear of obser- 
vation ; consequently, it has been adopted by numerous of the nobility, and even by 
Royalty! Sold by W. Pine, Manager of Dr. Scott’s Dispensary, 369 Strand. Also, 
SONITERS for deaf persons, graduated to every shade of deafness. Descriptions, quoting 
prices, sent post free. No. 369 is the third house from Exeter Hall. 














ad’ WEAK LEGS, KNEES, AND ANKLES. 

fm - Vy H. BAILEY begs to remind the Nobility and Gentry 
@ he continues to make all kinds of Elastic Bandages for Weak Legs, 
| &c. &c. The following articles are kept ready made :—Laced Stockings, Ankle 
Socks, Knee Caps, Trusses, Prolapsus Bandages (Trusses without Springs), 
* Suspensory Bandages, Crutches, Ladies’ Belts, &c. &c. Mrs. Bailey attends 

ladies at their own residences. 
N.B.—Instructions for Measuring forwarded to all parts of the world.— 

r Copy the Address, 418 Oxford Street, London. ' 


ATENT PORTABLE WATER-CLOSETS on WISS’S PRIN- 
CIPLE. Twenty-two years’ labour and experience have not only established their 
superiority, but the decided conviction that they cannot be improved. ROBERT WISS, 
the actual inventor and holder of the patent, feels justified in calling attention to the above 
as the most simple and perfect article of the kind. Also WATER-CLOSETS for FIXING 
on the same principle are particularly recommended for the country and exportation, the 
machinery and cistern requiring no more room than is occupied by the seat. To be seen 
in great variety at the manufactory. Plumbers’ Work of every description executed in 
town and country.—Address, 38 Charing Cross, near the Admiralty, London. 

















OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY AND PATENT GROATS, 


recommended by the Faculty, patronized by the Queen and Royal Family. 

The attention of Families and Invalids is particularly called to the inestimable qualities 
of the above Patent Articles, being the purest Farine of the Barley and Oat ever produced, 
deprived of their fermentative properties by a Steam Process, whereby all crudities are re- 
moved and impurities rejected. 

ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY 

Is the only genuine article by which pure Barley Water can be made in ten minutes. It 
p-oduces an excellent mucilaginous beverage, more palatable than that made from Pearl 
Barley. Mothers, during the anxious period of suckling, will find it cooling and nutritious. 
In constitutions when stimulant and fermented liquors are inadmissible, it is an ample and 
productive source of comfort both to the parent and infant. It is also strongly recommended 
for light suppers, food for infants, and makes a most delicious custard pudding, for which 
purpose it has been used by families of the first distinction, and will be found suitable for 
the invalid or healthy, the infant or aged. It is also highly esteemed as an adjunct with 
new milk for the breakfast table. 


OBINSON’S PATENT GROATS possess the same advantages of 

purity as the Patent Barley. The delicate gruel made by this article very far sur- 

passes any other. It is deprived of those unpleasant qualities which common gruel gene- 

rally contains, and which produce heartburn and acidity in the stomach. Children and 

those labouring under difficult digestion will be found highly benefited by its use, and the 

short time required for its preparation makes it a most valuable acquisition for the sick 
chamber. 





CAUTION. 

As many spurious imitations, with similar wrappers, both in size, colour and appearance, 
are being offered to the public, the Patentees deem it necessary to call the attention of 
Families, and especially Servants, to the circumstance, and to request they will observe that 
on each Genuine Packet are placed the Royal Arms, with the words “ By Royal Letters 
Patent,” and the signature of “* MATTS. ROBINSON.” 

Sold by all respeetable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen in Town and Country, in Packets 
of 6d., 1s., and in Family Canisters at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each. 

RoBinson and BELVILLE, Purveyors to her Majesty, 64 Red Lion Street, Holborn, 
Louton. 
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LA’MERT ON DEBILITY, NERVOUSNESS, AND ALL DISORDERS 
ARIS:NG FROM EXCESS, &c. 











































Just published, the Eleventh Thousand, in a sealed envelope, price 2s. 6d., or free by post 
to any address for 3s. 6d., 


ELF-PRESERVATION ; a Popular Essay on those Concealed Dis- 
orders, originating in excesses, and terminating in local and constitutional weakness, 
nervous debility, indigestion, insanity, consumption, &c.; with plain directions for their 
treatment and cure, illustrated with cases. 
By SAMUEL LA’MERT, CONSULTING SURGEON, No. 9 BEDFORD STREET, 
BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON. 


Matriculated Member of the University of Edinburgh, Licentiate of Apothecaries’ Hall, 
London, &c. Sold wholesale by S. Gilbert, 52 Paternoster Row; and retail by Field, 
65 Quadrant; Hannay and Co., 63 Oxford Street; Gordon, 146 Leadenhall Street; 
Noble, 109 Chancery Lane; Starie, Tichbourne Street, Quadrant, London. In 
Birmingham, at Watt’s, Snow-Hill ; in Manchester, at the Courier Office; in Liverpool, at 
Newton’s, 16 and 35 Church Street; Buckton, Briggate, Leeds; Davy, 1 Broad Street, 
Bristol; Fryer, Bond Street, Bath; and all booksellers in the kingdom. 

* The various positions of Lover, Husband, and Parent, which are the inherent privileges 
of mankind, are frequently marred and prevented through the follies and frailties of early 
indiscretions. To such, among others, this essay addresses itself: and by its perusal many 
questions may be satisfactorily adjusted that admit of no appeal even to the most confi- 
dential friend.”—Stockport Advertiser. 

** We consider this book really ought, as a matter of safety, to be placed in the hands of 
every youth whose appearance indicates any tendency to nervous debility or premature 
decay. Mr. La’Mert, who is a regularly educated member of the profession, has treated 
the subject in a very scientific and intelligible manner, and we are certainly amazed at the 
prevalence and the consequences of these evils it is his province to portray and alleviate.” 
— Wakefield Journal. 

At home for consultation daily, and immediate replies sent to all letters, if accompanied 
by the consultation-fee of £1 for advice, &c.—No. 9 Bedford Street, Bedford Square, 
London. 





EASE IN WALKING*AND 
COMFORT ‘TO -THE FEET 


ALL and CO., Wellington Street, Strand, London, Patentees of the 
Pannus Corium, or Leather-cloth Boots and Shoes, proved to be the softest and 
easiest ever worn for tender feet. Also their Elastic Boots and Shoes, which are drawn 
on without the trouble of lacing or buttoning, and afford much support to the ankle; 
and the India Rubber Goloshes, which effectually preserve the feet from damp and cold. 
Their Waterproof Dresses for Gentlemen claim attention, 21s. the suit; Ladies’ Cardinal 
Cloaks, with Hoods, 18s. These articles can be carried in the pocket with convenience. 











RUPTURES. 


UPTURES can be retained within the abdomen by the simple press- 
ure of the hand; a resisting power acting with the same force and in the same di- 
rection as the hand will accomplish the same object—this has been called a Truss: every 
conceivable variation in the form of which has been used, and in very many cases unsuc- 
cessfully, the direction, size and force of the Herniz not having been sufficiently considered. 
To adapt an instrument that shall produce neither too much pressure nor too little, and yet 
give adequate support in every position of the body, is the business of an Anatomical Me- 
chanist, who should not only be a mere mechanic but also a good practical anatomist. 


J. WALTERS begs to say, that there are but few cases in which he has not succeeded 
to the satisfaction of the patient in constructing an efficient Truss ; but wherever such oc- 
cur, his practice is to receive no remuneration. 


J, WALTERS, ANaTomicat Mecuanist, 16 Moorgate Street, Bank, London. 
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ATENT PERRYIAN GRAVITATING INKSTAND. — This 
novel Invention is exceedingly well adapted for general use. The Patentees strongly 
recommend it to the notice of Bankers, Merchants, Solicitors, Government Offices, Public 
Companies, Schools, &c., as a great improvement over the ordinary inkstands. Price 3s. 
each and upwards. 

PERRYIAN INK, 6d., 1s.,and 2s. per Bottle. This Ink possesses every requisite good 
quality, has a flowing property peculiar to itself, it never turns brown in any climate, and 
does not corrode pens as other inks. Also in Powders, at 6d. and 1s. each, the latter suffi- 
cient to make a wine-bottleful of ink. 

*,* Sold by all Stationers and Dealers in Metallic Pens, Wholesale and for Exportation, 
at the Manufactory, 37, Red Lion Square, London. 





THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Ts TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their 


Gallery, No. Fifty-three, Pall Mall, next the British Institution. Admission Is. 
Catalogue 6d. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 





WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 

PERSONS of any Age, however bad their 

Writing, may, in Eight Lessons, acquire perma- 
nently an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, 
adapted either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one-third the time and mental labour usually requisite. 
Book-keeping as practised in the Government, Banking 


and merchants’ offices. Short-hand, &c. 


Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7 New Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. 
Martin’s Lane. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION.—LECTURES 
AT THE CHARLOTTE STREET SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
ADMISSION to all the LECTURES required by Regulations of Col- 


lege of Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Hall, comprehending Three Years’ Attendance, 
Thirty Guineas. Or, Admission to all the above-mentioned Lectures, together with Three 
Years’ Hospital Attendance (Surgical and Medical), Fifty-five Pounds. By these arrange- 
ments more than one-half the ordinary expense of Medical Education is saved. Perpetual 
Admission to Anatomical and Surgical Lectures, Demonstrations and Dissections (without 
the rest), Ten Guineas. 

House Purit.—Mr. Dermott, who is a family man, and who has been, for upwards of 
twenty years, an authorized Lecturer on Anatomy and Surgery, has a vacancy for a House 
Pupil, whose professional education and regularity of conduct will be superintended with 
most scrupulous care, and regulated by a domestic collegiate system. The advantage of 
such an arrangement must be self-evident, when it is considered that the inducements to 
dissipation and irregularity of habits which the Metropolis or any other large town holds out, 
have entailed the ruin of many medical students, and even in a pecuniary sense that of 
their families. 

Medical Practitioners have every opportunity afforded for renewing professional know- 
ledge by private courses of Operative Surgery, and instruction both Anatomical and 
Surgical. 


Further particulars and Prospectus of School may be obtained by applying to Mr. Der- 
mott, Charlotte Street School of Medicine, 15 Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


ATIONAL BATHS, 218 HIGH HOLBORN: the whole of this 

Establishment is now open for the Season, comprising the Tepid Swimming Bath, 
100 feet by 50 feet, and the Cold Plunging Bath. Admission One Shilling. Private 
Baths for Ladies and Gentlemen at Two Shillings; and an extensive Tepid Swimming 
Bath for the Working Classes at Fourpence. Open from 5 a.m. till 10 P.M. 





WATSON’S NEW ALBATA PLATE. 


CRUET FRAME. 
ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY Bc 


FOR THE TABLE. 


—_»——_ 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 
S and injurious Metals, called Nickel and Ger- 
man Silver, supplanted by the introduction of a 
new, and perfectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. 
C. Warsow, 41, and 42, Barsican, and 16, Nor- 
Ton FouGareE, aided by a person of Science in the 
amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing 
to Public Notice the most beautiful Article ever yet 
offered ; possessing all the richness of Silver in ap- 
pearance, with allits durability and hardness—with 
its perfect sweetness in use, undergoing as it does, 
a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nauseous 
in mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all 
Acids—may be cleaned as silver, and is manufac- 
tured into every Article for the Table & Sideboard. 


4 Cups and Spoons, gilt inside, 
=e Albata Plate )Good Fiddle| 5*"€ | phraa. 
Fiddle. SNUFFERS & STAND. 


Table Spoons’ ls. 6d. doz.|/21s. doz. |30s. doz. 
» Forks |l6s. 6d. . . do. |30s. do 
Desrt Spoons|12s. 6d. do.|16s.6d.do.}25s. do. 
» Forks {12s. 6d. .| 16s.6d.do.}25s. do. 
Tea Spoons | 5s. 6d. .| 8s. do.| 13s.6d do 
Salt Spoons | 6s. .|12s. gilt |1Ss. do, 
Egg Spoons | 7s. .| 15s. gilt | 24s. gilt 
Mustard do, | 6s. 12s. gilt | 24s. gilt 
Gravy do. 3s. 6d. | 4s. 6d.ea.|7s. 6d.ea. 
Sauce Ladles} 3s. 6d. pair| 4s. 6d. pr.|7s. 6d.pr. 
Soup do. 6s. 6d. e: | 88. ea. |IIs. ea. 
Sugar Sifters| 3s.6d.each) ... 5s. each 
Sugar Tongs | Is. 3d. pair) 1s. 9d. pr} 3s. pair 
Fish Knives | 5s. 6d. each| 8s. 6d. ea) 12s.6d.ea 
Butter do. Is. 9d. | cco eco | 28. 
Skewers 4d.inchi ... .. | 6d.inch 


4 Richly Cut Bottles, 
£1. 4s. 0d. 











King’s Pattern Table Spoons and Forks, 
35s. per doz. Desserts 28s. doz. 


Table Knives, with Handles of Watson’s New 
Albata Plate, the Victoria Pattern, as Drawing, 
24s. Doz. Dessert 19s.6d. Carvers 7s. 6d. 
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4s. 6d. 
Fruit Dessert Knives. 


C. Watson begs the Public will understand 
that this Metal is peculiarly his own, and that 
Silver is not more different from Gold, than 
his Metal is from all others—on its intrinsic 
merits alone he wishes it to be tested, and from 
the daily increasing eulogiums he receives, he 
is convinced that nothing can prevent its be- 
coming an article of universal wear. 


Bronze Tea Urns, best London make, hold- 
ing 5 quarts, 35s. & upwards. Bronze Kettles 
and Stands, 31s. 6d. to 50s 


Paper Tea Trays, 35s. set of 3. Three Gothic 
shape, handsomely ornamented, comprising 
the 16, 24, and 30 inches, in a number of pat- 
terns; there is nothing in London to equal 


CHAMBER them at the price. 
Ivory Handle Table Knives, 11s. per dozen, 
CANDLESTICK with Rimmed Shoulders. Desserts 9s. Car- 
vers 4s.6d. per pair. Dish Covers, London 
made. A Set of 6 Patent Raised for 18s. 6d. 
Set of 6 Patent Imperial Raised 35s. 6d. Cam- 
pine Lamps from 34s. Solar Lamps, to burn 
common Oil, 22s. 6d, to 60s. Candle Lamps, 
from 9s. 6d. 


Every Article C. Watson advertises, he can 
wairant; and the prices above quoted have no 
p waliel in the Trade. 

C. Warson’s handsomely ILtustrRaTeD 
CaTaALocue and PriceCurReEnT. is just Pub- 
lished, and Families who regard economy and 
elegance, should possess themselves of this 
useful Book, which may be had Gratis, and 
Post Free from his Warehouses, 41 and 42, 
Barsican, and 16, Norton FoxuGate, Bisi- 


With Cut Glass Tub, £1. 7s. 0d. 


Complete, 
With Snuffers and Extinga'sher, 
Ils. 6d. OPSGATE 
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SIGHT RESTORED, NERVOUS HEAD-ACHE 
AND DEAFNESS CURED. 





NDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF THEIR LATE MAJESTIE 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 
AND AUTHORISED BY THE LORDS OF THE TREASURY. 

This Snuff is universally recommended by the 
Faculty for its efficacy in removing Disorders 
incident to the EYES and HEAD.—It will pre- 
vent Diseases of a Scrofulous Nature affecting 
the Nerves of the Head.—In cases of Nervous 
Head-ache it is completely efficacious, and gives 
a Natural Sweetness to the Breath. It may be 
taken as frequently as other Snuffs, with the 
most perfect safety and gratification to the con- 
sumer.—Wash the Eyes every mo:ning with warm milk and water, to re- 
move whatever secretion may have been produced during the night. 

t> OBSERVE THIS CAUTION.— 
W. GRIMSTONE is the SOLE INVEN- 
TOR, and the ONLY GENUINE is PRE- 
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ACRE, late of 39, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, 


¥ 


London.—Read Grimstone’s Weather Almanack for 


the year 1844, sixth edition. 


OXFORD-STREET, and 24, KING.S TREET 
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4545! TERS with the following Signature: | 


MAY BE HAD IN EVERY PART OF THE GLOBE. 

A Liberal Allowance tovall Agents. This Snuff retains its Benign Qualities in any Climate. 
Dr. ABERNETHY used it, and termed it the Facutry’s FRIEND and NuRSE’s 
Vape MEcum. 

Dr. ANDREWS also recommends its use as a preventive. See his report when in Sunderland, pub- 
lished in the ‘ Times,’ ‘ Cheltenham Journal,’ and ‘ British Traveller,’ in November 1831. He says, 
*¢ The herbaceous quality of the Snuff had such effect on the Stomach, as well as the nerves of the head, 
from the tenacious sympathy of membrane of the nose with the nervous system, that Grimstone’s Eye 
Snuff, when taken frequently, must prevent any contagion entering the system, and recommend its 
universal adoption.” —Dated 10th November 1831. 

*,* All Letters direct to W. Grimstone, Merchant, Foreign Snuff and Cigar Importer. The only 
House for Real Cuba Cigars and Grand Cairo Snuff. Tobacco and Snuff Manufactory, 434, Oxford. 
street, London, and Herbary, Highgate. Read Extracts from Grimstone’s Weather Almanack, 1844, 


Sixth Edition. 


IGHT RESTORED, NERVOUS HEAD-ACHE AND DEAFNESS CURED, by the most sim- 

ple, delightful, and fragrant compound. Its mode of application is fraught with pleasure; many 
thousand cures have been accomplished by its use, at a trifling expense, yet certain in its operation. If 
testimonies be necessary to induce the sufferers to make trial—Kings, Lords and Commons have used it. 
The Lords of the Treasury have sanctioned its use. Their late Majesties, the Duchess of Kent, the most 
eminent Oculists, Medical Practitioners, with that Gigantic Balance—the Press—have eulogised Grim- 
stone’s celebrated herbaceous compound, known as Grimstone’s Eye Snuff, for its efficacy in removing 
all diseases incident to the Eyes and Head. G. J. Guthrie, Esq., F.R.S.; see J. B. Lachfield, Esq.’s Letter, 
Whitehall; Dr. Thomas, of Hatfield, has kindly forwarded his testimony to many cures by the use of 
the Eye Snuff in his district. Dr. Andrews calls it a national blessing—see his Reports touching its 
utility. The late Mr. Abernethy, with many others, recommended Grimstone’s Eye Snuff, and called it 
* Man’s Best Friend,” and the “* Student’s Vade Mecum,”’—See the many thousand Letters of Testimo- 
nies, of undoubted Medical authority, with others of the first respectability. 





A FEW OF THE MANY THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS OF SIGHT RESTORED 
AND DEAFNESS CURED. 
Whitehall, March 8, 1843, 


Mr. Grimstone.—Sir, I think it but justice that I should offer my acknowledgements to you for the 
great benefit I have derived from the use of your most exquisite fragrant compound of herbs, called Eye 
Snuff. Its action on the membrane of the nose, causing the lachrymal glands to discharge in a manner 
truly surprising, and by that means so cleansed the cornea, that my eyes became healthy, strong, and 
performed their wonted duties in a manner that I have not known the blessing of for six years. The re- 
newned Dr. Guthrie recommended me to try your Eye Snuff, prior to my undergoing an operation. 
Many thanks to him for his suggestion. Thanks to your invention, that operation will not be necessary, 
Sir, you have my permission to make this known in any manner you may think best. I am, sir, your 





obedient servant. ¥ J. B. LACHFIELD. 
P.S. Be pleased to send to the Thatched House Tavern, St, J:mes’s-street, a 4s. 4d. and 2s. 4d. canisters. 
You can send the change in the parcel for the enclosed half-sovereign. re yx 


Copy of a Letter.—39 Kirby-street, Hatton-garden, Dec. 26, 1842. 

Sir,—I was from my childhood afflicted with dimness of sight, and as I advanced in years became al- 
most blind. My husband being a medical practitioner, every oculist of any eminence was consulted 
but, unfortunately, without any real relief. I was recommended by one of my friends, although a member 
of the profession, who said he had taken it for a few months with the happiest resu!t ; he being relieved 
from inflammation after long suffering induced me to give it a trial. I have taken four 2s. 4d. canisters 
and shall continue to use it to the end of my days, for I have derived so much benefit from using it that 
I can now read without the assistance of any kind of eye-glasses. I shall feel happy at any time to ac- 
knowledge the great cure your Eye Snuff has made in my case. Make what use you may please of this 
testimony, and remember, Iam in my 70th year, and can read and do needlework much better than I 
could for the last forty years, without any glasses, I am, Sir, yours gratefully, 

: 0. FOTHERGILL, 

To W. Grimstone, Esq., Inventor of Eye Snuff, 39 Broad-street. Widow of the late Dr. Fothergill. 


The Marchioness de Broglio Solari presents her best compliments to Mr. W. Grimstone, and has 
the pleasure to inform him she had the most convincing proofs of the beneficial qualities of his Herba- 
ceous Eye Snuff in many cases of its restorative power, both of sight and hearing. 

Mr. Grimstone.—Sir, you are at liberty to make use of her name, 

September 22, 1842. 46 Charlotte-street. 
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To W. Grimstone, Esq. April 20th, 1844. 
Dear Sir,—1 feel bound by a sense of justice to inform you of the miraculous cure effected on myself by 

taking a few pinches of the far celebrated Grimstone’s Eye Snuff, which, in my case, ought rather to be 

called “* Ear Snuff,” it having effectually relieved me from a deafness, from which I have been suffering 

for many years. You are at liberty to make any use you please of this communication, since I should 

much regret if the extraordinary qualities of your Eye Snuff were not universally known, 

I am, dear sir, your very obedient servant, 


Grantown, MAKGARET MACGREGGOR, 
I can vouch for the truth of the foregoing facts and statements. JAMES SHUTER, 
May 8, 1844. Kentbury, Berks, 


To Mr. Grimstone, Inventor of Eye Snuff.—Sir, I have been a sufferer for seven years, both eyes being 
so swollen as to cause blindness. Among the many medical gentlemen who attended me was the famous 
oculist, Dr. Alexander; indeed, I do believe my case was beyond all their skill. Physic, bleeding, blis- 
tering, with a seton, and all kinds of lotions, but no relief, till chancing one day to be led by your house, 
No. 39, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, my guide inquired if I had tried your Eye Snuff, on which I pur. 
chased a 1s. 8d. canister, opened it in the shop, took some, and was greatly relieved before I reached my 
home. I can with truth assert, and make oath if required to do so, that it was your Eye Snuff cured me. 
Shall be happy to answer any inquiry. I am, sir, yours gratefully, 

18 Silver-street, Kensington Gravel Pits, Aug. 26, 1843. L. 8S. BREWER. 

*,* Third Testimony. 
(Per Magnet Packet.) 

Wm. Grimstone, Esq., Merchant, London. Rio de Janeiro, 7th August, 1842. 

Sir, having received a large supply through Messrs. Miller, Lecocq and Co., of your Eye Snuff made 
of herbs, I have resold the same retail. I now take the liberty of sending a 502. sterling bill on 
Mr. Henry Miller, 12, Feachurch-street, City of London, for which you will please to send me a further 
supply in canisters of different sizes. I do with truth state that I have witnessed many cures effected by 
the use of the Eye Snuff; the demand I have for it induces me to ask of you the appointment for keep- 
ing a depét to supply the interior of this empire to the above value every two months, I shall make some 
shipments to your care of our products, From the many solicitations I have from the first nobility and 
gentry, J feel confident the consumption will be very great. Believe me, dear sir, your humble servant, 

Rua direita No, 51, Esquine, da rua d’ Alfandega. JOHN BARBENSON. 

(Last Letter of Testimony.) ‘Lhis quantity is forwarded every month on the above terms. Copy of a Letter. 


Abstract of a Letter to Wm. Grimstone, Esq., Merchant, London. 

Leghorn, 28th August, 1842. 
Dear Sir,—I was put in possession of your esteemed favour of the 8th of last month, with invoice of a 
chest of your celebrated Eye Snuff, sincerely thanking you for so valuable appointment of an article of 
commerce, so much in demand both in Tuscany, Leghorn, Florence, and other places, to all of which I 
have agents. I solicit the sole agency, as it will be a mutual benefit. My agents vend it, wholesale and 
retail, in original packages. I thank you for the testimonials, more particularly for the rules; indeed 
being translated into Italian is very convenient. I will send you some very strong cases of cured blind. 
ness—indeed you may say sight restored, from the use of your Eye Snuff. I shall send you them in Ita. 
lian. I pray you to send a double chest, that is, of the amount of 1202. sterling, as I shall ship to your 
care products of this country, such as maccaroons, anchovies, and oils, which find a ready demand in 
your markets. In your next correspondence do me the kindness to advise on my former shipments. 

Your remittance and discounts are quite correct. 
I remain, dear sir, your obedicnt and obliged servant, 

ANTH. C. ROSSETTI. 

The following is one of Don G. Lobé’s letters :— Havannah, 14th August, 1841. 
Dear Sir,— I had the pleasure to receive in due time your friendly correspondence and supply of Eye 
Snuff on the 15th of August, al-o the 13th of October last year ; however, from my extraordinary in- 
creased consumption of your delightful compound of herbs, known as Grimstone’s Eye Snuff, I take the 
liberty of asking you to forward by first ship 1560 more cases, same as last. Sir, I have enclosed you a 
bill 60 days’ sight, Messrs. Pinto, Perize and Co., Crutched Friars, London. I further thank you for the 
2ppointment received through the Spanish Consul, Don Pedro Ortiz de Zugasti, at the Court of Great 
Britain. Please to send the above snuff with all possible speed, with a large quantity of Spanish testi. 
monials, The article has become a favourite amongst the first circles of nobility and gentry, both for its 
medicinal and benign qualities. Indeed it appears to keep off diseases, as well as cure them, if taken as 

other snuffs. I remain, sir, your most obedient servant, DON G. LOBE. 
Cabaliero de la Orden del Leon, Consul-general de S.M. el Rey de los Paises Bajos et Isle de Cuba, 

Agente de la Sociendad de Commercio Nederiands, Chiandei Mootschappy, &c. 

To William Grimstone, Esq., London, *,* The above quantity is forwarded every three months. 
Don G. Lobé vends 2000 cases yearly. His Orders and Letters of Testimony may be seen in Spanish 
and English, at 434 Oxford-strect. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Times.—Recommends the universal adoption of Grimstone’s Eye Snuff.— Ed/étor. 

Post.—We feel pleasure in giving our testimony to the efficacy of Grimstone’s Eye Snuff.—Editor. 

United Service.— We know Grimstone’s Eye Snuff renovates the optic nerves.— £ditor. 

John Bull (Sunday’s and Monday’s editions).—Few inventions are so deservedly popul.r as Grimstone’s 
Eye Snuff. We have witnessed its benign influence in many instances, — Editor. 

‘Evening Mail.—Prejudice is the gall of imagination, One trial of Grimstone’s Eye Snuff will remove 
all doubt of its efficacy.—£difor. ; 

Liverpool Chronicle.—The many cases of cvre, by means of this Snuff, is wonderful.—-Editor, 

East and West India Magazxine.—Nothing 1s so difficult to prove as a preventive; but this we do 
know, that Grimstone’s Eye Snuff is an antidote against contagion, and a powerful restorative of sight. 
—Editor. 

Manchester Chronicle.—We should be glad to see this snuff in general use. It is a safe and powerful 
restorative.— Editor. : - 

Mark Lane Express.—If we were to omit noticing an article which appeared in the Belle Assemblée, 
Farmer’s and Sportsman’s Magazine, and the first works of merit, it would be neither justice to the in- 
ventor or to the public, to whom we consider Grimstone’s Eye Snuff a valuable boon: it is a powerful 
tonic to the brain, and when used asa pastille, surpasses all foreign productions for that purpose.— Editor. 


The innumerable testimonials of cures of cataract, gutta serena, ophthalmia, inflammations, nervous 
head-ache, hearing, and other diseases to which those delicate organs are subjected, are too numerous to 
put into advertisements. : 

This Snuff, when taken frequently, strengthens the nerves of the head, removes obstructions from the 
lachrymal sac or duct, the membrane of which is indeed a continuation of the pituitary expansion within 
the nostrils. 

The only genuine is sold in canisters of 8d., 1s.3d., 2s.4d., 4s, 4d., 8s., 15s. 6d., with the inventor’s sig- 
nature and the royal patronage attached to each canister. 

Copies of Original Testimonials given gratis, and at 434 Oxford-street, London. 

Any quantity can be forwarded through the general post (within the postage limits), by sending money 
orders. A 2s. 4d. canister, with postage, will cost 3s., and so on in like proportion, 

*,* All letters direct to W. Grimstone, Merchant, Foreign Snuff and Cigar Importer. The only 
House for Real Cuba Cigars and Grand Cairo Snuff. Tobacco and Snuff Manufactory, 434 Oxford-street, 
London, and Herbary, Highgate. Read Extracts from Grimstone’s Weather Almanack, 1844, Sixth 
Edition. 
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ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39 THROGMORTON STREET, BANK, LONDON. 
EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 5 and 6 Will. IV., c. 76. 


Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. | William Leaf, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 








William Banbury, Esq. The Rt. Hon. J. Humphery, | Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq., She- 
Edward Bates, Esq. M.P., Lord Mayor of Lond. riff of London and Mid- 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. dlesex. 

James Clift, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


ConsuLTING AcTUARY.—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Puysic1an.—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
SuRGEON.—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 


HIS COMPANY was established in 1833 for granting Assurances on Lives 
and Survivorships, Endowments for Widows and Children, immediate and deferred Annuities, and 
for the purchase and sale of Contingent and Reversionary Property. 

With a view of affording not only greater facilities, but substantial Improvements in the system of Life 
Assurance, the Directors of the ARGUS COMPANY, after consulting the best authorities and the most 
authentic modern data, and carefully estimating the progressive improvement in the duration of human 
life, have caused Tables to be computed so extensively varied as to suit the convenience and circumstances 
of every class of Assurers, at Rates reduced to the lowest possible scale compatible with the safety of the 
Assured and the Company. Premiums for the whole Term of Life, from the age of 16 to 80, and may be 
paid half-yearly or quarterly. 

ANNUAL PREMIUM TO ASSURE #100. 





| Age. 








For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Life. 
| @e. d, £ s. d, | # 8s. d, 
20 017 8 019 1 | 11110 
30 11 8 ; SF . & ee 2 
40 15 0 i 6 9 21410 
; 50 | 114 1 119 10 } 4 011 
| 60 324 317 0 | 6 010 


One-third of ‘‘ whole life’? premium may remain unpaid at 5 per cent. compound interest, as a debt 
upon the policy for life, or may be paid off at any time without notice. 

By these Rates every individual assured in this Office obtains an immediate and certain Annual Bonus 
without any risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently delusive prospect of a division of profits. Example :— 

















Annual Premium to Assure £1000. Advantages by Assuring in the Argus Office. 
sedis tesiieg lpiicoeiniitebaslaaetiniiamaaeanl ——————— Seer aly iio 
| eee || —_ | 
In Offices Dividing —_ Equivalent to — | 
Age. In the Argus. Profits. || Annual Saving. | a Bonus of Or a Policy for 
# s. d, # s. d, # s. d, £ £ 
21 16 510 22 5 0 519 2 367 1367 | 
26 is 6 8 2410 0 63 4 337 1337 | 
31 2016 8 27 5 «(0 6 8 4 309 1309 
36 241 8 3013 4 611 8 | 275 1275 
| 41 28 8 4 | 3418 4 610 0 | 229 1229 

















ADVANTAGES OF THE ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

In addition to the Subscribed Capital of £300,000, the Assured have the security of the Company’s in- 
come of nearly €60,000 per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in 
Government and other available Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated liabilities of 
the Company. . 

Increasing and Decreasing Rates, to suit the circumstances of every class of persons assuring, whether 
as a Provision for their families or as a security in pecuniary transactions. The Table upon the Increasing 
scale, the premium is very low for the first seven years, for the next seven a little higher, and for the re- 
mainder of life at an equal rate. The Table of Decreasing rates is especially calculated for those desirous 
of gradually reducing the Premium, and of being ultimately relieved from all future payments. 

When a Policy effected at the equal Rate of Premium for the whole term of life has been a sufficient 
number of years in force to have acquired a value of 50 or upwards, the Company will make an advance 
to the extent of such value by way of Loan ; or, should the Party wish to discontinue such Assurance, the 
Company will purchase the Policy. 

A Board of Directors with the Medical Officers attend daily for the despatch of business, so that an As- 
—— may be completed, and the Policy obtained from the Office, on the day on which the proposal is 
made. 

Tables for Foreign Climates and Impaired Health.—Officers in the Army and Navy in actual service, 
and also persons afflicted with Gout, Asthma, and other disorders not attended with immediate danger to 
life, Assured at moderate rates of Premium, duly proportioned in each case to the nature of the risk. 

All claims are payable in three months after satisfactory proof of death, or immediately, on allowing three 
months’ discount ; and Policies assigned as a bond fide security to others will not be rendered void in con- 
sequence of death by suicide, duelling, or the hands of justice. 

N.B. Tables on Joint Lives and Survivorships, Annuities, &c., with printed forms for effecting Assu- 
rances, and every Information, will be given to parties applying at the Office, or addressing a Letter to 

E. BATES, Resident Director. 
*,* A liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW. 


ARTICLE I. 


1. Opere Scelte di Vittorio Alfieri. Milano, 1843. 
2. Vie de Victor Alfieri: écrite par lui-méme. Traduction 
nouvelle. Paris, 1840. 


ALFIERI’S writings have recently been prohibited in Sicily : 
the greatest dramatist of Italy is found too dangerous for 
Italian minds; his name, familiar to every cultivated reader, 
is unmusical to the ears of so paternal a government. His 
plays are so popular that they form the delight even of “ rude 
mechanicals,” who perform them in barns, though often forced 
to learn them orally, being incapable of reading: neverthe- 
less these plays are deemed unfit for the study of peaceful 
citizens ; respectable members of society, it is thought, would 
only be injured by listening to bursts of impassioned pa- 
triotism : the idealization of liberty is unwholesome,—it fosters 
ideas antagonistic to those of a paternal government. 

The appearance of Alfieri forms an epoch in Italian history 
to which all patriots turn with delight. He saw his country 
steeped in a moral lassitude: man’s high prerogative of soul 
and godlike energy of act found no expression in the soft 
emasculated beauty of Metastasio. Against this Alfieri raised 
his voice, and his voice “became a trumpet.” He spoke 
harshly, sometimes hoarsely; but he roused his listeners, 
stirred them and enraptured them. Liberty again became 
a sacred thought; seif reliance and majestic will once more 
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were heroic. For the first time his nation witnessed on their 
stage a drama worthy of it,—for the first time listened to the 
impassioned accents of a poet imbued with the spirit which 
“The lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moral wisdom, with delight received, 
In brief sententious precepts, while they teach 
Of fate and chance and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing 
But the great Italian has met with little congenial reception 
in England: our critics have mostly been unjust, because 
they judged him as they do Shakspeare,—by a standard ut- 
terly inapplicable, a mode of judging radically false. Our 
idolatry of Shakspeare has certainly had the bad effect of per- 
verting our views of every other dramatic literature. We not 
only believe our own drama to have attained the highest ex- 
cellence, but we imagine that there is no other kind of ex- 
cellence. Moliére is pronounced Shakspearian, and is wel- 
come; Goethe and Schiller are received on the same terms. 
Calderon has also, by a preposterous misconception, been 
declared Shakspearian, and his name is therefore mentioned 
with fervour. Racine and Alfieri, the two greatest dramatists 
of southern Europe, not having yet been admitted into this 
Shakspearian brotherhood, are spoken of with coldness, some- 
times with contempt. The ignorance implied in this is great. 
Granting these writers to be widely different from our na- 
tional standard,— 
“‘ Le véritable esprit sait se plier a tout, 
On ne vit qu’a demi quand on n’a qu’un seul goit,” 
as Voltaire well says. The real question for the student to 
ask is, are Racine and Alfieri great dramatists? The ques- 
tion of resemblance to any other dramatist is a secondary 
one. Each nation must necessarily vary from every other in 
the form of its drama; it will also vary profoundly in its re- 
presentation of passions and character. Nevertheless, in spite 
of all national and accidental varieties, there will certainly be 
found one ground of resemblance common to all great drama- 
tists, viz. the subtleties and intensities of passion. Men vary 
in their thoughts, sentiments and tastes; but in passion they 
all more or less resemble each other. It is therefore impos- 
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sible for a poet truly to paint a passion in its vehemence, its 
subtleties, its logical inconsequences (if the expression be 
allowed), without, in that, resembling every other great poet. 
In this sense Racine and Alfieri are more profoundly Shak- 
spearian than almost any other poets; in this sense also is 
Sophocles Shakspearian. Of this we are assured, that the 
best way to understand Shakspeare’s greatness is diligently 
and reverently to study his great rivals: it is by measuring 
him with the great that we best perceive his gigantic 
stature. 

A right comprehension of the genius of Alfieri is impor- 
tant to all students of dramatic literature, but it also leads to 
curious considerations respecting the radical differences of 

talian and Teutonic art. The present article is intended as 

an introduction to the study of both these points: we pre- 
face it however with a memoir of the poet, as a glorious 
lesson to all dramatists. 

About a century ago (1749), in the little town of Asti in 
Piedmont, Vittorio Alfieri made his entrance on the stage of 
the world, where he was to play so many parts. The child 
of a man of sixty, his frame was naturally weak and sickly. 
Even in infancy he manifested the constitutional irritability 
and impetuosity, listlessness and melancholy, strength of af- 
fection and imperious will, which characterized him through 
life. There are few pictures more interesting than that 
which he has painted of himself in his haughty, conscien- 
tious autobiography: it is that of a nature capable of great- 
ness, yet left wild from absolute want of training. We see 
his ardent desire for action curbed and fretted on all sides. 
In the sphere in which he lived his energies had no fitting 
object, and instruction had not given them a direction. His 
childhood was passed in sickness, idleness and melancholy : 
he had no companions of his own age; he had little instruc- 
tion, and his temperament inclined him more to feeling than 
reflection. Nevertheless he very early manifested a certain 
reflective power, accompanied with great precocity of feeling. 
At the age of seven he was sensibly affected by the sweet 
countenances of the novices at the Carmelite convent in 
which his sister was placed. Their forms haunted him in 
his solitude and filled his imagination: he loved to fancy 
2B2 
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them holding their wax-candles and performing mass, and 
shaking the incense at the foot of the altar, their faces beam- 
ing with angelic love. He indulged in these visions, till every 
thing else became insipid and all society wearied him. It is 
characteristic of his boyish chivalry, that one day when his 
tutor was absent, he scratched out the word monk whenever 
it occurred in both his Latin and Italian dictionaries and 
substituted for it the word father, believing that he thus 
ennobled the novices and their occupations; for he had often 
heard monk used with contempt, but father always with 
affection. 

A little while after, he attempted to poison himself in a fit 
of vague melancholy. He had heard that there was an herb 
called hemlock which killed those who ate it: he began there- 
fore to eat a quantity of herbs and grass in the hope that 
they would poison him; and, in spite of a revolting bitter- 
ness, he continued to swallow these until they made him 
very sick. Fortunately his sickness was the only ill result. 
But what a state of mind for a boy of eight years old! To 
this melancholy he added an invincible shyness, (the sure 
index of inordinate vanity,) great obstinacy and caprice. He 
was subsequently sent to college, and we must refer to his 
own pages for the detailed account of the state of universities 
at that period, and his eight years of fruitless instruction. 

On the death of his uncle and guardian, Alfieri began to 
spend his time more agreeably. He was rich, and found no 
lack of friends and flatterers: he began to nourish his pas- 
sion for horses, and the English and French youth who were 
at that time resident at Turin readily joined him in the most 
adventurous rides, anticipating the modern steeple-chases. 

In 1765 Alfieri made a journey to Genoa: it was the first 
time that he had quitted his natal territory. The sight of 
the ocean ravished him with delight ; he was constantly con- 
templating it in silence; the vague murmur excited an echo 
in his heart, and filled him with those undefinable sensa- 
tions which visit all poetical organizations when gazing or 
sailing on the “ wide-wasting sea.” He felt then that he 
was a poet, but he had no language in which to clothe his 
thoughts: of Italian he knew little or nothing; French, 
which he spoke, he could scarcely read and was unable to 
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write. This first poetic impulse therefore died away; he re- 
turned to college, very proud of having seen so much, and 
being in his own eyes quite an Ulysses. His vanity was how- 
ever deeply wounded, on his reflecting that many of his com- 
rades had seen far more than he; they, having known En- 
gland, Germany, Poland and Russia, of course regarded his 
trip to Genoa somewhat as a citizen’s trip to Greenwich. 
This, he says, gave him a passionate desire for travelling. 

He was shortly after enrolled in the militia, but his proud 
rebellious spirit could not endure that subordination which is 
the soul of discipline; he therefore obtained permission to 
travel for a twelvemonth through the Italian states. This 
concludes the second epoch of his memoirs,—an epoch which 
he characterizes as having been one of sickness, idleness and 
ignorance. 

His travels began; but although for all men, and for dra- 
matic poets above all men, travelling is full of valuable, un- 
appreciated influences, it was apparently barren to Alfieri. 
He was as ignorant as a boor, and as proud as an English- 
man ; deficient in taste and knowledge, he could derive no 
benefit from works of art; reserved and unengaging in his 
manners, he could derive little benefit from society. Still, 
travel is never useless,—above all to natures like Alfieri’s: he 
gained much from it that he could not have gained otherwise ; 
he extended his acquaintance with mankind, and learned to 
lessen a few prejudices. He galloped from one town to an- 
other, and reproached himself for this inconsiderate haste, as 
well as for his supercilious ignorance, without amending either. 
At last he visited London, which astonished and delighted 
him. He was received in fashionable society, yet his irresis- 
tible ennui pursued him even into the crowd of brilliant, fri- 
volous, lively beings, who did their best to amuse him. His 
soul was panting for some noble employment; his impetuous 
nature demanded activity, and could find none; his shyness 
prevented his deriving consolation or oblivion from the giddy 
round of balls and suppers. He must have felt his deficient 
acquaintance with the language a great obstacle to conversa- 
tion, and probably his dread of ridicule kept him silent. The 
result was that he gave up mixing in London society. He 
was fascinated with England, and desirous of fixing himself 
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there ; yet after visiting Portsmouth, Salisbury, Bath, Bristol 
and Oxford, he was again driven forth by his restlessness and 
went to Holland. At the Hague he began his experience of 
the affections: he there became acquainted with the Portu- 
guese minister, Joseph D’Acunha. “A certain sympathy of 
* taciturnity,” he says, “ had united us before we were con- 
* scious of it: the frankness and warmth of our hearts accom- 
“ plished the rest.” They became sworn brothers. D’Acunha 
was well-informed, and adroitly made Alfieri ashamed of idle- 
ness and ignorance; they loved each other well enough to 
give and take advice. Alfieri here also had his passion for a 
woman first returned. It is worthy of notice that the woman 
he first had the courage to address was timid, gentle, simple 
and affectionate: her timidity no doubt gave him confidence. 
She was beautiful and young, having been married only a 
year. 

“«T found myself happy for the first time,”’ he says; “for the first time I 
had no desires beyond my mistress and my friend. Lover and friend, both 
affections returned, I was almost intoxicated with happiness. I spoke to 
my friend of my mistress, and to my mistress of my friend. I seemed to 
live anew.” 


The blow at last fell which was to shatter this frail happi- 
ness: his mistress was obliged to join her husband; she 
had not strength enough to bid him adieu, but wrote to tell 
him of her departure. The frenetic transports of rage and 
grief into which this threw him would not, he informs us, be 
credited. He resolved to die: he feigned illness, and ordered 
a surgeon to bleed him; he then drew the curtains round 
him, untied the ligatures and let the blood flow. His valet, 
suspecting something, pretended that he had been called, and 
opening the curtains discovered the blood. Ashamed of the 
action, Alfieri said that the ligatures had come unfastened by 
accident : the valet re-arranged them, and remained by his side. 

The elasticity of nineteen soon overcame his grief, and 
he left Holland for Italy. He there gave himself up to study : 
he tried to read Rousseau’s ‘ Heloise,’ but found it impossi- 
ble. “ Although naturally very passionate and amorous,” 
he says, “1 found in this book so much affectation, so much 
“ warmth of head and coldness of heart, that I could not 
“continue.” Voltaire gave him great delight, and Montes- 
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quieu still more; he read ‘ L’Esprit des Lois ’ twice through, 
and Helvetius made a profound impression on him ; but Plu- 
tarch was the author of his choice. 


«*T read the lives of Timoleon, Cesar, Brutus, Pelopidas more than six 
times, with cries, with tears, and with such transports that I was almost 
furious; and had there been any one in the next room he must have thought 
me mad. Every time I met with one of the grand traits of these great 
men, I was seized with such vehement agitation as to be unable to sit still. 
I was as one beside himself, and shed mingled tears of grief and rage at 
having been born in Piedmont, and at a period and under a government 
when it was impossible to conceive or execute any great design.” 


He also commenced the study of astronomy, which filled 
him with sublime aspirations. Shortly afterwards, he recom- 
menced his travels, and in 4 better mood to profit by them. 
He had begun to reflect seriously; the ennui, impatience 
and necessity of rapid movement, which had before accom- 
panied him, were now succeeded by a pensive melancholy. 
The Essays of Montaigne were his constant companions; he 
drew from them both pleasure and instruction ; they flattered 
his idleness and his ignorance, inasmuch as on opening a 
volume at any place he could read a page or two and leave off 
with profit; they supplied him with abundant food for medi- 
tation. Plutarch and Montaigne have been the favourite 
authors of almost all great men; the one stimulates the ener- 
gies by presenting heroic models for imitation, the other 
stimulates the mind by probing questions of incessant recur- 
rence and incalculable importance. Filled with the spirit of 
Plutarch, Alfieri when at Vienna refused to make the acquaint- 
ance of Metastasio, because he had seen the court poet kneeling 
at the feet of the haughty empress with servile adulation. He 
passed from Vienna into Hungary, Tyrol, Bavaria and Prussia. 
The kingdom of Frederick the Great gave him inexpressible 
disgust: it was a huge barrack ; despotism was seen there 
in its most rigorous form ;—this was enough to make him 
detest Prussia. He then passed into Denmark, where he 
made a feeble attempt to learn Italian, and thence into Swe- 
den, whose wild magnificent scenery made a very durable im- 
pression on him, though perhaps inferior to that which he 
afterwards received from Russia. There the savage grandeur 
of the scenery, together with the long and indefinable silence 
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which reigned in the atmosphere, awoke in him gigantic con- 
ceptions, tinged with a mystic melancholy. However he re- 
fused every species of friendly intercourse with the Russians, 
nor could he be prevailed on to present himself to Catherine, 
whose renown then filled the world: his intolerance, shyness 
and hatred of despotism were the motives. He speedily 
returned to London, and again fell in love with a married 
woman, Lady Ligonier, a person of great beauty and very lax 
morality ; she had distinguished him on his first visit, but 
his reserved and eccentric character had preserved him from 
her chains ; he was now returned, improved by age and travel. 
He became desperately enamoured, and guilt followed. 

There was considerable romance in this adventure, which 
however ended with a prosaic infamy, that must have terribly 
shaken the passionate soul of such a man. It was found 
that his mistress had intrigued with her own groom, both 
before and at the time of her intrigue with Alfieri. This 
nearly drove him mad: twenty years afterwards he shud- 
dered at the recollection. 

Alfieri returned to Holland and France; and having pur- 
chased a collection of Italian poets, began to study them on 
his journey through Spain; he also learned Spanish, and read 
‘Don Quixote.’ His passion for horses had not abated, and 
he travelled alone on horseback over the greater portion of 
the country: the roads were wretched, and he frequently 
went on foot, accompanied by his Andalusian steed, which 
followed him like a dog: he felt an inexpressible delight in 
being thus alone with his horse on the deserts of Arragon. 
* The melancholy and moral reflexions,” he says, “ the images 
“both terrible and gay, which continual movement through 
“these solitudes excited in me, would have roused me to 
“‘ write poetry had I known any language. I contented my- 
“ self with dreaming, and weeping like a child, without know- 
“ing why; and sometimes laughing, in the same way,— 
“ two things which are justly called madness when they have 
“ no result, and poetry when they give rise to works.” 

He hurried through Portugal, and returned to Turin, again 
to become enamoured. This time he was ashamed of his 
mistress, and having vainly endeavoured to shake off her 
yoke, he adopted the strange method of cutting off his hair, 
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which prevented his leaving the house. In this forced soli- 
tude began his career as a poet; he wrote verses as an oc- 
cupation, but it soon became the employment of his life. It 
also greatly served to prevent a reconciliation with his mis- 
tress, by keeping him otherwise employed. The ardour and 
delight of composition had not however reached their height, 
so that he was occasionally forced to use more violent means 
to prevent his leaving the house; among these was tying 
himself to a chair. The reader will smile, if indeed he does 
not weep, on perusing the account of the poet’s extrava- 
gances, which border closely on insanity: indeed the as- 


sertion that 
** Great wits to madness nearly are allied,”’ 


meets with a strong confirmation in Alfieri: a more passion- 
ate, impetuous, unbridled nature has rarely existed; and 
how he escaped the asylum or the galleys, to become a 
great dramatic poet, is one of the moral paradoxes in which 
the history of literature abounds. His temper was one that 
needed rigorous control, yet no control was ever exercised. 
At sixteen he became his own master: he was thrown upon 
the world ignorant and selfish,—ferocious as a wild beast, and 
as listless. He had a fine nature, but it was uncultivated ; 
and sweetest flowers make the rankest weeds. He had great 
capacity, but it was rude, undirected, pining for an object,— 
a great appetite, without even brute instinct to guide it to its 
proper food. — 

It was a glorious task which, at twenty-seven years of age, 
he resolutely undertook, of learning his own and the Latin 
languages, of studying the great poets and endeavouring to 
rival them. We must refer to his autobiography for an ac- 
count of his dry but pertinacious studies, which will be read 
with profit by all literary aspirants. Aware that to succeed 
in poetry demanded the devotion of a life, he resolutely de- 
voted his: he approached his task with reverent prepara- 
tion, making himself a patient learner, that he might in turn 
become a teacher. He studied the great masters of his own 
tongue, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto and Tasso,—and this as 
writers, no less than as poets, for he had to /earn Tuscan. 
This schoolboy labour was underfaken by a man,—that man 
a restless voluptuary, who had hitherto been unable to study, 
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—that man a poet burning to give utterance to his feelings, 
yet forgoing the delight and submitting to the most weari- 
some of labours. But he knew that 

“« Le Temps n’épargne point ce que l’on fait sans lui.” 


Poetry had become a passion with him, and passion dignifies 
every pursuit, so that “the labour we delight in physics 
pain.” 

Alfieri soon fell in love again, and this time it was for life : 
the lady was the young and lovely Countess of Albany, 
wife to the Pretender, who made her as unhappy as the law 
permitted. Circumstances afterwards enabled her to escape 
from this painful state, and to reside with her adorer. This 
liaison was of the greatest benefit to him; and the reader 
will recollect that, if the state of society did not then sanction 
such connections, it at any rate did not stigmatize them as 
immoral. 

The life of Alfieri affords a miserable spectacle to the 
moralist, but a very interesting one to the critic; it was a 
life as fortunate for the dramatic poet, as it was wretched for 
the man. We have endeavoured* to show that there is a 
strong line of demarcation to be drawn between our judge- 
ments of a man as a social being and as an artist,—in other 
words, between the rule and the exception. Alfieri says his 
conduct would have been that of madness had it led to no 
result ; but having a result, and an honourable one, it is called 
poetry. So may we say that his melancholy, impetuosity, 
restlessness, idleness and even criminal passions, though 
rendering him an unamiable companion, a rebellious subject 
and a had citizen, nevertheless fed his poetic fire with its 
proper fuel, and thus redeemed his name from infamy ; 
without them we should not have had his plays, and we can- 
not think the price we pay for them too high. Piedmont lost 
a peaceful citizen,—Italy and posterity gained a great dra- 
matist. The harm he did was trifling,—the good which has 
resulted from his works defies appreciation. 

On these grounds we pronounce his life a fortunate one. 
He could boast little of what is commonly called educa- 
tion ; but in the other, truer sense of the word—the drawing 
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out rather than the stuffing in—he had no contemptible 
share. His learning would not have procured him a degree, 
but his experience amply compensated for deficient scholar- 
ship. Beneath the seeming idleness of his youth we dis- 
cern the germs of rare and invaluable fruits. In those days 
of ennui, when he indulged in vague reveries, or wept he knew 
not why,—in those days when he walked along the shore and 
“ heard the mighty waters rolling evermore,”—in those days 
when at Marseilles he sat on the ledge of a rock and watched 
the sun go down into the sea,—in those days of restless rapid 
travel,—in those days of exciting passions and disgraceful 
debaucheries—was he idle? Surely, no: he was garnering 
up experience ; he was learning that which books might illus- 
trate, but could not supply,—he was learning man; he was 
learning to understand himself; he was learning the secret 
motives and passions which impel the soul to glory or to in- 
famy. This is the poet’s best knowledge, and it is priceless. 
We are never tired of repeating, that the poet, above all men, 
needs, above all things, a large and varied knowledge of life,— 
not erudition, but experience. Books are valuable, it is true,— 
experience is invaluable. Nevertheless this experience must 
awaken in his soul melodious echoes, or he will be a philoso- 
pher and not a poet, for mere experience is prose. Alfieri was a 
poet by nature, and his life afforded ample materials: he had 
known various nations, their customs and prejudices ; he had 
mingled largely with men; he had struggled and suffered ; he 
had loved and had been deceived. Great hopes and high re- 
solves had stirred the finer portions of his soul; base passions 
and ferocious instincts had troubled and obscured them. He 
knew—few so well as he—how the heart will swell with high 
aspirations, and by how slender a thread we are often saved 
from crime. This knowledge was to assume in his works an 
imaginative form: his past life was to rise from out the 
troublous atmosphere of fact, into the purer region of poetry. 

Alfieri’s method of composition deserves attention. All his 
tragedies were composed three times, by which he avoided 
the error of too much haste in their conception. His first pro- 
cess was to distribute the subject into acts and scenes, to 
fix the number of characters, and trace in two pages of prose 
the summary of the plot. The second labour was to write 
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the dialogue of the scenes in prose, without rejecting a 
single thought that suggested itself, and with as much en- 
thusiasm as possible, never embarrassing himself with the 
style. The third and final process was to convert this prose 
into verse, curtailing exuberances, selecting the best thoughts 
and clothing them in the best language. After these three 
operations he proceeded like other authors to correct and 
polish. If, on re-perusing the manuscript, after a sufficient 
period had elapsed for him to forget the original distribu- 
tion of the scenes, he felt himself assailed by such a crowd 
of emotions and ideas as compelled him to take up his pen, 
he concluded that his sketch was worthy of being developed. 
If, on the contrary, he felt no enthusiasm equal to that which 
he had experiericed on first conceiving the design, he changed 
his plan or threw the papers into the fire. 

This method of composition has been objected to as pro- 
saic; yet surely every method is so—in prosaic minds, 
There is a practical wisdom in it which poets would do well 
to imitate. Yet one point seems questionable, namely the 
writing out the dialogue in prose. It is a dangerous experi- 
ment: we cannot understand by what subtle alchemy this 
earthy prose is afterwards transmuted into golden poetry, 
and we much suspect that Alfieri’s verse has suffered in the 
attempt. The other points however are truly admirable, and 
if every dramatist would but observe them, he would save 
himself from many a heavy purposeless scene, and, by actually 
placing before him the skeleton of his piece, would see whether 
it had strength to bear the weight of flesh and sinew. If how- 
ever Alfieri’s method be branded as prosaic, the sources of his 
inspiration were poetical enough: he assures us that the plans 
of most of his tragedies were composed either while listening 
to music or within a few hours afterwards. He further ob- 
serves that “ the desire of study and a certain effervescence of 
creative ideas always seized on me when I was in love.” His 
plays however can hardly be said to betray their origin: 
they have little of the vague tenderness of music or the 
graces of affection; they breathe a stern eloquent strain of 
liberty; they strike the tremulous chords of passion, but 
they have scarcely any of the musical element, and still less 
lyrical outpouring. 
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It is not without considerable embarrassment that we ap- 
proach the subject of his tragedies. He has generally been 
measured according to a foreign and improper standard ; by 
a very natural confusion of ideas each nation has applied its 
own canons of taste, as if they were final, and as if the poet 
had written with a view to them. As Goethe says,— 

«« Wer das Dichten will verstehen 
Muss in’s Land der Dichtung gehen.” 

Alfieri, addressing an Italian audience, must not be tested 
by German or English usages and standards. The Greek 
drama can as little be tried by the test of Shakspeare, as 
Shakspeare himself can be measured by the standard of 
Racine. Let us therefore, in looking at Alfieri, endeavour to 
place ourselves in the right point of view; let us appre- 
ciate what he has attempted, and not depreciate him for what 
he has left unattempted. Allowing each nation its distinct 
character and tastes, let us see how Alfieri may be judged in 
reference to those of Italy. 

It is characteristic of Italian poetry to be uniformly ob- 
jective, as the Germans call it,—that is, to be passionate rather 
than reflective, and to delineate types rather than individuals. 
We have no space here to give the reasons for this ; we must 
be content with formally stating the fact, and endeavour to 
illustrate it in our examination of Alfieri’s plays. Every one 
knows that German and English poetry are peculiarly subjec- 
tive, reflective. Our dramatists aim at delineating indivi- 
duals; they pourtray states of mind as well as states of 
passion. We must protest therefore against that criticism 
which considers Alfieri upon Shakspearian principles ; either 
for praise or blame such a standard is radically improper. 
M. de Sismondi, no great admirer of Alfieri, on one occasion 
has fallen into this error ; in concluding the analysis of ‘ Saul’ 
he remarks, that “it is conceived in the spirit of Shakspeare 
“and not of the French drama. We find here a representa- 
“tion of a noble character suffering under those weaknesses 
“which sometimes accompany the greatest virtues, and go- 
* verned by the fatality not of destiny but of human character. 
“ There is scarcely any action in this piece.” This last sen- 
tence is sufficient to destroy the notion of the Shakspearian 
similarity. Shakspeare’s spirit is intensely dramatic, and con- 
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sequently seeks to manifest itself in action and by means of 
action,—not as in ‘ Saul’ in mere lyrical fluctuations, A 
comparison of the madness of Lear with the madness of 
Saul will not only refute the idea of Shakspeare and Alfieri 
having ever worked in the same spirit, but it will also best 
serve to bring out the force of the different characteristics of 
English and Italian art above stated. 

The fundamental distinction between Saul and Lear, apart 
from all differences in the genius of the two poets, lies in this, 
that in Saul the passions alone are diseased, in Lear both 
passions and intellect; in other words, the madness of Lear 
has its root in a disordered intellect, while that of Saul is 
the mere extravagance of the passions themselves,—the intel- 
lectual malady ‘from which this extravagance arises being 
kept entirely out of view. Character results from intellect ; 
the passions are nearly the same in all men. Lear is a charac- 
ter,—Saul atype. There is great resemblance in the outlines ; 
but in the filling up, the two characteristics of objective and 
subjective delineation are strikingly exhibited. On a first 
glance we see two grand and patriarchal figures filling the 
scene,—both kings, both old, both creatures of impetuous 
passions and imperious will, both warm in their affections. 
but hasty in speech and deed. On a nearer glance,—“ Alike, 
and yet how different !” 

The aged Lear is introduced to us at the approach of that 
intellectual ruin which misery hereafter is to consummate. 
His bearing is imperial and imperious. His first act reveals 
a lurking disease ; he desires his daughters to declare their 
respective love for him, that by it he may measure the extent 
of domain he will bestow. The two elder are loud in pro- 
testation; he hugs their flatteries to his heart, and liberally 
rewards them. He then appeals to her he loves best,— 


‘The argument of his praise, balm of his age,” 


and, irritated at her not out-talking her sisters, he sharply 
exclaims,— 

“« How now Cordelia? mend your speech a little.” 
Observe, he does not bid her mend her love, but her speech. 
In this lies the evidence of his malady: he takes the word 
for the deed, looks more to the protestation than the mean- 
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ing. When his elder daughters subsequently fall short of 
their professions, he is roused to violent anger ; the discovery 
of their falsehood works him into madness. This picture is 
not only one of harrowing pathos and terrific grandeur, it is 
not only the greatest tragic figure ever placed before an audi- 
ence, but it is also a profound lesson in moral pathology. 
The attentive reader will observe, amidst this storm of passion, 
that a noble mind, like a gallant bark left helmless on a 
winter sea, is struggling, reeling, and, though feebly bearing 
up, is inevitably sinking and must perish in the world of 
waters. A mind is visible through all this desolation,—a 
mind indeed in ruin, yet preserving something of its original 
vigour, and all its impetuosity and commanding will. We 
stop not here to criticize the play: our readers have doubt- 
less all noted the gradual crescendo of madness which the 
events develope; hoW from the senility and lurking insanity 
of the first scene, wherein the word is taken for the deed, the 
intensity grows and grows with contradiction, irritation and 
despair, till it bursts forth into the fury that finds the war of 
the elements feeble in comparison, and then subsides into the 
utter wandering of the fourth act, and the exhausted helpless- 
ness of the fifth. Our readers know that ‘ King Lear’ is the 
most colossal monument ever built by the strong and delicate 
hand of genius: what we would direct their attention to 
is the ever-present manifestation of the diseased mind of 
Lear; we wish it to be seen distinctly how the root of the 
malady lies in the intellect, and not in the mere violence of 
the passions. Here begins the profound abyss that sepa- 
rates Shakspeare from Alfieri, Teutonic from Italian Art. 
The madness of Saul of course springs from a diseased 
mind; but this is implied, not delineated: we say of course, 
not because Alfieri has given us the hint, but because our 
knowledge of insanity forces us to admit the intellectual dis- 
ease. Alfieri represents Saul’s madness as the offspring of 
unregulated, overwhelming passion. 

The cause of Saul’s madness is the uncontrollable jealousy 
excited in his mind by the exploits and renown of David. 
He is constantly fluctuating between the most violent and 
contradictory passions: he drops from his altitude of impe- 
rial anger, down to the most touching recollections of pater- 
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nal affection: he hates David, yet to him he gave his be- 
loved daughter :— 
** David ?—io I’ odio—ma la propria figlia 
Gli ho pur dato in consorte.” 

He loves David for his virtue and his greatness, but hates 
him for his popularity: he is jealous, and in his jealousy he 
punishes, but not without recurring feelings of admiring 
love. The play is devoted to the picture of these contending 
passions ; the execution is masterly, but the effect on an 
English audience would be small, and for this reason: when, 
as in Lear, the intellect is obviously unsettled, pity is felt for 
the sufferings which ensue; but when, as in Saul, the in- 
tellect is not seen to be unsettled, a doubt exists whether 
the jealous madman is deserving of our pity. An Italian 
audience would perhaps reverse the judgement. Be this as 
it may, the fact remains that in ‘ Saul’ we have the represen- 
tation of a passionate madman, in which the various revul- 
sions of feeling, the quick interruptions, the persistency in a 
fixed idea, and the irrational actions consequent on madness, 
are exhibited with power and beauty ; but the diseased mind 
is nowhere exhibited. 

And why is the intellect so hidden, so buried under the 
passions ? and why is it in Lear constantly present, shi- 
ning through those passions? These questions we believe 
touch the root of the respective differences between Italian 
and English Art. The ordinary answer would be, that 
Shakspeare was the greatest dramatist known to the world, 
and Alfieri a very indifferent one ; that Shakspeare had mar- 
vellous psychological knowledge and as marvellous an artistic 
power, while Alfieri was deficient in both. This criticism is 
utterly false, and springs either from ignorance or indolence. 

The truth is, that the broad distinction we have seen between 
Lear and Saul is not owing to the immeasurable inferiority 
of Alfieri to Shakspeare, but to the broad distinction existing 
between an objective nation, like the Italian, and a subjec- 
tive one, like the English. The proof is, that Alfieri has 
not even attempted the delineation of states of mind, but only 
that of the passions. The question is not whether he has ex- 
ecuted, but whether he has once attempted, what the English 
poet has succeeded in. A great writer like Alfieri—or indeed a 
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far inferior writer—might have exhibited the condition of 
Saul’s intellect ; he would at any rate have attempted to do 
so, and made his endeavour palpable. Alfieri did not at- 
tempt it. We ask the reader if he can believe that this 
author, who weighed every scene and every speech in the 
nicest critical balance, insisting that all the parts should har- 
monize with and complete the whole, would have given no 
hint of the condition of Saul’s intellect, had such been in 
accordance with the spirit of Italian Art? We cannot think 
so; we never see the Italians delighting in subjective de- 
lineations ; they are intoxicated with the beauty and perfume 
of a flower, but care nothing for the deep and devious roots 
that strike downwards into the earth; they are moved by a 
feeling, and care little for the subtle springs of thought which 
gave that feeling birth; they are sensuous and passionate, 
not reflective. Is it not strange, according to ordinary views 
of Italian Art, that in a form of the drama in which so little 
action takes place—in which states of feeling have so large a 
share in the representation—there should be so little reflection, 
and so complete an absence of minute development of cha- 
racter? In the Spanish drama, with its rapidity and com- 
plexity of incidents, we can understand the absence of sub- 
jective delineation,—there is not room enough on the canvass ; 
but in the large simplicity of Italian tragedy there is room 
for the minutest developments, yet they are never attempted. 
As we said, the southerns demand delineations of passions, 
not minds,—of types, not individuals. 

This distinction will be more clearly felt by comparing 
Alfieri with poets greatly inferior to Shakspeare, such as 
Sheridan Knowles and Schiller, because the question of su- 
periority is then set aside. The reader will do well to compare 
‘ Virginia’ with ‘ Virginius’ solely with this view, as also the 
‘ Filippo’ with the ‘ Don Carlos.’ We have not the space to do 
so here, but we may remark that ‘ Don Carlos,’ even in its very 
weakness, strikingly bears out our opinion. In ‘ Don Carlos’ 
the states of mind are not dramatically evolved, but they are 
constantly indicated or described ; the aim of the poet is not to 
be mistaken. “Schiller has enfeebled the effect of his tyrant,” 
Carlyle has well said, “ by letting us behold the most secret 
“recesses of his spirit: we understand him better, but we 
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“ fear him less. Alfieri does not show us the internal combi- 
“ nation of Filippo; it is from the workings alone that we 
“ judge of his nature. Mystery and the shadow of horrid 
“ cruelty brood over his Filippo; it is only a transient word 
“ or act that gives us here and there a glimpse of his fierce, 
“ implacable, tremendous soul.”” We may express the dis- 
tinction between objective and subjective characterization 
thus :—in the former, as in Alfieri, the character is known 
by its words and deeds ; in the latter, as in Shakspeare and 
less powerfully in Schiller, the character shines through its 
words and deeds. In the one, you know just as much of the 
person as the play developes; in the other, you know that 
much, but also.much of what went before, what constituted its 
disposition apart from its present feelings, that is, the man as 
he always appears, and not only as he appears in the present 
scene. We know Falstaff, lago, Jaques, Macbeth, Lear, or 
Autolycus, as if we had lived with them: this is the highest 
reach of dramatic art. Other dramatists write episodes, 
Shakspeare alone could write biographies. 

The ‘ Filippo’ is a magnificent play, appalling from its 
tragic power. It is not the best of Alfieri’s works, but con- 
tains passages of more dramatic effect than any other. Schil- 
ler’s ‘Don Carlos’ is dwarfed beside it. Isabella, wife to 
Filippo, though formerly betrothed to Carlos his son, is 
struggling with her criminal affection. Carlos appears; he 
laments to her his misery and his father’s unjust hatred: she 
feels that she ought not to listen to such language and is 
about to retire. 

** Carlos.—Stay ! since in part thou hast heard my wretchedness. 

Hear all I am forced to say— 

Ah peace ! 

Leave me. 

Carlos.—Alas! I must be silent, but oh how much 
Remains to utter. My last hope— 

Tsabella.—What hope 

That is not criminal canst thou still cherish ? 
Carlos.—The hope--thou dost not hate me. 
Isabellu.—I ought to hate thee— 

Thou knowst it—if thou darest to love me. 
Carlos.—Hate me then! and to thy spouse accuse me. 
Isabella.—Shall I before the king pronounce thy name? 
Carlos.—Yes, if thou hold’st me guilty. 


Isabella. 
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Tsabella.—Art thou alone then guilty? 

Carlos.—In thy heart—then perhaps. 

Isabella.—Alas! what have I said ?—Leave me!—Too much 
I have already said—or thou too much 
Hast understood !* ” 


The passionate revelation of her love—* Sei reo tu solo?”—is 
equal to the magnificent exclamation of Pheedra when Ainone 
mentions the name of Hippolytus: cod 708’, ode é€uod Krveus. 
* C’est toi qui ’as nommé.” It is in these involuntary mani- 
festations of the inward workings that great dramatists excel. 
Isabella, alarmed at the secret which has thus escaped her, 
entreats Carlos to fly from the palace: he pronounces it im- 
possible: she then conjures him to avoid her presence, and 
so preserve both her fame and his own:— 
“* Heaven only knows our fault. 
Let us conceal it from the world, and from ourselves. 


And from thy heart root out the sad remembrance 
Of me—if thou can’st”— 


In the second act the dark and terrible Philip appears, with 
his creature Gomez, whom he bids narrowly to watch the 
countenance of the queen in the coming interview. A mas- 
terly scene succeeds: never perhaps was the spectacle of 
fiendish irony and exultation so grimly drawn; never did 
tyrant gloat upon the writhings of his victim in so cold, im- 
passive, terrible a manner. Gomez is hidden, but watches 
the countenance of the queen: Philip startles her into ex- 
pressing what he knows she wishes to conceal. 


“* Philip.—But first I feel inclined to hear from thee, 
Whether thou judgest of most sanctity, 
Most to be dreaded, most to be revered, 
The name of Father or the name of King. 
Isabella.—They are held by all of equal sanctity. 
Who knows not this? 
Philip.—He who most ought to know it. 
But tell me also ere the fact [ state, 
And tell me truly : Carlos—dost love him? 
Or dost hate him? 
Isabella.—My Lord !— 


* We throughout follow Loyd’s translation, with slight occasional alterations for 
the sake of accuracy. 
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Philip.—I understand. 

If thou didst yield to thy first impulses, 

And not obey the stern behests of duty, 

Thou wouldst behold him—as a step-mother. 
Isabella.—Ah no! Thou art deceived—the prince— 
Philip.—Is very dear to thee?—Yet hast thou such virtue 

That being Philip’s wife, Philip’s own son 

Thou lovest—with maternal love! 
Tsabella.—Thou art 

The law to all my thought—Thou lovest him— 

At least I think so—and in the same manner 
I also—love him. 
Philip.—Since thy noble heart 

Holds not for Carlos a step-dame’s ill thoughts 

Nor blinded is by a maternal love 

I clioose thee as his judge !— 

Isabella.—Me? 
Philip.—You hear me.””— 


He accuses Carlos of conspiring against his life, and com- 
mands Isabella to pronounce sentence on such an “ impious 
son ;” adding with astounding irony,— 


«‘ Fear not the monarch, flatter not the father, 
But pronounce!” 


Isabella appeals to his paternal tenderness, and bids him lay 
aside the monarch to interrogate his son as a father. Con- 
vinced of his innocence, she doubts not that if openly ques- 
tioned he will be able to clear himself. The king consents: 
in a spirited scene Carlos rebuts the accusation, and Philip, 
though not acknowledging the defence, declares that at the 
intercession of his queen he will not only forgive but love his 
son. He bids Carlos always show the queen affection and 
gratitude :— 


** Strive to attach her more by thy deportment ; 
And thou, O Queen, that he may learn improvement 
See him more frequently ; speak to him; guide him. 
And thou, my son, do thou not shun her presence.” 
This passionate act has a fitting climax; few dramas have 
so striking a termination of so powerful a scene. 
“* Philip (to Gomex).—You heard? 
Gomez.—I heard— 
Philip.—You saw ?— 
Gomez.—I saw— 
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Philip.—O rage !— 

Then—the suspicion— 
Gomez.—Now is certainty. 
Philip.—And Philip yet is unrevenged ! 
Gomez.—Reflect— 

Philip.—I have—Follow me!’ 


The suppressed passion raging beneath this stern laconicism 
is indeed terrific. 

In the third act Philip accuses Carlos before the court of 
various conspiracies and of an attempt upon his life. The 
courtiers are the creatures of the king: there is one excep- 
tion however,—Perez, the friend of Carlos, who bears some re- 
semblance to the Posa of Schiller; he is the only upright man 
amongst them. They well know the king’s wishes, and flatter 
his dissimulation by affecting to have the utmost reluctance to 
pronounce the sentence of death, as if anxious to spare the 
feelings of a father while protecting the sacred majesty of the 
king. The vigour, spirit and profoundly artistic execution of 
this scene cannot be adequately described ; it should be con- 
sulted in the original by all lovers of dramatic literature. We 
said before that Alfieri abounds in Shakspearian touches ; 
in this scene we have a good instance. When Roderigo, worn 
out with expectation, ruined in hope as in purse, turns upon 
the subtle Iago, and complains in the bitterness of anger that 
he has been duped, but will consent to be so no longer, and 
demands satisfaction for his wrongs,—what does the arch vil- 
lain answer? “Why now I see there’s mettle in thee, and even 
“ from this instant do build on thee a better opinion than ever 
“ before. Give me thy hand, Roderigo.” He makes the anger 
of his dupe a fresh vantage-ground,—sees there is “ mettle ” 
in him, praises him for it, and uses it as a new instrument 
for his own purposes. A similar instance of consummate 
art is to be read in the above scene of Alfieri: Perez, who 
stands out in bold relief of honesty from the dark back- 
ground of the courtiers’ servility, in a speech of great vigour 
boldly denounces the sentence on Carlos as iniquitous : he ad- 
dresses the king in “free thoughts expressed with freedom:” 
he exposes the sophisms and contradictions of the accusation, 
the impossibility of the attempt at murder, and urges the king 
to pause. What answer does the tyrant make? does he order 
the arrest of this unyielding councillor? does he sign the 
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death-warrant of this bold man, who plainly tells him he is 
iniquitously judging a son? No: the intense hypocrisy of the 
king seizes upon the virtue of Perez as a new vantage-ground ; 
he says,— 
“« Pity at last I find in one of you, 
And pity I obey. Ah! I’m a father, 
And to the feelings of a father yield.” 
When alone, however, his astonishment at the boldness and 
honesty of Perez is thus characteristically expressed :— 
«© What vehement pride! And can a soul so form’d 
Spring where I reign, or where I reign exist?” 

Perhaps in no species of character is the skill of a drama- 
tist put to a severer test than in that of a villain. The tendency 
to make them mere incarnations of malignity is seen in almost 
every play: vice is represented, but not the vicious man: we 
have scowling, sneering, stamping villains, whom in real life 
no human being would trust; not the laughing, blunt, free- 
spoken, jovial Iagos and Iachimos, whom the greatest drama- 
tist has presented to the astonishment of the world. Alfieri 
will bear scrutiny on this point. The character of Gomez is 
profoundly true and original: the treachery of this man is 
utterly unlike the bungling, hideous treachery which inferior 
dramatists employ. As M. Villemain has observed, all the 
world knows the stage traitors ; they are betrayed directly they 
open their lips. In the operas of Metastasio, when villains 
lie and deceive, they are careful always to inform the audi- 
ence thereof in an @ parte. This is not the method of Alfieri. 
Carlos has been arrested and a sentence of death pronounced 
against him. Gomez the confidant of the king,—the sombre 
Gomez who says so little, and who “ est avec le roi en sym- 
pathie plutét qu’en complicité,” as M. Villemain well remarks, 
—appears to the queen and informs her of the news. He 
feigns sympathy with her, declares he obeys Philip solely 
from fear, and tells her that the king is a tyrant both sus- 
picious and cruel, who desires the death of his son. This is 
true; but Blifil told Mr. Alworthy the truth, with almost as 
fatal an effect. The queen is deceived ; the audience also is 
deceived. He reveals to her the plan for effecting the escape 
of Carlos, and offers to assist her: she falls into the snare, 
and is led away by him to visit the prison and urge the prince 
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to flight. No sooner has she arrived there, and confided all 
her hopes to Carlos, than he sees through the treachery that 
has been practised :— 
** Incautious queen! 
Why didst thou trust to such a feign’d compassion? 
Of the impious king most impious minister, 
If he spoke truth, twas with the truth to cheat thee !” 
He begs her not to stay. Philip rushes in and heaps upon 
them the fury of his implacable jealousy; he tells them how 
long he has suspected their love, and his resolution to avenge 
himself. The news arrives of the death of Perez,—a victim 
to his honesty: Carlos and Isabella stab themselves: the dark 
Philip standing over their bodies exclaims :-— 
“« Ecco, piena vendetta orrida ottengo— 
Ma felice son io?” 
He sternly bids Gomez keep an eternal silence, and thus pre- 
serve his own life and his king’s honour :— 
“‘ A me la fama, 
A te, se il tace, salverai la vita.’’ 

We cannot conclude our remarks upon this admirable work 
without adding the ingenious criticism of M. Villemain, who 
notices the fact that Alfieri in this instance departed from his 
rigorous custom of excluding confidants from the stage. He 
has given Philip a confidant in Gomez; but only the more 
strongly to bring out the taciturnity of the sombre king, since 
Philip says scarcely anything to him. This confidant follows, 
observes and divines his master’s thoughts. We perceive a 
secret sympathy between these two men,—the one atrocious 
and imperious, the other atrocious and servile: we see that 
the one is made purposely for the other,—to obey his will, to 
imitate his silence, to comprehend and execute his vengeance : 
we see this and shudder. 

It will be impossible for the most bigoted admirer of the 
Shakspearian drama to deny that ‘ Filippo’ is a really fine 
play, containing excellencies peculiarly Shakspearian ; yet it 
would be difficult to select a piece in which the line of de- 
marcation betwixt Italian and English Art is more strongly 
drawn. The reader interested in tracing national differences 
should minutely study the characterization of this play; in 
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this, as in ‘ Saul,’ he will be made aware of the objective spirit 
of Italian Art. Having thus obtained a distinct idea of the 
Italian spirit as opposed to the Teutonic, he would do well to 
understand it in its relation to the Greek. The Italian and 
Teutonic are like two distinct regions, with a wide sea rolling 
between them ; the Italian and Greek belong to the same con- 
tinent, and are only separated by a narrow river. In com~ 
paring Alfieri with Shakspeare, we are taught by means of 
contrasts ; in comparing Alfieri with Aischylus, we shall learn 
by studying affinities. 

We should recommend a comparison to be diligently made 
between the ‘ Oreste’ of Alfieri and the ‘ Choéphora’ of 
fEschylus. Were this adequately done, it would form the 
subject of a profound and exhaustive study of Greek and Ita- 
lian Art: we should learn to appreciate the national resem- 
blances, through all the modifications of different states of 
civilization, different religious influences and different stage- 
conditions. It would be absurd, for instance, not to estimate 
the amount of influence on the form and purpose of a drama 
derived from the fact that, in the one case it was a religious 
ceremony, in the other an artistic amusement. But beneath 
all such superficial differences there reigns a strong perma- 
nent resemblance,—not merely because AEschylus and Alfieri 
were men of kindred minds, but because Greece and Italy 
are nations of kindred tendencies in art. 

The inquirer should carefully compare the two plays. At 
every resemblance he should stop to examine whether it were 
accidental, or whether it arose from a kindred feeling either 
in the men or in external conditions: if in the men, then 
whether this were a peculiarity of the individuals, or also a 
characteristic of the nation. So also at every difference, the 
inquiry must be, whether it were national, or simply the result 
of religious or theatrical necessities. By these necessities we 
mean such as the conditions of the performance enforce upon 
the poet: the chorus, with its dancing, was such a condition ; 
the artifice of women disguising themselves as men, so fre- 
quent in Shakspeare and his contemporaries, was another such 
condition: the inquirer would therefore be forced to un- 
derstand the whole history of the stage, before he could 
answer all these points satisfactorily ; and thus he would seem 
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to be in a circle, putting certain questions in order to ascer- 
tain the essential peculiarities of Greek and Italian Art, yet 
unable to answer these questions till he has already ascertained 
these peculiarities. The very fact however of putting such 
questions would give a definite direction to his studies; he 
would have a distinct idea of what he was seeking, and would 
thus be on the road to find it. 

The subject would require a volume, and we have only a few 
pages left ; we shall therefore select a few of the more striking 
and interesting points of comparison, by way of illustration, 
and to give some more specimens of Alfieri’s power. 

On a rapid survey of the ‘ Choéphore’ and the ‘ Oreste’ the 
resemblances in construction are apparent ; there are in both 
the same simplicity of plot, the same addiction to the unities, 
the same development of the idea by means of dialogue rather 
than action, and the same paucity of characters. In compa- 
ring the dialogue, we see the same straightforwardness and 
intensity of expression, the same earnestness and harshness : 
the characters in both have the distinctness and simplicity of 
sculpture. There are important differences in the plays, but 
the general characteristics are so similar that many have re- 
garded the ‘ Oreste’ as an imitation of the Greek. A nearer 
view will disclose its genuineness : its differences are scarcely 
less fundamental than its resemblances. Moreover Alfieri was 
utterly ignorant of Greek, and no translation has ever yet 
preserved with fidelity the dialogue of the original. 

The magnificent pictures, in Aischylus, of the invocation 
at the tomb of Atrides,—the meeting of Clytemnestra with 
Orestes, to whom she bares her bosom, bidding him strike,— 
and Orestes over the dead bodies of Aigisthus and Clytem- 
nestra,—are all wanting in Alfieri. To explain why, would 
lead us into a dissertation upon the Greek stage; but we 
may briefly notice that it was one characteristic of that drama 
to form itself into a series of ¢ableaux, the sculpturesque effect 
of which must have been superb. This was not simply to 
flatter the artistic sense of the Athenians; it was also a point 
of dramatic art. Whatever action there might be in a Greek 
drama, it was never represented in its progress, but seized at 
certain culminating points and then presented to the audience: 
these of course formed tableaux. With us everything is re- 
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presented step by step. With the Greeks all the intermediate 
stages of an action were narrated, and only the “ painter’s 
moment” represented: the thing was represented as done, 
never as being done. Ajax is discovered amidst the slaugh- 
tered sheep, in the humility of his awakened sanity,—not 
while slaughtering them in his phrenzy. The palace opens 
and discovers Clytemnestra lowering over the corpse of 
Agamemnon,—not while the “ deed’s a doing.” It is thus 
throughout. 

Differences, however, such as the above are more obvious 
than those of characterization. Auschylus and Alfieri are, it 
is true, both objective poets, and consequently delineate ob- 
jectively ; but it must not be forgotten that, however similar 
their method of delineating, there is a considerable difference in 
the material delineated. Italians differ from Greeks, not only 
as Christians from heathens, but as men of different stages of 
civilization: morals, customs, and even affections take dif- 
ferent shapes in the two nations; the Greek hero becomes 
the modern scoundrel; Greek virtue is modern vice. 

The Orestes of Aischylus is ferocious, crafty and unfeeling, 
yet still a hero. He has “to do the work of the gods ;” 
he is the instrument of Nemesis, not of passion. The simple, 
business-like manner, unrelieved by any touch of love, with 
which he reveals himself to his sister, is to a modern taste 
revolting :— 

"OD sini en pooerev’ fod pectArov Dirov. x. T. A. 
“Tam Orestes. Seek no better friend.” 


Then also his exhortation :— 
"Evdey yevod, xeon 02 wn xrrccyis Peivas* 
Tods Qiatarovs yao olde vav dvras rixpous. 
«* Contain yourself, let not your joy transport you. 


You know our dearest friends are direst foes.” 


Compare this with the passionate delight of Electra :— 
"OQ Qirreroy pernue damaciy TaTeOs, 
Adnoutos saris oxigquatos owtyeiou, 
“AAni memoibers Dau chvexthaoss WaT OCs. 
"OQ Teowvey dmc Ticompes pecieds fyov 
*Egol. 
Nevertheless Orestes is a Greek hero, and quite in the 
Greek spirit is the craft which prompts him to plan and ex- 
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ecute the tale of his death, gaining his vengeance by treachery, 
and not by open manliness. His excuse is, that they who 
treacherously murdered Agamemnon should treacherously 
themselves be snared. The audience perfectly agreed with 
him: they sympathized with him also when, with his mother 
crouching at his feet imploring pity, he says :— 
« Pylades, 
What must I do? shall I dread to slay 
My mother? 
Pylades.—Were then the other oracles of Phoibos 
From Delphos given, sworn to be fulfilled? 
Brave all the world, rather than brave the gods ! 
Orestes.—Thou dost convince me; thy reproofs are just.” 
And without further misgivings, without a thought of filial 
respect, without a hint of filial affection, he obeys the gods ! 
Judged by a Christian standard this Orestes is a pitiful fel- 
low, but we have no right to apply such a standard: love 
for a sister was no virtue in a Greek, but craft was. 

This subtle intellectual pride, this preference of craft over 
force, this utter disregard of truth and admiration of success- 
ful lying, has descended to the degenerate successors of the 
Greeks; but it is no symptom of degeneracy, it flourished in 
the flourishing times of Greece. The hero of the Odyssey, the 
much-experienced Ulysses, is constantly honoured with the 
epithet of the crafty, and Sophocles makes him not only 
crafty but cowardly. In the ‘ Electra’ the very gods teach 
cunning. Alfieri would have erred had he drawn his Orestes 
thus: the hero of modern poetry may commit crimes, but he 
must have no petty vices. Alfieri has drawn Oreste as a 
creature of impetuous passions, but whose lofty soul has never 
given shelter to one debasing thought. On discovering his 
sister, he clasps her to his heart :— 

** Sorella—oh ciel !—tu vivi? 
Tu vivi? ed io t’ abbraccio !— 
Al petto 
Te dunque io stringo? oh inesplicabil gioja!”’ 
This is very different from the coldness of AEschylus. When 
a stratagem is proposed whereby he may gain admittance to 
the palace, Oreste haughtily exclaims :— 


“«Mentir mio nome? ad un Egisto? io?” 
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and even when Pilade points out the impossibility of attain- 
ing their end without some deceit of the kind, and offers to 
perform it himself, Oreste is with great difficulty brought to 
consent, and still feels that such means are unworthy of a 
noble vengeance. He does not slay his mother with the brutal 
indifference which in Aischylus passes for obedience to the 
gods; he is rushing after Egisto, and, ignorant of what he 
does, blind with rage, he plunges the sword into her breast. 
This is in keeping with his fiery character. 

Clitemnestra is still more opposed to the Clytemnestra of 
fEschylus. The latter is a fiend which excites our horror; a 
more inhuman woman was never represented upon the stage. 
The crime she has committed sometimes visits her in sleep, 
but never makés her pause in her career of infamy. She 
has an awful dream, and is terrified; but the terror is purely 
selfish, and when Orestes feigns the story of his death she 
receives the news with calmness. Her nurse says :— 

“* Before the servants 

She kept a smile beneath a mournful eye, 

To hide her joy at this event.” 
When Aigisthus is killed she mourns for him, and only thinks 
of her son when he is about to slay her,—fit mate for 
Egisthus—fit murderer of the King of Men! It is a figure 
sketched with a few hard but masterly outlines,—grim, ter- 
rible and hateful. 

The Clitemnestra of Alfieri is one of the finest creations of 
dramatic poetry: it stands beside Lady Macbeth and Racine’s 
Hermione,—not subjective like the former, nor so grand, 
but as passionate as the latter. She is a woman of intense 
passions, which lead her into crime; but she is never lost to 
shame. She loves Egisto, she loves Elettra, she loves Oreste: 
with her love for Egisto is mingled the recollection of her 
crime ; with her love for her children is mingled the dread of 
retribution. The ebb and flow of these contending passions 
are managed with wonderful skill, We pity but can hardly 
abhor her, for in the very depths of her abasement there 
are symptoms of a higher nature. The Clytemnestra of 
Aéschylus cannot for an instant be compared to her for dra- 
matic power. When the news arrives of the death of Oreste, 
her maternal sorrow swallows up every other feeling; she for- 
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gets Egisto and her love for him. Egisto enters, and on him 
she turns her rage; she upbraids him with his hatred of 
Oreste, and declares she loved her son better even than him, 
After a torrent of reproaches, she concludes with a most dra- 
matic pathos thus :— 
“Ahi! scelerato usurpatore Egisto 

Tu m’ uccidesti il figlio—Egisto, ah! scusa— 

Fui madre—e pit nol sono.” 
She well knows Egisto’s selfishness, she well knows that he 
has entrapped her into crime by his feigned affection, and yet 
she loves him still: she knows that he despises her, but bids 
him never tell her so. Her situation is terrible; she has 
murdered Agamemnon for Egisto, whom she now discovers to 
be a selfish calculating villain. He taunts her with her 
crimes, he exhibits himself in all his baseness, and yet she 
says :— 

** Con lui felice 
Non sono io mai; ma ne senz’ esso il sono!” 
From this steadiness of ill-placed affection the pathos of her 
character arises,—an impetuous passion erring against rea- 
son and subduing it. The passion may be guilty, but it is 
invincible ; it may be scorned, rejected, but it will not die. 
In the fifth act, when Oreste with the people is seeking Egisto, 
the wretched woman trembling for her paramour exclaims :— 
*‘T am no longer a mother, 

If thou’rt in peril; and against my own blood 

My heart is once more hardening.” 
The dastardly Egisto reproaches her with being the cause of 
his peril. “ Slay me then!” she replies. 

It is not to be expected that the English critic will at once 
delight in Alfieri; it requires study to familiarize the mind 
with the author’s purpose and his means. Many critics object 
to Murillo’s Virgins as Spanish, and to Rubens’ heroines +s 
Flemish ; forgetting that the Italians painted Italians, as the 
Greeks sculptured Greeks, and that therefore Murillo and 
Rubens were no more in fault than they. The reason is this: 
we are so accustomed to the Italian Virgins that they seem 
the true ideal; while the Spanish are strange to us, and have 
a national look. It remained for the modern French school 
to attempt couleur locale, and paint Scripture personages of 
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the race of Israel; and very startling to our artistic sense 
this exhibition is. It is not that the Italian face, being the 
handsomest, seems the most fitting type of ideal subjects; 
but because the greatest painters and the greatest number 
having painted this face, we have become familiar with it,— 
it has ceased to be foreign to our senses. So is it with the 
Shakspearian drama; our tastes are so deeply imbued with 
its flavour, that we deem all others insipid. 

Having endeavoured to discover the right point of view 
from which the plays of Alfieri are to be regarded, we may 
now inquire into his merits and demerits as a poet. Every 
artist who excels in one or more departments fails in some 
others. If Alfieri’s faults are many and serious, they should 
not disturb his reputation for what is really great in him. 
It is true that his plays are wanting in variety and some- 
what rigid in construction; it is true that the Shakspearian 
manner is more interesting and more difficult; but we find 
few who can bend this Ulysses’ bow, even amongst those 
who treat all other bows with superb disdain. Alfieri pulls 
his bow with the strength and skill of a man, and sends 
the arrow home; let us be content with that. There may be 
a want of variety, but we prefer the artistic development of 
one or two passions to the unartistic throwing together of 
many, which is the danger of the Shakspearian model. It 
may be better to have a kingdom than a cottage, but a 
cottage is better than a chaos. 

It is easy to sneer at Alfieri as unmusical and stern, but 
the reader of Italian poetry might be thankful for the change 
from the unvarying sweetness which preceded. Accustomed 
as we are to such inexhaustible wealth in the poetry of Shak- 
speare—poetry of every sort, and all exquisite—we feel that 
Alfieri’s scrupulous rejection of all ornament was unwise ; but 
if we turn to the inexhaustible poverty, which is vainly en- 
deavoured to be covered by a profusion of tinsel, in the works 
of the Spanish and Italian dramatists, we shall fully appreciate 
the brief, vigorous language of Alfieri, always impregnated 
with passion and always to the purpose. 

Yet Alfieri to the last was never thoroughly master of his 
language: intense study had enabled him to write it with a 
purity which defied criticism, but study could not make the 
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language a native one. Italian, as we have seen, was learnt 
by him late in life ; it was the fruit of study, not of education ; 
it was a foreign tongue; it had not been lisped in infancy, 
shouted in boyhood, and in manhood written. It was to him 
what Latin was to Milton or Buchanan: he knew it well 
enough never to shock a Tuscan ear, but he could only be 
correct ; and, incapable of a bold neglect, he could never 
create, never fascinate. It was a dead language to him; he 
knew the meaning of each word, but he could not feel the 
myriad associations which clung around each word. “In 
“ every language,” says Southey, “ there is a magic of words 
“as untranslatable as the Sesame in the Arabian tale; you 
*‘ may retain the meaning, but if the words be changed the 
spell is lost. The magic has its effect only upon those to 
* whom the language is as familiar as their mother-tongue,— 
“hardly indeed upon any but those to whom it is really 
“such.” We may illustrate this by a comparison of two 
common words,—dugle and horn. It would be impossible 
accurately to discriminate the difference here; both words 
mean the same thing, or rather both may mean it, as,—‘ the 
bugle sounded,’ or ‘the horn sounded.’ But the reader has 
only to consider for a moment the very different associations 
which each word calls up, to see that in one place bugle 
would be more apt and more poetical than horn. The fo- 
reigner could never make this distinction; either word would 
call up the same associations to him, because conveying the 
same meaning. Alfieri was somewhat in the same predica- 
ment; he wanted a native language, and therefore wrote in- 
different poetry. 

This will seem heretical to many. It is so much the custom 
to talk of poetry being in the thought and not in the expres- 
sion, of verse and language being merely “the dress” of 
poetry, that it will seem as absurd to attribute a man’s failure 
to a want of mastery over his materials, as it would be to 
deny the greatness of Fra Bartolomeo or Raphael because the 
art of colouring was in its infancy when they painted. We 
see their genius, triumphant over obstacles, it will be argued ; 
we see their designs, in spite of their faulty colouring; why 
therefore do we not see the poetical ideas of Alfieri forcing 
their way through his imperfect language ? 
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This is a point of so much importance in criticism that we 
may be pardoned if we dwell on it amoment. We believe the 
analogy to be wholly false; and if it be not, we could still op- 
pose to it the analogy of another art, music, which will com- 
pletely bear us out. No one calls melody the “dress” of 
music ; no one supposes it is indifferent which note you use, 
or whether you substitute a semitone for a full tone, a major 
fora minor. In music the feeling is inseparable from the ex- 
pression: so also we believe in poetry the idea and the form 
are one,—the feeling inseparable from the expression. Poetry 
is the indissoluble union of thought and feeling: the thought 
may be separated from the verse (the expression), but then 
it becomes prose; the feeling may be separated from the 
thought, but’ then it is only emotion, it ceases to be poetry. 
We may therefore consider only the thoughts to which the 
poet has given utterance, but in so doing we regard him asa 
philosopher, not as a poet. He has clothed that thought in 
feeling, and it has taken a melodious existence in his verse, 
and if you wish to hear him as a poet you must accept his 
only medium of addressing you. You might as well pretend 
to listen to the musician, without reference to his expression 
(his music), demanding only his emotions, as talk of a poet 
independent of his verse. As Goethe profoundly says :— 

“* Miisset in dem Kunst-betrachten 
Immer Eins wie Alles achten, 


Nichts ist drinnen nichts ist draussen, 
Denn was innen das ist aussen.”’ 


The reason why this mistake is never made with respect 
to music is, we believe, because fone is used for no other pur- 
pose than that of musical expression. Whereas in poetry, the 
medium being language, which is also used for prose, and the 
thoughts themselves being often met with in prose, we are 
insensibly led to consider the thoughts apart from the ex- 
pression, and to believe that they are in reality distinct. We 
might as reasonably assume that the form, colour and per- 
fume of a flower were separable from the flower itself, as 
suppose the musical imaginative expression of the poet to be 
independent of his poetry. 

We come then to the conclusion that Alfieri’s want of 
proper creative mastery of his language was the cause of his 
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failure in the poetical portion of his plays. Although there 
are many passages of almost unrivalled vigour, sarcasm and 
pathos, yet there are none which enthusiastic Reviewers could 
quote as “ favourable specimens.” Was he then a great poet ? 
We should rather say he was a great dramatist. He excelled 
in the drama because it suited his impetuous, passionate na- 
ture, and enabled him to lay bare the secrets of the human 
heart; but he could not succeed in descriptive or lyrical 
poetry: he could have written the plays of Aischylus, had 
4Eschylus written the choruses. 

It is indeed a striking evidence of Alfieri’s greatness, in 
those points wherein he is really great, that, with such defects, 
he can excite such deep and lasting admiration in those who 
study him. As a poet he is harsh and crabbed, wanting in 
grace and musical delight. He can only paint a few characters 
and a few passions ; he brings no profound wisdom, no search- 
ing doubts to startle and to occupy the mind; his theatrical 
system is rigid and meagre; no one loves the women and few 
care about the men he draws. He affords little variety, and 
his plays rely solely on the intrinsic interest of the passions. 
But, in spite of all these defects, he is one of the greatest 
of modern dramatists; his theatrical system may be meagre 
of incident, but his plays are the careful works of a profound 
artist. His management of the subject, the due subordina- 
tion of one part to another, the gradual development and 
the perfection of the climax cannot be too much admired : 
his plays do not end in the third or fourth act, and then drag 
through a weary fifth, as so often occurs in other writers, But 
it is in passion that he surpasses almost all his rivals,—pas- 
sion subtle and profound,—and this would cover a multitude 
of sins. Alfieri is an artist: his plays are wholes, not frag- 
ments, and they contain scenes worth wading through volumes 
of rubbish to arrive at: he wants the generous opulence of 
Shakspeare, the stream of whose poesy is fed by a thousand 
tributaries ; but on the other hand he also wants the “ waste- 
ful and ridiculous excess” of Shakspeare’s contemporaries. 
In conclusion, we may say that whoever bestows on Alfieri 
the necessary study, will pronounce him with all his faults the 
greatest dramatist of Italy and one of the greatest of Europe ; 
VOL. XVII.—N®. XXXIV. 2D 
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but that any one who reads his plays without forgetting the 
Shakspearian standard, and without tolerance for faults, will 
wonder what the Italians can find in him to excite such deep 
and lasting admiration. 


ARTICLE II, 


Lucius Cornelius Sulla, genannt der Gliickliche, als Ordner 
der Rémischen Freystaates: dargestellt von Dr. U. S. 
ZAcHARIA. (Lucius Cornelius Sulla, surnamed the 
Fortunate, as Legislator of the Roman Republic.) Hei- 
delberg: 1834. 


WE know no sign of the times more hopeful than the deve- 
lopment of our democratic spirit. There are politicians who 
can test a counter-revolutionary re-action by nothing but elec- 
tion lists; never remembering that the ballot-box and the 
suffrage are merely means to an end, and that the real end of 
democracy is for every free citizen to take an active share in 
the great work of government. If we gain this, it little matters 
whether we gain it by those means which we are accustomed 
to look upon as natural and legitimate. If our national cha- 
racter is impregnated with elevating sentiments of authority 
and responsibility, it little matters in what actual machinery 
it embodies them. With an indolent or heedless race, decay 
will fasten alike upon liberal or despotic institutions, but the 
eagles were never gathered together until the carcase was al- 
ready fallen. No people can perish which is conscious of its 
danger and arms itself to meet it. It is indeed mournful 
for rich and poor to stand arrayed against each other, their 


ranks becoming every day more clearly defined, and the gulf 


that separates them growing blacker and deeper and narrower. 
But it is a more mournful and more solemn thing for a great 
nation to glide silently to its grave, the very hour of its ex- 
tinction unmarked by any stroke upon the clock of time, un- 
less the world be watching the mighty hand that may deal its 
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last blow. Our horizon may be dark, but Rome’s was still 
darker ; when one by one her most intellectual and ingenious 
minds darkened at sight of the dangers that surrounded them, 
and, shrinking from the unwelcome task of administering 
affairs, sought a safe distraction in the excitements of specu- 
lative literature ; when one or two great men alone continued 
true to their high calling, their crests flashing all the brighter 
for the darkness that elsewhere overhung the field. We re- 
joice to think that there are no signs of such despondency 
at home: it seems, on the contrary, that as events tend more 
clearly to a great national crisis, rank after rank is marshalling 
itself for the struggle, and growing conscious of some larger 
aim than the promotion of its own interests. Class after class 
bears witness to the necessity of united action, and feels itself 
charged with God’s commission to strive manfully for the 
safety of England. The English have been called political 
and practical since the days of the Plantagenets, and hourly 
every national taste and pursuit is determining towards this 
centre. The development of our municipal institutions has 
given to many a member of the poorer classes a better politi- 
cal education than was possessed by statesmen of the fifteenth 
century. But,as the price of our final triumph, we must sacri- 
fice much that inferior nations are proud of. The masculine 
training that hardens and compacts the muscles is destruc- 
tive to external smoothness. We must strip away much that 
is graceful and precious, and cast into the furnace our jewels of 
silver and gold, rejoiced to forge them into spear and shield 
for the salvation of our Carthage. We are told that our lite- 
rature cannot boast of any great names to vie with the giants 
of former days: but if the Church has no Aquinas or Hooker, 
it was never more rich in men true to the active calling of 
apostles. Right or wrong in doctrine, all the Christian 
clergy are awake to the task of leavening and civilizing the 
inorganized masses of our population. ‘The historian is no 
longer a speculator on interesting “historic doubts,” or the 
teller of a pleasing story; but he is a prophet, to drag up 
from the bosom of the past some neglected fact or perverted 
precedent, to purge it from all its temporary accessories, and 
hold it up before our eyes for reproof, correction and instruc- 
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tion. Two authors stand prominently forward with this distinct 
and acknowledged aim, speaking with a voice as eloquent as 
ever thundered from the tribune or the pulpit. Every page of 
Mr. Carlyle’s history is a professed warning to an unworking 
upper class to set their house in order. Had Dr. Arnold 
finished his Roman History, we are convinced we should have 
seen how this one idea was rooting itself in his mind,—indig- 
nation at the great anomaly of an enormous slave population, 
festering at the foundation of the society which was crowned 
by the powerful and wealthy aristocracy of Rome. 

In many respects Rome is our parallel, and if in the points 
we have dwelt upon our condition is more hopeful, are we sure 
that we are not burdened with heavier embarrassments? In 
the great blot upon our English society, the separation be- 
tween rich and poor, we need look for no earlier parallel than 
France in the last century; and the right or wrong adjust- 
ment of those relations decides so thoroughly the final fate of 
a nation, that we may almost parody Luther’s exclamation 
and say, that it is the great sign of a rising or a falling state. 
But France offers rather a warning on this point, than any 
just parallel to our present condition. France perished for 
want of a democracy,—Rome in spite of one. Rome, as 
well as England, had her popular party, throwing up at 
intervals some great men who pursued their holy course in 
spite of the selfishness and rapacity that supported them. 
Rome, as well as England, had popular leaders, who knew 
not how to elevate their followers, and so were content to 
sweeten the cup of their degradation,—the men who bring on 
a revolution, and destroy, for their own selfish ends, the only 
stay against its excesses, the honour and honesty of those who 
are to effect it. In France we may look to the opposition of rich 
and poor; in modern Italy, to the effect of spiritual tyranny ; 
but for the concentration of all the various dangers that be- 
set us, for the clashing and turmoil of her political life, for the 
unshaken majesty of her bearing towards foreign nations, 
for the hollow glitter of her aristocracy above and the sul- 
len moan of her populace below, for the singular witness 
borne to the strength of her institutions and character by the 
great men whose voices make themselves heard above the 
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storm, for the union of all these various characteristics, Eng- 
land can find her only parallel in conquering and gorgeous 
Rome. 

We believe that all Europe is watching us, and if we were 
blind to this parallel, it would be forced upon us by con- 
tinental writers. We need only instance the elaborate paint- 
ings in the third part of M. Michelet’s History of Rome ; and 
the same idea influenced Dr. Zacharia in the work before us, 
even to the extent of transplanting into Roman history the 
political terminology of England. This work, though nomi- 
nally a life of Sulla, is in great part taken up with a retrospect 
of the half century that preceded his public life,—the period 
between the appearance of Tiberius Gracchus and the close 
of the Social War. 

Dr. Arnold has complained of the painful dissatisfaction 
which follows all our attempts to penetrate through the out- 
ward surface of history and catch a glimpse of the inner and 
practical life of ancient Greece and Rome. We feel the sense 
of incompleteness yet more oppressive as we strive to form 
clear conceptions of the definite shape and substance of indi- 
vidual character. There are hardly five or six characters in 
the first six centuries of Rome of which we can form any 
particular idea. Till we come within the range of the light 
which Cicero’s enormous store of personal anecdotes throws 
back on the two or three preceding generations, we can rarely 
do more than guess at the characters of the heroes of Roman 
history. But after the fall of Carthage the darkness becomes 
less dense, and it is easier to conceive the personal merits and 
defects of the Gracchi than to give a consistent history of 
their measures. 

Tiberius Gracchus was sprung from the very highest rank 
of the Roman aristocracy, and the splendour of his family 
connexions must have been a source of influence hardly in- 
ferior to that possessed by the famous “ cousinhood” of the 
last century. His namesake and ancestor had triumphed at 
Beneventum in the second Punic war; his maternal grand- 
father was the great Scipio; his father, censor and twice con- 
sul, as tribune had protected the latter against impeachment ; 

he was himself brother-in-law to Scipio Aimilianus, the con- 
queror of Carthage, and son-in-law to Appius Claudius, con- 
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sul, censor and chief of the Senate. His education was hardly 
that of a Roman. In the famous villa at Misenum, which 
was afterwards the seat of the luxury of Lucius Lucullus, his 
mother Cornelia, the daughter of Scipio, had assembled the 
most distinguished scholars and artists of the time. Mucius 
Sczevola, sprung from one of the few Roman families which 
neglected the profession of arms for the triumphs of the forum, 
was admitted to the earliest intimacy of the future tribune. 
There were to be seen Blossius of Cuma, and Diophanes, an 
exile from Mitylene, whom Cicero names as the most eloquent 
of all contemporary Greeks; and Plutarch tells us how it was 
long said in Rome, that Tiberius owed much of the compre- 
hensiveness’ and liberality of his views to their society. 

His first public appearance illustrated singularly his free- 
dom from the sterner elements of the national character. The 
Republic had been waging a disastrous war against the little 
state of Numantia. The hardy inhabitants of the Castilian 
mountains had successfully defied the consul Mancinus, and 
at length surprized his army under circumstances somewhat 
similar to those which marked the defeat at Caudium. Ti- 
berius Gracchus at that time served as queestor in the army 
of Spain, and had no hesitation in pledging the commonwealth 
to a peace which in no way could be considered dishonourable. 
The independence of Numantia was to be guaranteed, but the 
whole army with its arms, including 20,000 Roman citizens, 
was to march away unmolested. The news of this transaction 
no sooner reached Rome, than it roused against its authors 
all the best and worst feelings of the aristocracy. The peace 
was not to be ratified ; the officers who had negotiated it were 
to be given up to the enemy. ‘The consul himself supported 
this proposal, but Tiberius boldly defended his own conduct 
as at once humane and politic. He was acquitted by the 
Comitia, and remained at Rome to lay the foundations of the 
revolution that was eventually to destroy the Republic. 

The fifty years just elapsed had been, if not the healthiest, 
certainly the most splendid in Roman history. The republic 
had risen triumphant from its deadly conflict with Hannibal, 
and secured more thoroughly its supremacy over the Italian 
nations. Then followed a period of foreign conquest and rare 
internal repose: the old feuds of patricians and plebeians 
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had long since died away, and the breathing-time which inter- 
vened, before the struggle of classes succeeded to that of races, 
had been prolonged by the severe pressure of common peril in 
the Carthaginian war. The people had rallied to a man round 
the Senate which disdained to treat with the victor of Canne, 
and then rolled back the tide of conquest across the shores of 
the Mediterranean and the mountains of Macedonia. Spain 
had been portioned into provinces; the power of the magnifi- 
cent Antiochus had been crippled ; Mummius had decorated 
the capitol with the paintings and statues of Corinth. But it 
was plain that this prosperous period was drawing to a close ; 
beneath this imposing exterior the strength of the state was 
slowly decaying. While every victorious general brought 
back enormous wealth in gold and jewels and the rare mer- 
chandize of the East, his chariot-wheels were followed by 
crowds of prisoners destined for sale at Rome. The populace 
of the city was soon augmented by these needy foreigners ; 
and support from trade (as Dr. Arnold has justly shown) there 
was none, as every great household consumed the manufac- 
tures of its own private slaves. The legionary soldiers too 
returned to a country half depopulated by the grasping rapa- 
city of the rich. The Licinian law, which in all probability 
allotted a portion of arable land to every citizen, had been 
for the last two centuries in a course of gradual abolition. 
The great landed proprietors continued to add house to house 
and field to field, till their weaker neighbours gradually re- 
ceded before the various appliances which wealth and station 
can put in force; and they too by degrees migrated to the 
capital, to swell its mass of wretchedness and turbulence. 
The cloud, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, continued to 
swell and blacken till it overspread the heavens. Rapidly 
there formed in the state a vast pauperized population, —free 
citizens by birth, but often slaves by origin and feeling, ripe 
for any outbreak, and irritated by the constant contemplation 
of the excessive wealth of the nobility. The theorists of 
Misenum can hardly have been used to look on such a 
state as the necessary concomitant of civilization, and must 
very early have stirred up Gracchus to reflect on the inevi- 
table consequence of this obstacle to all national development. 
He was no sooner elected tribune than he brought forward 
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his agrarian law: he proposed to put in force, with some 
slight relaxation, the yet unrepealed provisions of the Lici- 
nian law, by which a large proportion of the Italian soil would 
be diverted from its actual occupiers and filled by extracts 
from the town populations. 

The advantages of such a plan were obvious; it would 
at once have called into cultivation large districts of ex- 
cellent land, which were then yielding about a quarter of 
their possible produce under the sterile influence of slave- 
labour; it would have at once created a free middle class of 
small proprietors, and drawn away from the head of the state 
much of the blood which was producing giddiness at Rome. 
But at the same time, as a practical measure, it contained 
strange and serious difficulties, which we must neither neg- 
lect if we find them real, nor shrink at if they turn out to be 
imaginary. The law was a clear and distinct violation of the 
rights of property ; it possessed every one of the dangers in- 
herent in such a violation. It is very true that Niebuhr and 
Savigny have proved the theory of the Roman laws to have 
been in its favour. The Republic had jealously refused to 
give an absolute guarantee for the possession of public land. 
One similar proposition had already been carried ; but that 
proposition was made in the year of the city 387, and Tiberius 
Gracchus was chosen tribune in the year 620. The limit of 
500 jugera had been applied when the public land hardly 
stretched twenty miles from Rome, and though Tiberius raised 
the limit to 1000 jugera, the countervailing extension had been 
infinitely greater. The existing system had been undisturbed 
for more than two centuries, and we may estimate the shock 
given to public credit, by imagining our own feelings at any 
resumption of the ecclesiastical estates granted to private in- 
dividuals. The dangers of such a plan were more obvious 
than its advantages ; it was violently resisted by all the higher 
classes ; though it was formally carried, its execution was com- 
pletely crippled, and long afterwards it was spoken of in the 
strongest language of reprobation by such a man as Cicero. 

But after all, was the Republic the better for relinquishing 
it? The poor continued to increase in number; their in- 
fluence in the Comitia grew day by day; their destitu- 
tion forced itself on the attention of every humane mind. 
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Every brilliant adventurer found that poverty had formed 
tools ready to his hand. Once, and once only, the consum- 
mate talents and virtues of Cicero won the people from 
the designs of Catiline; but on every other occasion they 
lent a ready ear to any one that held out promises of ame- 
liorating their condition. Sulpicius, Saturninus, Clodius, 
all possessed this single recommendation; and though the 
Senate refused agrarian laws which would have settled the 
people as free proprietors, it constantly passed frumentarian 
or corn-laws, which satisfied for the time a starving mob, 
by reducing them to the condition of public mendicants, 
ready at last to league with Cesar against the state, and then 
to resign it quietly into the hands of his heir. 

But we may go further, and ask if it be certain that this 
resistance secured even the rights of property themselves? 
The Gracchi fell before the landed aristocracy. The latter 
retained their estates for thirty or forty years; but the tri- 
umphs of Marius and Cinna made severe inroads in the for- 
tunes of the great families. Their fall was arrested by the 
iron hand of Sulla, but they owed their salvation to the legion- 
aries, whose claims were now to be satisfied. The rights of 
property stood on a very slippery foundation, when forty-seven 
legions were quartered on the fairest districts of Etruria and 
Campania. Cvzesar’s soldiers came next; and by the time 
that the fall of Perusia placed all Italy at the disposal of Oc- 
tavianus, the scanty wreck of the aristocracy must have sighed 
for the peaceful and constitutional legislation of the Gracchi. 
Either way their land would have gone ; the difference was, 
that as matters actually turned out, their whole order had 
perished with their wealth ; and that Italy was divided, not 
among an independent and frugal peasantry, but among hordes 
of needy soldiers, used to all the license of Asiatic campaigns, 
indisposed to regular labour, sure to waste their sudden 
gains, and then to be ready for the next rebel who needed 
their services. 

These are not mere speculations for the study of the 
scholar, but deep practical principles of universal applica- 
tion. The millions of free proprietors who spread from the 
English Channel to the southern coast of Provence might 
have been called into existence by a relaxation of the French 
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law of entail, with far less injury to the foundations of pro- 
perty and civil society than that which followed the crimes 
and confiscations of the revolutionary period. There are 
three epochs in a nation’s history, during two of which it 
may attempt some approach to the equal adjustment of 
wealth, and assist the citizens by a distribution of the national 
funds. It is possible, by timely and prudent legislation, to 
prevent the existence of large multitudes, unconnected with 
the State by any tie which is not merely temporary and local : 
it is possible also, if that opportunity be disregarded, to make 
some great sacrifice, to bid the rich look boldly in the face of 
their embarrassments, and redress the balance of the social 
scale. But if the first opportunity be thrown away, and the 
second also, there remains for that nation nothing but a fear- 
ful and bloody struggle between those who have and those 
who have not. Aristocracies have perished in such a con- 
flict before this time, but the Lord of Hosts has never willed 
that a people should be so worsted, without dragging down 
in its fall all that the nation had holy and precious. In 
England we have long passed the first stage,—the second is 
still with us: grave and solemn voices are not wanting to 
warn us against letting it slip, and we do devoutly pray that 
our eyes may be opened while it is yet time. 

Tiberius Gracchus perished, but his mantle fell on one 
who, so far as we can judge from the few remaining authori- 
ties, approached more nearly than any other Roman to the 
standard of perfect greatness. Caius Gracchus had been 
early introduced into public life; at the age of twenty he 
acted as commissioner for executing the agrarian law, when 
his brother’s corpse was thrown like a malefactor’s into the 
Tiber and denied the rites of burial. The events of that 
day were indelibly impressed upon his mind: by birth and 
position he was naturally marked out as the successor of the 
murdered tribune ; and the people would soon have taken 
courage to assist him in what Roman morality held to be the 
duty of revenge. But a great man who is duly filled with a 
consciousness of his appointed task, must needs long distrust 
his own powers, and reverently and warily at last set about 
the work given him to do. He will be content to forgo oppor- 
tunities for personal display ; his own rebellious nature must 
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be crushed and mortified before he dares to govern others ; 
power is to him not a prize to be wrestled for, but a solemn 
duty to be borne on shoulders hardened and exercised for 
their burthen. Caius Gracchus still hung back; at last, 
chosen queestor, he passed two years beyond the legal term 
in the barren island of Sardinia. Great events occurred in his 
absence; the vengeance of the aristocracy pursued to the 
death his brother’s friends; the Italians had been roused 
from the complete depression that followed on the Punic war ; 
the small town of Fregellae had been marked out by rumour 
as a centre of disaffection, and was in consequence visited by 
a vengeance so terrible that its very site is now unknown. 
Caius’ return to Rome was hastened by an affront prompted 
by the suspicious and cruel policy of the government. Still he 
refused to take any part in public life, till a series of unwise at- 
tacks dragged him reluctantly from his obscurity. The Senate 
impeached him for desertion of his post ; his name was mixed 
up with those of the conspirators at Fregelle. From that 
moment the charm was broken; the people flocked around 
the brother of their early leader; his sentiments, his voice, 
his kind and gentle nature, all recalled Tiberius, save when 
a fiercer and more vehement bearing declared that the mature 
decision of his calm judgement was quickened by the recol- 
lection that the holiest ties on earth had been violated by his 
public enemies. 

It is no injustice to Tiberius to speak of the wider com- 
pass of his brother’s policy. Tiberius had laid the founda- 
tion, and many features of the later statesman’s legislation 
only reproduced projects which had been broached unsuccess- 
fully ten years before. The actual enactments of the elder 
brother were limited to the redress of one great grievance— 
the enormous disparity between rich and poor: but the 
comprehensive mind of Caius sought to cherish not one, but 
every element of good which he could discover within the 
state; and, not content with that, his genius ranged across 
the Mediterranean and the A®gean, over all the countries 
which the eagles had yet visited. As a Roman, his first care 
was for the existence of the Republic, and that depended on 
an agrarian law. But he saw that Rome was too limited to 
be the sole centre of a great empire: the Italian allies must 
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be called in to refresh with their vigorous youth the lan- 
guishing frame of the Republic. No one can say how far 
Caius Gracchus contemplated all the difficulties in the way 
of this scheme; but the vision of a great Italian common- 


wealth seems undoubtedly to have risen before his eyes, and 
the next problem was to provide for its maintenance in full 
supremacy over the barbarous nations of Europe and the 
exhausted relics of the Macedonian empire. A community 
of suffering had probably inclined the Roman populace to 


look favourably on the claims of the provinces. 


The consuls, 


who crushed the organs of the democracy at home, led out 
their troops, at the expiration of their year of office, to the 
wealthy districts of Asia, which promised an inexhaustible 
harvest to their rapacious ingenuity. The genius as well as 
the heart of Gracchus revolted from such a mode of govern- 
ment; he saw that if Rome was to be really strong and 
healthy, if she was not to enter upon a useless dotage as 
soon as her career of conquest was completed, the stream 
of her unfailing energy must be poured through all the ar- 
teries of her vast dominions: the great cities that had 
bearded her of old must now be made receptacles for her 
spirit, at once to curb and civilize the surrounding population. 
Carthage and Corinth must be to the Italian what Fidenz and 
Anxur had been to the Roman republic—the propugnacula 
imperii—the watch-towers to overlook the weak points of her 
extended frontier. But the state of the provinces was inti- 
mately connected with another measure of extreme import- 
ance. The assignments of public land to the poor would 
undoubtedly involve a great loss to the treasury; it was 
therefore of double importance to look well to the sources of 
revenue abroad. The exactions of the proconsuls brought 
home no public funds ; on the contrary, they only exhausted 
the stores which should have yielded their due proportion to 
the publicani. Those wealthy capitalists looked with a jea- 
lous eye upon the oppressions of which they were themselves 
the victims: they were an active and enterprizing order,— 
in some respects already forming, certainly capable of being 


raised to the rank of, an efficient middle class. 


Hence the 


next step taken by Gracchus was of the highest importance. 


Public impeachments had hitherto been tried by the Senate ; 
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the most frequent charge was that of extortion in the pro- 
vinces ; the delinquents met with invariable and scandalous 
acquittal from the sharers in their offences. By a new law, 
the eqguites alone were made eligible to the office of judges, or 
rather of jurymen. There are many obscurities to be cleared 
up before we can settle the actual provisions of this measure, 
but in its leading features the plan seems clearly enough 
defined. 

Here then we have three distinct groups of alterations, 
forming the basis of the new constitution contemplated by 
Caius Gracchus. The nation was to be drawn together in a 
harmonious unity, by lessening in some degree the startling 
inequalities in the distribution of wealth. A new class, jealous 
by habit of the deposed aristocracy, was to be bound over to 
the maintenance of the new estate. The commonwealth was 
to rest on the broad foundations of the Italian nation, and to 
preserve its empire by a scrupulously watched system of mer- 
ciful and civilizing government. In three great classes,—the 
knights, the poor Romans, the inhabitants of Samnium and 
Lucania,—Caius discerned the valuable elements of a new 
society. One class only he pursued with unrelenting hostility, 
that namely of the highest aristocracy, which had produced 
the great Camillus and Fulvius and Scipio, but which, in the 
day of its corruption and decline, was to engender Verres, 
Catiline and Clodius. 

The Sempronian laws threw legislative power into the hands 
of the poor. The rich were to be forced to abate something 
of their habitual neglect of the lower class, and they would 
never consent to this, till conciliation and kindness were neces- 
sary for the maintenance of theirown influence. But still Caius 
Gracchus was no demagogue or mob-flatterer. Like Pericles, 
he had a high and disinterested contempt for popularity ; his 
vision far transcended that of his contemporaries, and the 
senate triumphed at last by the wicked policy of rousing the 
prejudices of the mob against schemes they were unable to 
appreciate. For two successive years Caius was chosen tri- 
bune; each was marked by organic reforms of vast import- 
ance. One law curbed the unconstitutional power with which 
the senate was wont to invest the consuls in times of public 
disturbance; another limited the influence of the first class 
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in the Comitia; a third was aimed against the intrigues which 
accompanied the assignment of the consular provinces. But 
at the elections of the next year he was rejected; the un- 
scrupulous and violent Opimius, the destroyer of Fregelle, 
was elected consul. ,The popular party, who contemplated a 
resort to armed resistance, were checked by a sudden display 
of vigour, and their illustrious leader was left to perish by 
his own hands. 

Caius Gracchus met the fate of his brother, and with him 
passed away all hopes of a peaceful and legal regeneration of 
the state. We pass over thirty years, and Italy is already 
trembling on the brink of the Social war. During the interval, 
all the former causes of dissension continued to increase ; 
the popular’ party had been suddenly crushed; the Sem- 
pronian laws were in a great measure repealed ; the Agrarian 
law was stripped by the Thorian of one of its most important 
provisions—the prohibition, namely, to sell any of the assigned 
land. The judicial law alone survived its author unmuti- 
lated, and the frequent notices of condemnations which we 
glean from the scanty epitomes of Livy and Velleius show 
that its provisions were not ineffectual. But at home cor- 
ruption was alarmingly on the increase; the respect for law 
and antiquity which had given the Roman character its rough 
consistency, had completely disappeared; luxury and per- 
sonal profligacy were of unexampled extent. The capital of 
the world began to rival Corinth and Antioch for skill in all 
the arts of sensuality ; and nothing resisted the universal con- 
tagion but the inalienable hardihood and courage which still 
marked the citizens of the sovereign nation, from Cadiz to the 
Euphrates. Their conquests still proceeded with the same 
solemn regularity ; abroad, their front was still brilliant and 
imposing, but at length even this suffered from the inroads 
of their shameful pecuniary corruption. Sallust names the 
Jugurthine war as the occasion of the first successful blow 
struck at the power of the nobility ; and it was on the eve of 
that war that the barbarian tyrant, as he slowly and reluctantly 
withdrew, is said to have looked back on the city whose un- 
principled venality he had fathomed to its lowest depths, and 
uttered his bitter prophecy of the speedy ruin that must over- 
take such a nation and such a government. 
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Marius was raised to the consulship in time to complete 
this war. His rugged nature, unelevated by intellectual or 
moral refinement, disdaining pleasures to which he was insen- 
sible, triumphing in his ignorance of polite literature and art, 
fitted him admirably to strike at the root of an aristocracy 
in the fullness of their wealth and insolence. But his genius 
was at first allowed a national field for its display. The tide 
of emigration from the north-east was already breaking in 
upon the mountain-wall of Italy, and the assemblage of a 
countless host of the Cimbri filled the peninsula with as great 
a terror as, a century and a half earlier, had roused 800,000 
Italians against the Gauls. For four years the black cloud of 
the barbarians hung upon the Alps, and for four successive 
years Marius was re-elected consul. In the third and fourth 
years two decisive engagements were fought: in one Marius 
crushed the Teutones, in the next the Cimbri, and achieved the 
victories to which, humanly speaking, we owe it that Chris- 
tianity was developed on the calm surface of the Empire, and 
not amid the crush and convulsions of a barbarian invasion. 
With peace the old quarrels returned: the furious career of 
Saturninus shook all society to its foundations, but the gigantic 
shadows of the Italian war were already closing over Rome, 
and once again a national cause was to unite the whole Roman 
people. 

We have seen that both Tiberius and Caius Gracchus pro- 
posed to grant the franchise to their Italian subjects. The 
dreadful fate of Fregellze showed the fear with which the ari- 
stocracy looked on such a proposal, and the period we have 
just gone through was marked by evident apprehensions on 
their part. A law of extraordinary stringency had been 
passed,—the Lex Licinia Mucia, which provided for an accu- 
rate registration of all the citizens of the various states. At 
length, in the year 662, Marcus Livius Drusus, a man of 
genius and eloquence, was elected tribune, and he seems to 
have taken advantage of the general expectations of the allies 
to bring about an accommodation with the senate. The for- 
mer were to receive the franchise, the latter to regain posses- 
sion of the tribunals. But the national pride of the Romans 
had been too powerful even for Caius Gracchus, and the 
bow of Ulysses was not to be bent by a weaker hand. Drusus 
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fell by assassination in the public streets, and no inquiry into 
his death took place. The year 662 was marked by no con- 
cessions, but by the severe provisions of the Varian law, 
which struck at all who were suspected of encouraging the 
allies. Then the flame at once burst forth, and all the rem- 
nants of the Sabellan races sprung simultaneously to arms. 
Side by side with Rome there arose a new republic, whose 
capital was fixed at Corfinium, in the mountainous territory 
of the Abruzzi. The allies were organized in a regular con- 
stitution, formed nearly on the model of the Roman. They 
coined their own money ; they elected their own magistrates, 
two consuls and twelve pretors, annually. Rome saw her- 
self suddenly thrown on her own resources, and compelled 
to battle for her existence single-handed against all the nations 
by whose assistance she had subdued the world. The whole 
question of the Italian war is foreign to the immediate strug- 
gle of parties at Rome, but its effects were felt so deeply by 
the following generations, that we are compelled to give it a 
few moments’ separate consideration. 

Pyrrhus had not sailed from Brundusium ten years, before 
the whole of Italy Proper had submitted to Rome. Never 
was conquest more clearly justified, for it was the triumph 
of discipline and perseverance over wavering insubordina- 
tion and fickleness of purpose. Etruria fell, almost with- 
out a struggle, and “the proud Samnite’s heart of steel” 
itself was unavailing to repair the defects of a loose federal 
constitution. Now, throughout the first five centuries of 
Rome, it had been the invariable custom to extend some 
portion of the franchise to each free state as it was con- 
quered. A new tribe, as the phrase was, was formed out of 
the territory that accrued to the Republic; that is, its popu- 
lation was admitted to vote in the Comitia, with that of the 
twenty tribes which divided all the land remaining to Rome 
after her early war with Porsenna. The practice continued 
till the tribes reached the number of thirty-five. All the rest 
of Italy was treated as a foreign conquest, and the prudent 
policy which forbade all national congresses, and extended 
to different parts of the Italian confederacy various degrees of 
freedom, suppressed for a time any spirit of united resistance. 
But the lapse of two hundred years gave time to the countries 
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that had been desolated by Papirius and Carvilius to repair 
the losses of their population and their fortunes. Their very 
exclusion from the Roman franchise had given opportunity 
for the more important municipal towns to rise in wealth and 
consequence. Such a state could not for ever co-exist with 
absolute political depression. In all the perils of the Republic 
the allies had shared as citizens; the flower of the legions 
were recruited from their resources ; the justice of their claims 
was rendered yet more manifest by their losses in the Cimbric 
war. The moral position of the Roman aristocracy had suf- 
fered deeply from the exhibition of their scandalous venality 
in the affair of Jugurtha, and yet that aristocracy enjoyed 
consulships and triumphs and governed provinces for which 
the blood of the proscribed Italians had been shed so lavishly. 
Nay, when an individual Italian did obtain the franchise, he 
was found inferior in nothing to the members of the ruling 
city. The Metelli and Scauri who mismanaged the African 
war were Romans; Marius, the finisher of that war, the con- 
queror of the Cimbri, was an Italian. Yet Campania and 
Samnium were treated by single officers with almost as griev- 
ous tyranny as oppressed the most distant provinces. The 
issue of such a contest could not be doubtful. By fair means 
or foul the Italian nations were to have a political existence ; 
the war was continued for two or three years; step by step 
the full franchise was at last wrung from Rome, and the Ita- 
lian Republic at once melted away; but the success of its 
efforts had laid bare serious defects in the Roman consti- 
tution. 

This constitution, like that of all the Greek and Italian 
states, was essentially intended for a town. Its provisions 
for the public assembly of the citizens were impracticable, 
except on condition of a moderate population and a limited 
range of frontier: all the speculations of the Greek philoso- 
phers presupposed such a state of things. Accordingly, as 
the territory of the Republic increased, the only choice lay 
between actual military government, or the old plan of enrol- 
ling each fresh district in new tribes, whose population should 
meet and vote at Rome. Representative government was 
undreamt of, and it is curious to observe how near Rome re- 
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peatedly approached to the discovery of its principles. The 
first plebeian tribunes stood in the position of our earliest 
House of Commons; they were not magistrates to govern 
the plebeians, but simply representatives to assert the claims 
of their constituents as integral portions of the state; their 
privilege of personal inviolability, their veto by vote of a 
majority of the college, all point to this identity. Strictly 
speaking, the tribunes were not members of the senate, but 
they joined it. The senate represented the great council of 
the curie, and the tribunes represented that of the com- 
monalty ; but the number of the latter was too small to admit 
of their meeting as a separate legislative body. The promi- 
nence which, this fact secured to individuals, and the gradual 
admission of plebeian senators, encouraged the idea that the 
tribunes belonged to the same class as the consuls and pre- 
tors, who presided in the senate. Long before the actual 
abolition of their exclusive privileges, the senate seems to have 
drawn away much of their legislation from the curie. If a 
hundred tribunes, instead of five, had been elected on the sa- 
cred hill, there is little doubt that they would have acquired 
the same preponderance over the Comitia tributa :—as it was, 
they only appeared as leaders chosen by the people to impede 
and thwart the government. Strong in defence, they were 
powerless in attack ; and, in default of any efficient organ, the 
popular voice could only make itself heard in the general as- 
sembly of the tribes. By degrees, as the plebeians came to 
constitute the mass of the nation, that assembly naturally ab- 
sorbed the whole legislation of the state. The tribunes, no 
longer needed as representatives, relinquished that office which 
they had only half assumed, but retained extravagant and 
formidable powers, consecrated by legal inviolability. As ma- 
gistrates they had no definite duties, except the vague one 
of redressing injuries, but their actual sway was paramount 
over all the commonwealth. Again, at a later period, Rome 
seemed about to enter on a representative government. 
When the senate had been thinned by Sulla’s proscriptions, 
he filled it up by elections at the Comitia centuriata. Fully 
developed, this plan might have checked the evils which fol- 
lowed the Italian war, but it was evidently only a temporary 
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expedient, and was never repeated*. At that very moment, 
the senate of Corfinium was composed of representatives from 
the different towns of Italy; but, even with such an example 
before her eyes, Rome persisted in the centralizing policy 
which had been wise in the third century of the city. She 
admitted the allies indeed to her franchise, and gave them the 
privilege of voting at the Roman assemblies. Now there is 
no doubt but that this result, incomplete as it was, had at least 
the effect of curing the discontent that was rankling through 
all Italy, and gave Rome half a century of breathing-time 
for completing the conquest of the world ; but it brought toa 
crisis all the evils that threatened her. Rome became more 
decidedly than ever the head and centre of Italy; genius, 
wealth, numbers, all found there the only theatre for their 
development. The city populace was enormously increased ; 
the country towns, whose leading men were drawn off to 
Rome, sunk insensibly in importance ; and the mass of voters 
was so immense that it was physically impossible to concen- 
trate them within one spot. The Comitia were more than 
ever at the mercy of any who could beset the place of meet- 
ing with an armed force. The very measure which under a 
representative government would have breathed a fresh youth 
into Italy, became the means of exasperating the old irritation, 
and of rendering yet more impossible the peaceful develop- 
ment of a democratic element. 

Dr. Zachariai speaks of the civil wars as the natural con- 
tinuation and development of the Social war, and with some 
qualification the remark is true. The Italian war had enough 
in common with a civil one, to prepare men’s minds for the 
struggle that was to ensue. The whole peninsula, that for two 
hundred years had been looked upon as one state, was rudely 
broken up and wasted by hostile armies. The Roman sy- 
stem had struck its roots into society too deeply to be over- 
thrown at once. Legions met in battle that spoke the same 
language,—that had often fought side by side, perhaps under 


* This article had left the writer’s hands before the late publication of Niebuhr’s 
Lectures on Roman History. Niebuhr considers (vol. i. p. 416) that the annual 
election of twenty questors constituted the senate a real representative assembly. 
We can at present only refer to the discussion of this question in § 150 of Gittling’s 
‘Geshichte der Rémischen Staatsverfassung.’ 
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the general that now commanded one of them. But the in- 
direct consequences were yet more important. It is the pecu- 
liar curse of a civil war that the mass of an army rarely un- 
derstands the principle at issue,—that the victorious side has 
always to fear the folly and ignorance of its supporters. The 
national glory, the integrity of the national territory, are ideas 
which speak eloquently to the minds of large multitudes, 
however illiterate. But the more abstract principles at stake 
in a civil war are not so obviously discernible; the only 
rallying-point for the soldier is his devotion and personal 
attachment to his leader. The soldiers that fought at Naseby 
were undoubtedly much above the average intelligence, but 
even they were compelled to follow the standard under which 
they had striven for their principles, as if it was to represent 
them for ever. In great measure all parties united against 
the Italians, but their grievances had been too popular a 
topic in the assemblies,—the ties of relationship and con- 
nexion had been too numerous,—for the government to be 
able to dispense with any means for securing the allegiance 
of their armies. The promiscuous plunder must have been 
very great; the laxity of discipline was notorious. Aulus 
Albinus, a questor, was killed by his own troops; but even 
Sulla, the sternest of despots, dared not punish the mutineers ; 
he shrank from the hazard of breaking the spell which bound 
them to his person. Thus were the consciences of men already 
prepared for the contemplation of a civil war, and thus were 
weapons ready furnished for their hands! The final enfran- 
chisement of the allies had added fresh materials of strife. 
The popular party had long looked favourably upon their 
claim; for a moment it had been silenced by the universal 
cry for war; but as soon as the Romans had overcome their 
repugnance to admit any partner on their throne, as soon as 
the aristocracy had lost the prestige which attended the as- 
sertors of exclusive nationality, the question of the franchise 
at once resumed its place in the counsels of the popular party. 
During the very heat of the struggle, Marius, six times consul, 
his whole glory identified with that of Rome, had acted with 
irresolution and want of energy ; and now that all parties had 
agreed to yield some portion of freedom, it was impossible not 
to give it fully and unconditionally. 
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The first measure of Sulpicius* was practically to repeal 
the Varian law; the second, to give the full franchise to the 
allies, instead of trying to satisfy them with a mockery of their 
claims, by admitting them to vote after the thirty-five tribes 
had already given their decision. But when once the Italians 
became Roman citizens, an aristocratic government was im- 
possible for ever. With the same bad policy that has marked 
the conduct of the English conservatives towards Ireland, the 
aristocracy had contrived to identify their principles with op- 
position to the Italian nation, and they succeeded in making 
the triumph of the latter incompatible with their own exist- 
ence. ‘Their leaders had invariably pandered to the narrow- 
est nationality of the forum. Every champion of the Italians 
—the Gracchi, Drusus—had in turn perished by the daring 
lawlessness of the governing class. They were regarded 
as the representatives of the fierce, untameable pride which 
had desolated Samnium, had repaid the mercies of Cau- 
dium by the slaughter of Caius Pontius, and had just de- 
stroyed 300,000 of the youtlt of Italy ; and Sulla was to the 
aristocracy, what the aristocracy was to Rome,—the highest 
expression of its arrogance and bitterness. The votes of all 
Italy had now their weight in the Comitia, and all that weight 
was thrown into the popular scale. We have seen how the 
consequences of the Italian war had exaggerated the previous 
disorders of the state. There must already have been de- 
sponding politicians to prophecy the certainty and the inuti- 
lity of civil war, and to sigh for the quiet dominion of a single 
master. Little could be hoped from the triumph of any party ; 
respect for law and moderation there was none on either side. 
The populace, whom Caius Gracchus would have raised into 
a people, had been maddened into a horde of savages by con- 


* M. Drumann, in his valuable ‘ Genealogical History of Rome’ during this pe- 
riod, quotes the story of Sulpicius disposing of the right of citizenship by public 
sale; but he cites no authority but Plutarch, nor are we aware that any other 
exists. We require stronger testimony before we admit such a statement into hi- 
story. Sulpicius seems to have been in no degree more violent than his party, 
and certainly the fault of that party did not lie in any extravagant liberality upon 
this question. Nay, it was not till the popular party had been in possession of the 
government for two years, and Sulla was on the point of returning from the Mithri- 
datic war, that Cinna granted the full franchise even to the Italians. See Zacharia, 
vol. i. p. 130. The whole story is precisely of the loose, improbable complexion so 
natural to Plutarch, 
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tinued oppression. The most sanguine could look forward to a 
democracy only through the dreary vista of years of massacre 
and proscription. But it is impossible for us, who look back 
on the merits and delinquencies of each party, to suppress a 
sentiment of stern exultation at the fruitless expiation de- 
manded from those to whom this hopeless ruin of Roman 
liberty was owing. They had refused an agrarian law, they 
had refused the rights of the allies, they had sold justice and 
shielded wrong, and their reward was to find their property 
confiscated, their long-cherished supremacy over Italy torn 
from them, to have their capital repeatedly sacked by their 
own armies, their own order utterly exterminated, and, after 
a few generations, to see Thracians, Syrians and Goths con- 
tending for the possession of an oriental throne in the city of 
the Valerii and the Scipios. 

The terrible calamity that marked the opening of the long 
struggle with Mithridates burst suddenly upon Rome. In 
one day 80,000 Roman citizens were slaughtered in a single 
province. The Great King was hailed as a liberator through- 
out nearly the whole of Asia Minor. Of all the A.gean islands, 
only Rhodes remained faithful to the Republic; the fleets were 
crushed that guarded the inlets of the Euxine; nearly all 
Greece declared for Archelaus. Romans of all parties seemed 
to rejoice in the prospect of easy campaigns and incalculable 
plunder, Asia, with all its pomp and treasure, Antioch, 
Miletus, Corinth, would be given up to military license. 
The command in so important a war would be certain to 
clothe the victorious general and his party with irresistible 
power, and the prize was too tempting to be awarded by the 
usual legal course. Of the two consuls for the year, the lot 
had given it to Sulla, but by a sudden popular movement it 
was transferred to Marius. Sulla fled from the city, but only 
to re-appear before the Colline gate, and for the first time 
Rome was formally occupied by a Roman army. While the 
panic still prevailed, Sulla exerted himself to maintain public 
order; a price was set upon the heads of Marius and Sulpi- 
cius, and a fresh constitution was hastily drawn up. But even 
the aristocracy were chafed at the power thus exercised by an 
individual ; the elections for the next year were unfavourable. 
Sulla was himself threatened with impeachment. There was 
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only time to extort from the consul an oath of obedience to 
the existing laws, and Sulla at once embarked for Greece. No 
sooner was Italy left free, than Cinna broke his engagements, 
Marius was recalled, the other consul Octavius was murdered, 
and Sulla’s constitution was reversed. But already, as ever 
afterwards, the popular party was too weak to make use of 
the victory it had won. The sword alone could consolidate 
its power, or hold in check that of the aristocracy, and for 
nearly three years Lucius Cinna was virtually dictator. Born 
of the highest blood in Rome, he had won his first laurels in 
the Italian war, and seems almost accidentally to have sprung 
into importance in the absence of the chief men of both parties. 
But he used his power firmly and moderately ; labouring to 
check the savage excesses of Marius, whose early ferocity 
had been exasperated by exile and proscription ; and, after his 
death, restoring an approach at least to public order. No one 
has filled so large a space in the eyes of his contemporaries 
of whom posterity knows so little ; almost his sole recorded 
legislative act was the extension of the full franchise to the 
allies ; but the next generation uniformly speak of him as no 
unworthy antagonist to Sulla. In the meantime the latter 
had concluded a hasty peace with Mithridates, and his vete- 
rans were thirsting for the rich spoils of Italy. Cinna had 
fallen by a mutiny in his own army, and the popular party 
were no longer aided by his courage and prudence. Sulla had 
no sooner landed than his camp was recruited by numbers 
of the refugee aristocracy: his name had a strange fascina- 
tion for large masses of the army, and yet two years passed 
before Italy was entirely reduced. The deadly hatred which 
the allies had borne to his party now made itself felt: their 
hardly disbanded troops were hastily enrolled against him. 
After each successive defeat sustained by Carbo, Etruria 
poured forth inexhaustible swarms from all her fastnesses to re- 
cruit his armies. But Sulla steadily advanced: once, and once 
only, his career was checked before Praeneste, by one of the 
most audacious and brilliant movements in the military annals 
of the world. His main force was investing Preeneste ; Pon- 
tius Telesinus and Caius Lamponius were hastening with the 
Samnite and Lucanian contingents to relieve it. The attempt 
failed: suddenly the Italian leaders turned their forces against 
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the defenceless capital, and on the morning of the Ist of 
November 672, they were encamped within a mile of Rome. 
Sulla followed them across the Campagna; and then was 
fought that memorable battle, of an interest as absorbing 
as Marathon or Waterloo, when the star, not of Sulla, but 
of Rome, was for a moment overcast,—when Telesinus re- 
membered nothing but his early feelings as a Samnite soldier, 
and cheered his men, as he rode along their ranks, utterly to 
destroy the accursed city :—“ The wolves’ race,” he cried, 
“ would never fail, till their lair was rooted out.” But the 
decision of seven centuries was not to be reversed in a single 
day, and Sulla entered Rome, master of the peninsula. 

The vicissitudes of the four or five years which we have 
just gone through have been so various, the actors appear 
and disappear so rapidly, that they resemble more the charac- 
ters of an unnatural and ghastly phantasmagoria than living 
statesmen and generals. Itis arelief to feel the ground at last 
firm under our feet, as we approach the regular development 
of Sulla’s constitution. 

The aristocracy had conquered for a time; the genius of 
their leader had cut down the popular party with his sword ; 
but such a weapon would soon grow useless. There is an un- 
dying and self-recruiting energy in democracy which cannot 
be so destroyed, and as yet nothing but an opportunity had 
been secured. The constitution of Sulla was the most elabo- 
rate effort ever made by a single mind to recast the institutions 
of a nation, and force it back into its primitive simplicity. 
The nearest parallel is perhaps furnished by the scheme dis- 
closed in the correspondence of Laud and Strafford for re- 
assimilating the free constitution of England to a feudal mo- 
narchy: but Strafford’s scheme can only be guessed from 
scattered hints; Strafford too failed, while Sulla succeeded 
for a time in stemming the current of revolution. 

The means which he employed formed a grand and com- 
prehensive whole, which contained nothing superfluous or 
inaccurately adjusted. Their aim (to quote Niebuhr) was to 
bring back the constitution to the state of things which fol- 
lowed the Licinian laws,—further still, if it were possible ; 
and whenever they exceeded or fell short of the scheme of a 
severe aristocratic polity, the fault lay in the circumstances, 
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and not in the misconceptions of the framer. One great re- 
form was secured for ever beyond his reach. The dangers 
of the Italian war were too recent ; Sulla had triumphed too 
slowly over the stubborn resistance of Samnium and Etruria 
for the allies to be deprived of the franchise they had won so 
dearly. At the moment that Sulla touched Italian soil, he 
had been forced to guarantee their rights, and the feeling at 
Rome was strong enough to stop a momentary effort which 
he made to violate the pledge. The Republic had passed 
through several stormy scenes, but Rome had not yet sunk 
to the degraded level of the Empire; there was still some 
life in the old national maxims, and every Roman feeling 
was shocked by his proposal; the right of citizenship was a 
sacred thing, and the same temper which had refused its con- 
cession resisted even more obstinately its repeal. But the 
spring which the enfranchisement of the allies had given to 
the democracy was paralysed by the alterations of the Comitia. 
No legislative power was henceforth to belong to the people 
assembled in their tribes; they were to meet in that form 
only for the election of the plebeian magistrates; they lost 
the right of electing the colleges of priests, which the Domi- 
tian law had given them after severe opposition. With the 
legislative power of the Comitia tributa, the main strength of 
the tribunate was likewise gone. The tribunes lost the 
right of proposing measures to the people; nay, as it would 
seem, even the right of intercession, except to decrees of the 
senate. The qualification for the office was raised ; no one 
could sue for it but a senator who had served the offices of 
queestor and zdile, nor could one who had been tribune aim 
at any other office. 

The tribunate had headed every violent movement of the 
last fifty years, and its powers had been so strained by Sa- 
turninus and Sulpicius, that we cannot altogether wonder at 
the unmixed approval which Dr. Zacharié bestows on this 
measure. The tribunate indeed was, as we have already 
shown, a great anomaly: as a representative body it was 
armed with powers almost similar to those which would be- 
long to the House of Commons, if that body not only passed 
its own measures, but had likewise the prerogative of ap- 
pealing to the people at pleasure. The tribunes not only 
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sanctioned or vetoed the Senatus Consulta, but they pro- 
posed fresh measures to the tribes, which were then invested 
with a force that overbore all opposition. But the fact was, 
that neither in the senate nor in the tribunate was the 
mass of the people fairly represented,—represented, we mean, 
in such manner that legislation should consult the feelings 
and interests of the poor as well as of the rich. In this view, 
the tribunate with its extraordinary powers was an anomaly, 
as the Repeal Association or the Anti-Corn-Law League 
are anomalies,—excrescences on the body politic, that would 
never exist if the feelings they embodied found legal utter- 
ance,—hindrances in the way of a regular government, but 
hindrances that it would be dangerous to exchange for the 
permanence of’the abuses they attack, or for the lurking dis- 
affection that finds in them a comparatively quiet vent. 

To do Sulla justice, he was not less alive to the duties 
than to the rights of his order. If the aristocracy was to be 
reinstated in its former position, and to see all the other 
powers of the state depressed before it, its members were to 
take heed against a return of the moral causes that had 
undermined their influence. Sulla enacted severe measures 
against luxury and expense ; and connected with these was 
the establishment or extension of the guestiones perpetue, or 
standing boards of judicature, each presided over by a separate 
preetor, charged with the cognizance of separate classes of of- 
fences. He even attempted to strike at the scandal of misgo- 
vernment in the provinces, which the triumph of his order 
seemed certain to revive. But all his efforts here were fruitless, 
from the restoration of the tribunals to the senate. Itis possible 
that this measure was forced upon him by the more violent 
members of his party ; it is even possible that his hatred of the 
equestrian order, and his ardent longing for a purely aristo- 
cratic’ government, may have blinded Sulla’s clear sight to 
the fact that it was utterly hopeless for tribunals so consti- 
tuted to be efficient. It was vain to guard the provinces 
against tyranny and extortion by penalties, while all the feel- 
ings and associations, all the esprit de corps among the judges, 
were in favour of the criminal. The bitter dissatisfaction 
caused by this injustice forms one of the chief features in 
Cicero’s early speeches ; but for the time Rome was cowed 
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by the vigour of her master, and it was his next task to con- 
trive that her acquiescence should depend not merely on the 
terror of his sword. 

We pass over the proscription lists,—bloody and dangerous 
in themselves, tenfold more so from the example which they 
gave of the frightful facility with which an adverse party might 
be annihilated. The lands of the proscribed citizens were 
submitted to the formality of a sale, and though in numerous 
instances they fell at a nominal value to the dictator’s imme- 
diate dependants, the great proportion went to swell the fund 
composed of the lands taken from the Italian towns that had 
opposed Sulla. He could not deprive them of the franchise, 
but Samnium and Etruria paid dearly for their heroic efforts 
in the last campaigns. Dr. Zacharia truly says that Sulla 
left behind him a different Italy from that which awaited 
his landing at Brundusium. The old remnants of the un- 
conquerable races that had so suddenly revived were crushed 
for ever. Strabo tell us that most of the Samnite towns re- 
mained in ruins to his day: 120,000 colonists were settled 
in the regions thus depopulated; they were arranged in 
military order,—a section of a legion in each village. The 
stability of the society thus called into existence was not tested 
for several years, but for the present several great problems 
were solved. All power at Rome had been thrown into the 
hands of the wealthy classes; all the popular organs had 
been crippled, and here were cut off all the sources whence 
they had been accustomed to draw so much external strength. 
A needy and impoverished army was safely disposed of, and 
a large proportion of the Italian population was bound by 
the ties of property and interest to support the new constitu- 
tion. 

The great man whose work this was towers conspicuously 
above all his contemporaries, and in the next generation there 
was none but the dictator Czesar to compare with him. In in- 
tellectual dimensions they were nearly equal; both were sur- 
passingly gifted with all the qualities that subjugate and 
govern men,—of insight into character approaching to divina- 
tion, of a marvellous faculty for winning personal regard, of 
the most patient self-command under unfavourable circum- 
stances, of the readiest decision in striking at the right time. 
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But the consistent selfishness of Czesar’s life appears dwarfed 
and mean before Sulla’s devotion to great public ends. Czesar 
coveted with a girlish thirst very much that Sulla passed 
with the loftiest disdain,—trophies, triumphs, all the honours 
that an enslaved senate could lavish on their master. Czesar 
could lull his heart and conscience in a dream of contented 
Epicureanism, but his faith “in the might of stars and angels ” 
gives half its august grandeur to Sulla’s character. Each 
obeyed tendencies natural to his time ; for those troubled eras, 
when definite forms of faith shrink before a searching scepti- 
cism, and every tradition which antiquity has sanctified loses 
its power over the minds of men, bear with them enough to 
jangle the silver bells of the strongest and clearest intellect pain- 
fully out of tune. Without any certain truths to satisfy their 
cravings, amid the whirl of a moral and social revolution, men 
of great mental powers have rarely more than two alternatives 
to choose from,—they may put an end to all thought by 
obstinate deafness and carelessness, or they may yield to a 
fantastic and inconsistent superstition, wholly without influ- 
ence on moral conduct, except as ministering to overween- 
ing pride and selfishness. Czesar and Mirabeau chose the 
former course ; Sulla, was the slave of an engrossing fatalism. 
Hence was derived his ready yielding to circumstances, his 
early years of literary and sensual voluptuousness, his answer 
to the first call that summoned him to a worthier vocation, his 
thorough execution of the work given him to do, his con- 
tented relapse into the vices and follies of his youth. Heaven 
was watching over its minister; the sacred fire of Lavernum 
had shot up to celebrate his coming; strange portents had 
heralded his march through Italy ;—and then, when his guilty 
generation had been chastised, what attractions could diadems 
or the fasces have for him who had been as the scourge of 
God? Hence too came the passionless contempt with which 
the lonely Sulla moved among his fellows, like a being of an- 
other sphere. Some few there have been,—Pericles, Luther, 
Cromwell,— in whom intense intellectual activity has not 
quenched their large appreciation of all that is still lovely and 
noble in humanity. But it is the bane of all lesser genius to 
fill its possessor with so complete a consciousness of his own 
power, that all around are looked upon as mere pawns and 
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counters, whose movement by a master-hand may decide the 
game. There was nothing throughout Sulla’s life to disabuse 
him of his faith in his mission: it spread even to his contem- 
poraries, and not a single arm was raised to attack him in his 
privacy. His moral dictatorship ceased only with his life, 
and even then the bones of the prophet retained something of 
their active and wonder-working vitality. The opposition of 
Lepidus was crushed with a high hand ; the proposal to deny 
him funeral honours was rejected. Nothing was wanting 
which civil or military pomp could add to decorate the obse- 
quies of the great soldier and legislator: the Roman senate 
and matrons walked before, and the veteran legionaries fol- 
lowed after, as Lucius Cornelius Sulla, the proscriber of thou- 
sands of his countrymen, the desolator of Italy, the first 
Roman conqueror of Rome, was borne to his funeral pyre, 
full of years and honours. 

It is obvious that his great attempt must necessarily have 
failed. The returning courage of his adversaries, the vices of 
his own party, were busily undermining his work, and barely 
four years passed before his constitution was altered in one of 
its integral parts. But this opens a new field of Roman 
history, which we may consider on a future opportunity. 


Artic.e III. 


Publications of the Parker Society. London: 1841.—The 
Ziirich Letters. a.p. 1558-1579. 1842. 


Wirku the exception of Jewel, the early English Reformers 
are by no means eminent as writers ; whatever interest their 
works possess is derived from their position. In other cases, 
(that of Hooker, for instance), the works lead us to inquire 
respecting the author; but here our interest in the man, our 
knowledge of his station and conduct, lead us to read his 
works. Hence the Parker Society, formed in 1840 for the 
publication of the works of the early English Reformers, has 
given the world no work of very general interest in itself. To 
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the student of ecclesiastical history its publications are valu- 
able, but to the general reader they present little attraction. 
The works of Ridley, Pilkington, Sandys, or even Grindal, 
have a value only for those who are engaged in minutely 
studying the history of their period. We do not deny the 
usefulness of the publications of the Society. It has a distinct 
object in view,—namely, to spread amongst educated En- 
glishmen the materials for a thorough appreciation of the 
Reformation in the seventeenth century. Those who watch 
the conflicting judgements of which that event is at present 
the subject, must see that a debt of gratitude is due to those 
who meet the evil in the best way, by enabling all candid 
readers to make inquiry for themselves. This object can only 
be attained by having a complete collection of materials ; 
and as the inquirer must encounter considerable labour in his 
search, so the Society is bound to furnish him with all ac- 
cessible documents, and not to be led away from this main 
object, by any leaning towards the more popular volumes 
which its prospectus promises. 

Of the eight volumes which have appeared, that containing 
the ‘ Ziirich Letters’ is distinguished by its general interest ; 
it contains letters from the principal English Reformers to 
their friends at Ziirich and other foreign towns, during the 
first twenty years of the reign of Elizabeth,—from 1558 to 
1579. We wish that the period had been extended so far 
as to take in the whole of Archbishop Grindal’s life, up to 
1583: this would have given more completeness to the vo- 
lume, inasmuch as the death of that prelate, and the acces- 
sion of his successor Whitgift, form a marked epoch in the 
history of the English church. 

The writers of these letters had taken refuge from the storm 
which during the reign of Mary threatened the eminent pro- 
fessors of Protestantism in various towns on the continent, 
—Basle, Frankfort, Strasburg, Ziirich. On the death of Mary 
they hastened homewards, confident, from the position which 
the Princess Elizabeth had held during the reign of her 
sister, that, however cold might be her support of their views, 
all danger of persecution was over. The course of events 
soon gave them importance. In the discussion between the 
Roman Catholic bishops and the Reformers at Westminster, 
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in March and April 1559, the majority of the disputants on 
the latter side was taken from their number; and when in 
1560 the Roman Catholic bishops, with one exception, re- 
fused to take the oath of supremacy, and were consequently 
deprived of their sees, their places were filled by the leaders 
of the exiles,—Jewel, Horn, Cox, Sandys, Grindal, Parkhurst, 
etc.: so that from this time their letters contain the view 
taken of the questions then under discussion by the leaders 
of the moderate episcopal party. At the same time, in the 
remonstrances of Humphrey and Sampson, we have the views 
of the early Puritans, as yet unexaggerated by the violence 
of controversy, and unembittered by severity from without. 
Lastly, the answers of Bullinger and Gualter throw light on 
the feelings entertained by the foreign Reformers towards our 
Reformation. So that in the consideration of that event, one 
only of the various elements, which in that early period 
of its history were at work, is wholly unrepresented in 
this volume,—one nevertheless which is the most import- 
ant of all,—namely the queen herself, or her active and 
able instrument, Archbishop Parker, the Eponymus of the 
Society. 

On the whole this volume has disappointed us; few single 
letters in it are very good. By far the most interesting are 
that of Humphrey and Sampson to Bullinger (No. 71, p. 157), 
and that of Bishops Grindal and Horn to Bullinger and his 
colleague Gualter (No. 75, p. 175). The answers to these 
from Bullinger are also well worth attention. Those of Jewel 
vary very much, but on the whole they manifest a remark- 
able meagreness,—an observation which may apply to the 
whole volume. In one sense this makes it valuable, as a faith- 
ful transcript of the feelings then prevalent. It is conceivable 
that Elizabeth and Parker may have looked with some degree 
of satisfaction on the course of the Reformation; but Jewel 
and Horn and Grindal must have felt very differently. They 
were powerless to resist the influence of the crown and 
the archbishop, and at times were even weak enough to be 
made instruments in furthering their designs: hence they 
bore some of the odium these designs excited, and could 
not but feel that they were in a false position, and that the 
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cause which they had at heart was suffering greatly from the 
means used to promote it. Nothing could be more galling 
than their position; they were placed in high station, and 
forced by the duties of their office to study the state of things 
around them and to consider the remedies for any evils. But 
to this they were limited; they could not take one step in 
advance ; they were hemmed in on every side by restrictions ; 
they had a narrow sphere allowed them, within which they 
did what they could. But if they looked with dissatisfaction 
on the course of events in England, and in spite of their high 
office mourned over the slow progress of the cause of truth 
was making, what must have been the feeling of the early Pu- 
ritans ? They were placed under no such restraints ; they were 
not less learned or zealous; they could see as clearly what 
was going on, and no influences were at work to lead them 
to put a favourable construction, or to look with hope, on the 
conduct of those who directed the government of the church. 
A keen feeling of disappointment and vexation prevails 
throughout their letters. But with this comparatively slight 
distinction, the two parties are united in the main: both alike 
testify that many evil influences then tended to mar the work 
in which they were engaged; that there was lukewarmness 
and even direct opposition on the part of the queen and her 
chosen advisers, against which they found it difficult to con- 
tend. 

To us, looking back on those times at the distance of more 
than two centuries and a half, it is plain that they were right, 
and that the great work of the English Reformation was thus 
marred. We wish not to be misunderstood, in saying that 
we find fault with the conduct of the Reformation. At the 
present day no man will contend that, according to the im- 
perfect measure by which we try any great event in the hi- 
story of the world, this one is satisfactory. There are, how- 
ever, two parties who might hold our language, but with 
widely different views. The one is hostile to the principles on 
which the Reformation was founded,—the principles namely 
of Protestantism. They accept the one distinctive principle of 
the English Reformation, its assertion of our national indepen- 
dence in spiritual matters against the authoritative claim of 
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the Romish church. So much they are willing to admit. But 
it is evident that the English Reformers intended something 
more, and sympathized to a far greater extent with the move- 
ment in Europe. They highly valued, but were not content 
with, the recovery of our separate national existence. If they 
revolted against the claim of Rome to destroy all indepen- 
dent existence, they felt its scheme of doctrine and principles 
of life to be no less oppressive. Against these they directed 
their efforts ; and as the common basis of those efforts, they 
took their stand upon the principle, that the Church was 
not the ultimate authority,—that there was an appeal from it 
to a higher court. This principle, though in many cases 
imperfectly seen, was there,—with its mighty effects and full 
consequences unappreciated, but still, even in its infancy and 
obscurity, actively at work. The shape it wore at that time 
was the maintenance of the authority of Scripture against 
that of the Church. This is still the case and must ever be 
so, wherever Protestant Christianity, as distinct from a mere 
assent to human dogmas, is the first object of the theologian 
and the man. But even thus it is not the ultimatum; to 
be of any avail, another step is necessary; it implies the 
appeal to human reason as the highest standard for man; 
the struggle lies at last between man’s reason and the au- 
thority of the Church. The claims of both may be recon- 
ciled, and such reconciliation is necessary for the highest 
good to man ; but as yet this has not been accomplished ; the 
struggle continues, and men take their stand on one side or 
the other, but few occupying the middle ground. 

The party which we have designated as hostile to the 
principles of Protestantism, takes its stand on the supremacy 
of Church authority in religious matters; and consequently, 
inasmuch as the Reformation involved the controversy, they 
condemn it. This party embraces almost infinite varieties of 
opinion. There are some who hold the principle of autho- 
rity with the utmost distinctness, the clearest consciousness, 
admitting all its applications, shrinking from none of its legi- 
timate consequences, though they do shrink from its manifold 
abuses. Such persons are to all intents and purposes con- 
sistent Romanists, even though they repudiate the Papacy ; 
for they hold the fundamental principles of Romanism in 
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their integrity, and entirely sympathize in the larger part of 
the consequences deduced from them. Others, more or less 
consciously under the dominion of the principle, will adopt 
or reject, according to different circumstances, its legitimate 
consequences in the most arbitrary manner ; but their views 
are rather practical than theoretic, and their selection is de- 
termined by their practical need. Still both these subdivi- 
sions agree in thinking that at the Reformation too much 
was accomplished rather than too little; that too great an 
inroad was made on the views of life and conduct then pre- 
valent; that too great a shock was given to many religious 
feelings. They assert that a religion which penetrated the 
whole of life, connecting earth visibly with heaven, and 
through every avenue of sense reminding man of that con- 
nexion,—as a perpetual incentive to faith, a perpetual protest 
against the dominion of this world,—was replaced by one 
destitute of all warmth and magnificence, which suffered 
man to forget his true position, and lose himself in the ab- 
sorbing domain of sense—in the kingdom of this world. 
They turn from this comparison to history; they point to 
the character of the centuries that have succeeded the Refor- 
mation, and they contrast them with the previous ages,—the 
ages of faith. They acknowledge the superiority of a Pro- 
testant people over a Roman Catholic one in worldly matters, 
—the superior thriftiness and energy, even the superior mora- 
lity of the former; but they stigmatize the cold sensualism 
which has prevailed in philosophy, and its visible fruits in 
daily life; they contend that the activity is unblessed, be- 
cause worldly; that the increased prosperity produced is 
but a seeming good, and that the whole moral character is 
changed from one whose elements were faith, reverence and 
love, to one in which prudence and calculation assume the 
highest place. We are far from assenting to this judgement, 
or thinking the historical analysis on which it is founded 
sufficiently profound, or the moral estimate of the two op- 
posite characters correct ; but it will suffice to have given 
some notion of that class of objectors to the Reformation 
from whom we altogether dissent. The other class is also an 
extensive one, and within it men of widely different views 
are ranged. With many we differ entirely, but it is enough 
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that we have guarded against the one misconception which 
was most likely to occur to the mind of the reader. 

To explain the reason of our dissatisfaction with the En- 
glish Reformation, we must revert to the times before the 
Reformation. In England, as elsewhere throughout Europe, 
the power of the Romish church had not been always un- 
questioned: there had been at all periods men who were led, 
by the practical evil they saw around them, to inquire into and 
attack its sources. It would be difficult to point out any con- 
siderable division of time, since the establishment of the Roman 
Primacy in Western Europe, during which all opposition was 
silenced. The traces of this opposition have frequently been all 
but obliterated ; in our own country they have remained com- 
paratively obscure. The vast majority of English Protes- 
tants have indeed a traditional reverence for the name of Wi- 
cliffe ; but very few understand his relation to the system pre- 
valent in his day, and the bearing and effects of his preaching. 
Yet those effects were not of small importance; they worked 
beneath the surface, but with irresistible power ; they spread 
amongst the mass of the English nation, loosening the hold 
of Roman Catholicism ; and hence, when there came rumours 
of a mighty stir in men’s minds, and of a new religion preached 
by Martin Luther, there was a large body in England pre- 
pared to examine it with a favourable eye, and to find in it the 
echo of the truths they had long cherished in secret. Indeed, 
when we look at the first feeble steps towards a reformation 
taken in Henry VIII.’s reign, we can hardly resist the con- 
viction, that all their strength lay in their accordance with 
this powerful under-current of popular belief. Henry himself 
was no friend to the doctrines of the Reformers; Cranmer 
could give them but a weak support; and beside these two, 
no man can be brought forward as in any sense the author 
of the English Reformation. Its strength lay in the bent of 
the popular mind ; it was the work of the English people, not 
of its recognized governors. Here, as on other occasions, the 
nation might be called dumb; it had no great man to embody 
the idea of the time and to speak its wants; but not the less 
did it move onward to its end, silently bearing down oppo- 
sition, silently using the means it found, and honouring, at 


times even with undue honour, the men who were ready to 
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assist in its work. It was thwarted partly by open opponents, 
partly by professed and officious friends. Yet in its action 
and its progress lay, and yet do lie, the greatness and the 
strength of the Reformation ; for that reformation is going on 
still. What was accomplished in the sixteenth century bore 
too negative a character; in this objection we coincide with 
the opponents of that change. Its growth and development 
have been slow; they have never at any time presented that 
completeness and consistency which other similar movements 
may boast; and thus the English Reformation has been, as a 
great historical event, destitute of the stirring interest which 
gathers round Luther’s. But there were other advantages to 
be gained, as a compensation for what it lost in these respects ; 
and greatly must we lament that they have not as yet been 
realized. 

Although the steps taken by Henry VIII. were feeble and 
uncertain, it is impossible to overrate the importance of the 
rejection of the papal supremacy; ordinary men, under the 
impulse of ordinary political calculations, would have shrunk 
from so daring an act. But the storm of his unbridled pas- 
sions carried Henry away: the obstacle which prevented 
their gratification was to be swept from his path at all hazards, 
and thus by one stroke he severed the connexion of England 
with Rome for ever. The idea of the unity of all Christendom 
under one spiritual head had for many centuries received im- 
plicit obedience ; it may be false and evil, but it has a dazzling 
magnificence whose fascination is difficult to resist; and we 
cannot but feel that the truth of which it is the travestie still 
partakes of a divine nature. On the other hand, the prac- 
tical evils which attended the realization of this idea were 
deeply felt in England. Englishmen revolted from the no- 
tion of dependence on an Italian priest. Henry VIII. him- 
self was probably blind to the danger of his own act, and had 
no wish to press it to its legitimate consequences; but his 
passions led him on, and the danger itself was neutralized by 
the support of the English nation, which he received because 
his intention was evidently not to destroy Roman Catholicism 
as a religious system. Such an intention the nation would at 
that time have resisted. Henry’s attack was directed against 
the Romish church as a political system: his measures were 
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an assertion of the national independence; and as the na- 
tional religion remained secure, the nation gladly acquiesced 
in them. Nor was this the only great service done to the 
cause of the Reformation in Henry’s time: Cranmer and 
Cromwell availed themselves of their influence with the king 
to introduce other changes, in themselves apparently unim- 
portant, but which served as a basis of future operations, in 
unison with the under-current of national feeling ; hence when 
the throne was occupied by Edward VI. the work advanced 
very rapidly. The short period from 1547 to 1553 is the 
only one in which the whole influence of the government was 
brought to bear favourably upon the religious movement. 
Many impediments had been removed, and the young king 
and his advisers proceeded vigorously to extirpate former evils 
and sow the seeds of future good. This is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the period: then only was the truth acted 
upon, that the work of destruction is in itself not a desirable 
one, and that the evils attendant on it ought never to be un- 
dergone unless there be a readiness also to make great exer- 
tions in the far higher work of reconstruction. Destruction 
for its own sake can only be justified by showing that what 
is destroyed is wholly and hopelessly evil, which can never be 
the case with the social and political institutions of any people. 
Acting on this principle, Edward and his ministers directed 
their efforts to the establishment of positive institutions in the 
room of those which had been lost. Attention was paid to 
the state of the universities. Learning in England was at a 
very low ebb: distinguished foreigners were placed in the 
chairs of the professors, and throughout the country grammar- 
schools were founded, to supply the void made by the sup- 
pression of the monasteries. By such measures only could 
that act be justified. The charges against them were, to a 
great extent, borne out by facts ; the principle on which they 
were based was erroneous; it was therefore time they should 
be suppressed. But had this alone been done, and had 
no other consequence followed but the transfer of their wealth 
to the crown and its partizans, the change would not have 
been a good one. It could only be such on this condi- 
tion, that the institutions destroyed should be replaced by 
others, having partially the same ends, but based on true prin- 
ciples. The idea of a monastery is alien to Protestantism : large 
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educational institutions, on the contrary, are essential to its 
proper development. 

To Edward’s time Protestants look back with the greatest 
thankfulness ; what was then done has never since been un- 
done. That spirit however passed away; the toil of recon- 
struction seemed too heavy to those who subsequently held 
the guidance of affairs, and they contented themselves with 
strengthening their defences. The short reign of Mary had 
but one permanent effect, that of rendering the re-establish- 
ment of Popery hopeless; for it was now associated with the 
horrors of persecution and national disgrace. It had per- 
secuted before on a smaller scale, but under Mary it adopted 
a bolder line; and the courage of the English nation recoiled 
from the attempt to intimidate, while its humanity revolted 
from the cruelties that too often accompanied the attempt. 
Again, up to that time Popery had never been associated with 
any loss of the national honour, except in the case of John: 
former sovereigns had acknowledged the supremacy of Rome, 
and the national glory had not suffered in their hands: but 
England was now humbled; and it was the sense of its fatal 
effect on the cause to which she was so thoroughly devoted, 
that made the loss of Calais weigh so heavily on the Queen’s 
mind; for, politically speaking, we suffered no detriment 
thereby. But the loss was felt as a disgrace ; and to all pre- 
vious motives for discontent with her government, dislike of 
her Spanish husband and aversion to her religious tenets, there 
was now added the sense of humbled pride. Her death was 
unregretted, and the accession of her sister was hailed by the 
great majority of the nation with joy. 

Such then, had been the course of events up to the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth. Certain principles had taken root in the 
national mind, unfostered and at times even opposed by the 
ruling power. They had gained ground, from the uninten- 
tional aid afforded them by Henry VIII., and still more 
rapidly from the encouragement of his successor, while the 
active opposition of Mary had only given them firmer hold. 
It remains for us to trace their progress during the early part 
of Elizabeth’s reign, and to enter at somewhat greater length 
into her personal conduct in relation to them. 

In the consideration of this period we are exposed to two 
dangers, We must not fix our attention exclusively on either 
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the favourable or unfavourable side of this great sovereign’s 
policy ; we must not be led into over-admiration of it, when 
we consider it simply from a political point of view; nor 
must we depreciate it too much when we look at it from the 
religious, or perhaps more strictly from the religio-politica] 
one. There is something in the character of her whole reign 
which tends to dazzle the judgement : the true English stamp 
is too visibly impressed on it as a whole, to render it possible 
for us to withhold our admiration ; to be calm judges of 
it, or of her who was the guiding spirit of the whole. 
Foreign enemies humbled; the friends of England, wherever 
found, vigorously and successfully supported; the national 
independence asserted with dignity ; the position of England 
among the states of Europe vindicated and advanced; her 
empire extended ; her commerce and her enterprize directed 
aright,—such is the picture presented from without. A 
nation united in itself, gradually growing in all that con- 
stitutes a nation’s strength, ripening into a capacity for the 
highest amount of political freedom, and meanwhile under the 
protection of a powerful central despotism, reaping a rich 
harvest of the fruits of moral and intellectual freedom, under 
the guidance of the wisest of statesmen, fit servants of their 
great Queen,—this is the picture which is presented to the 
eye of the admirer from within. The contrast between that 
and the succeeding periods is too painful to allow of an im- 
partial judgement. But, on the other hand, when we look 
to our present state as a church, and trace the origin of the 
evils which now afflict us, we cannot but allow that in the 
reign of Elizabeth their seeds were sown,—that, had the 
character of her administration been different, many of them 
might have been avoided. 

But Elizabeth’s feelings were not favourable to Protestant- 
ism; she had too much of her father’s love of state and splen- 
dour not to shrink from a bare and unimposing ritual, and to 
cling, so far as was consistent with her position as head of a 
Protestant church, to the greater magnificence of the church 
of Rome. At the same time the real spirit of religion had not 
sufficient influence to enable her to conquer her natural bent, 
and throw herself zealously into the cause which she outwardly 
acknowledged. She found this acknowledgment useful to her ; 
it made her position a better one, for she now ruled with no 
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divided supremacy: hence to this extent she was Protestant. 
But she wished at the same time to preserve certain parts of 
the old system; she had no keen sense of its evils, no sym- 
pathy with those who strove thoroughly to change it: hence 
her consistent and steady support of Parker and Whitgift. 
When she first came to the throne, the state of affairs justified 
her in proceeding with the utmost caution. As Queen of 
England, it was her duty to listen exclusively to neither 
Romanist nor Protestant, but to endeavour to unite the two 
by a calm and moderate policy. If this was hopeless for the 
time, it ought nevertheless to have been the ultimate end of 
her measures ; and thus, having chosen her party, she should 
have striven to promote its triumph by attention to its real 
interests, by preserving it from internal disunion, moderating 
its over-zeal, urging it to the cultivation of learning and the 
practice of religion, and giving it all the organization of which 
it was capable, as long as it was in fact only one of two great 
religious parties into which the nation was divided. Her bear- 
ing towards her opponents might still have been conciliatory, 
the bearing of a ruler towards loyal subjects, who, although 
they might differ from her in their religious views, did not 
casse to be the objects of her care, as English subjects and 
citizens. Thus steadily forwarding her own cause by the best 
means, and provoking no unnecessary hostility from her op- 
ponents, in the course of her long and prosperous reign she 
might have founded a real union of all parties, and have 
handed down to her successor an example which it would 
have been as dangerous to neglect, as it would have been con- 
ducive to his own and his people’s welfare to follow. 

But such was not her course. She had a high sense of 
her prerogative, and was extremely jealous of any encroach- 
ment upon it; being without religious earnestness, she be- 
came wholly devoted to the maintenance of her own position. 
She wished to promote the general welfare, but through the 
compulsory methods of arbitrary power, and seems, like some 
of her ecclesiastical agents, to have been wholly incapable of 
entering into the views of her opponents. She wanted the 
firmness of mind to appreciate the truth which lies in the state- 
ments and feelings of an adversary; she saw all things from 
only one point of view, and was bent upon forcing all others 
to see them from the same. That of which she did not feel 
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the want, was not really wanting,—what she saw the necessity 
of, all others must consider necessary. Her great aim was to 
uphold her ecclesiastical supremacy, partly from the lower 
motive of selfishness, partly from consciousness of the vast 
importance of the truth which it embodied,—the recognition 
of the identity of church and state ; and in the maintenance of 
that supremacy all the faults of her character were displayed. 
Her civil government exacted obedience from all parties, and 
was looked upon with an unanimity of admiration, which ex- 
tended even to the toleration of occasional stretches of power. 
But in ecclesiastical affairs men are more difficult to deal with, 
and submission is too often synonymous with a compromise 
of religious duty: hence the danger increases in proportion to 
the bravery and earnestness of those whom it is attempted to 
coerce. Thus when her stern determination to crush all oppo- 
sition clashed with the no less stern determination of the early 
Puritans, the result was fatal to the union of the Church; 
and unfortunately there was no mediation possible. Had she 
listened to the voice of her councillors, she might have 
adopted a more moderate course ; for those experienced states- 
men, swayed by various motives, but seeing with great clear- 
ness the policy which her position required, were favourably 
inclined to the Puritans. They saw that she was by that 
position bound to the principles of Protestantism, that she 
was looked to throughout Europe as its head and defender, 
that she was therefore exposed to the active hostility of Ro- 
man Catholicism ; that in this lay her danger, while her safety 
could only be assured by uniting as closely as possible to 
herself the sympathies of all Protestants. Besides, they were 
averse to the narrow spirit which characterized her ecclesi- 
astical advisers. These however, especially Parker and Whit- 
gift, had the greater influence with her, and they were dis- 
posed to agree with many of her arbitrary views. During the 
reign of Mary, Parker had remained quietly in England, and 
had thus never been brought under the influence of foreign 
Protestantism. He was by temperament incapable of sym- 
pathizing with any enthusiasm. Sound, learned and moderate, 
he was at the same time narrow-minded and unbending. He 
estimated even the importance of the Queen too highly, and 
greatly overrated the evils of any slight irregularity. Hence 
his conduct (in opposition to the more moderate views advo- 
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cated by the council and by many of the bishops, (especially 
Grindal) was harsh towards the Puritans, and his whole influ- 
ence was exerted to encourage the Queen in the exercise of her 
arbitrary power. With such views herself, and with such an 
adviser, the proceedings of Elizabeth in ecclesiastical affairs 
are perfectly consistent. A standard of doctrine was con- 
sidered necessary ; that is to say, a confession which should 
be the centre-point of the Church of England: thus that 
adopted under Edward VI. was retained with slight modifica- 
tions. It was carefully revised and considered, and the Thirty- 
nine Articles became the authoritative exposition of the Church 
of England doctrine ; a moderate course was also pursued 
with reference to the ritual and liturgy. Thus far provision 
was made for the wants of the time, and what was done was 
done wisely ; but much was left undone. The state of the 
clergy needed improvement; a body qualified to teach and 
preach was required to spread the principles of Protestant 
Christianity throughout the land; but no such body existed ; 
here and there might be found men equal to the task, but 
the supply was totally inadequate. We have abundant evi- 
dence in the collection before us that this was felt by all. How 
was such a body to be raised? The universities, we learn from 
the same authority, were in so wretched a state, that little 
could be expected from them. It was suggested as a remedy, 
that meetings of the clergy (called at the time Prophecyings) 
should be held for the purpose of mutual instruction. Park- 
hurst, bishop of Norwich, and Grindal were active in support 
of them; but some irregularities having occurred, the arch- 
bishop took alarm and forbade the meetings, without any 
effort to examine the causes of the alleged evil, or whether 
the abuses complained of were at all essential parts of the 
institution. No inquiry was made, whether the evil was not 
overbalanced by the good which accompanied it. The remon- 
strance of the council against the stringent measures of the 
archbishop affords sufficient ground for disputing their wis- 
dom. Lastly, the newly established church was, by the con- 
fession of its very leaders, without a discipline; but no steps 
were taken to establish one. The twenty years of which we 
speak produced no measure with such a tendency, and we 
have many complaints on the subject in these letters. This 
was too positive and dangerous a step for the government to 
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undertake. Instead of any exertions to unite men by the surest 
and best of all ties, that of common action for good,— instead of 
any efforts to display to the world at large a really active and 
vigorous church, and to satisfy the longings of all Christian 
men,—longings which had been mocked, but not destroyed, 
by a counterfeit in the Romish church,—we have an Act of 
Uniformity and a Court of High Commission,—evidences of 
a resolution to attain the end, without the slightest attention 
to the proper means. 

The death of Parker, a.p. 1575, opened a better prospect 
to the English Church ; the uncompromising champion of the 
Queen and the existing hierarchy was replaced by one whom 
the opponents of that hierarchy regarded with deference, 
often as they had found him ready to dispute their views. 
The Christian forbearance of Archbishop Grindal contrasts 
favourably with the unyielding sternness of his predecessor 
and successor. He had suffered and could sympathize with 
his Protestant brethren; he had not always had courage to 
resist the harsh views of Parker, but he was known to have 
been reluctant to carry them out. He seemed then to have 
the qualities requisite for the time and for his station ; for he 
could appreciate the feelings of the Puritans, and yet, from 
his position, could not be disposed to undervalue the existing 
institutions. Unfortunately his influence was destroyed by a 
difference of opinion with the Queen on the subject of the 
Prophecyings ; and during five years of his archi-episcopate 
he was under sequestration. His death, in 1583, removed any 
hope which might have been entertained of inducing Eliza- 
beth to modify her views and adopt a milder policy. The doc- 
trines and language of the Puritans had increased in boldness, 
and had greatly offended the Queen. Mildness might have 
allayed the irritation, or the possession of power by prelates 
whom they trusted might have given time for it to subside ; 
but what could be the result when all idea of conciliation was 
thrown aside, when the highest authority was vested in one 
whom the Puritans regarded as their fiercest opponent, whose 
very name was sufficient to excite a wakeful opposition,—the 
stern, imperious Whitgift,—the man who in the list of the 
English hierarchy seems to have come nearest to Laud in the 
actual extent of mischief he accomplished ? 

Elizabeth had now an adviser certain to stimulate the 
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worst parts of her nature. Armed with extraordinary autho- 
rity, wielding at will the hitherto dormant capacities of the 
High Commission Court, and pressing to its utmost limit the 
hateful power given him by the oath ex officio, the arch- 
bishop seemed bent on effectually crushing all opposition. 
That he failed is notorious, but the harm done was incalcu- 
lable. The extent of his failure may be seen from the events 
of the first year of James’s reign, when those who had waited 
with remarkable patience for the opening of a new era under 
Elizabeth’s successor, appeared in the celebrated Millenary 
Petition to demand redress of grievances. But with Whit- 
gift’s attempt we are not at pyesent concerned, neither are 
we directly with the subsequent events of our ecclesiastical 
history. Still we must not forget the main outline,—how the 
petition was received,—how all relief was refused,—how it was 
found that, in place of an able government, one had arisen 
equally unyielding, but without ability and without success— 
one which added the sting of insolence to grievances already 
intolerable. This also passed away, and a consistent plan 
of ecclesiastical tyranny, more daring in conception than even 
Whitgift’s, was held out to the nation for its acceptance, which 
was sternly refused, and, when refused, succeeded by a tardy 
offer of concession *, powerless to avert the coming storm. We 
must not forget the complete prostration of the episcopal 
church of England beneath that storm, nor how it rose 
again, untaught by suffering to be moderate in the hour of 
triumph ;—how that hour was used, not to conciliate, but to 
exasperate opponents ;—and, when events had led men to 
waive their points of difference, how for the third time 
powerful bigotry prevailed ; and how, from that time, a fatal 
lethargy has fallen upon the Church, unbroken till of late, 
save by the occasional desertions of those whom it would 
have been her best wisdom to retain. 

All this it is important to remember ; otherwise we cannot 
fairly estimate the omissions of the period we are more im- 








* The offer of the Established Church in 1641, if made in 1604, might have 
remedied the evil state of disunion which existed; but at that time there seemed 
no danger, and concessions are rarely palatable. In 1641, on the other hand, the 
danger was great and pressing. Much was offered; but the overture came from 
a party too weak to resist encroachment; and those to whom it was made in the 
hour of victory felt strong enough to take whatever they desired. The time had 
gone by; the offer was unavailing. 
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mediately considering ; nor shall we be sufficiently ready to 
allow, that the abstinence from action may have been neces- 
sary under circumstances so full of difficulty. The nega- 
tive character may have been best adapted to the early 
period of the Reformation, as giving time for rest and for 
the growth of certain elements, without which nothing could 
be done; but when they were grown, to persist in the old 
course,—to maintain the forms which had been useful for 
protection, when no protection was needed,—in this lay, 
and has ever lain, the great mistake. As it was in the 
early period of Elizabeth’s reign, such substantially is the 
English Church now. In the constitution of the state great 
alterations have been made: the power which our sovereign 
now wields would have been scorned by the last of the Tudors ; 
she was an absolute monarch, and England was under a 
despotism. Since then there has been a large admixture of 
the democratical element, and each year sees it increase. But 
the Church of England, which was then monarchical in its 
constitution and thus in harmony with all around it, is not less 
monarchical now when that principle has been banished from 
all other institutions. It has remained unchanged, and it is 
therefore now powerless to cope with the demands made upon 
it. Excluded from all participation in the government and 
organization of the Church, the laity have learnt to consider 
themselves as no part of it; and the clergy cannot of them- 
selves form a church, though they can effectually destroy one. 
If we are right in thinking that the present weakness of the 
English Church lies in its alienation from the spirit which 
animates all our other institutions, from its constantly neg- 
lecting to shape itself to the wants of successive genera- 
tions, and from its repudiation of the democratical element, 
it would not be very difficult to sketch out the remedy, how- 
ever complicated the details might be; in fact, it has been 
sketched out in the proposed plan of Church Reform pub- 
lished some years ago by Dr. Arnold. 

But not only has the English Church remained unchanged 
in point of organization, she is equally so in her doctrine, 
her ritual and her liturgy. On these we cannot now enter; 
all we need say is, that we do not desire any change in doc- 
trine beyond certain modifications of statements and an ex- 
tension altogether of the terms of communion; and with 
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regard to the ritual, the questions are comparatively unim- 
portant, But whatever changes might be introduced in either 
of these respects, must, in order to be healthy and lasting, 
be in a forward, not backward direction ; they must tend to a 
more consistent development of the principles of Protes- 
tantism, not to any return to those of Popery. They will 
consequently lead to greater simplicity (in the phraseology 
of our antagonists, greater barrenness), not to increased rich- 
ness. There is a reason for this tendency in ritual and liturgy, 
from the nature of the case; for it is much more fitting that 
any person should add for himself what he deems necessary, 
than that he should take away what is laid down for him, 
if he finds it burdensome ; nor is it just that a ceremony or 
a form which some may feel to suit them, should therefore 
be made positively binding upon all. Hence it is that we 
think all complaints of deficiencies on the part of members of 
our Church not well-grounded. Considering the infinite va- 
riety of men’s minds, it seems to follow that the simpler and 
fewer the outward ceremonies they are required to join in, 
the more probability there is of union. Two only have been 
imposed by divine authority on all men,—we should be very 
careful how we add to them. 

It will now be obvious in what sense we consider the con- 
duct of the Reformation to have been defective ; but we have 
hitherto limited our view almost exclusively to externals, to 
church government or ritual. With reference to the former 
more particularly we have endeavoured to show, that much 
was left undone in the early period of the Reformation ; that, 
whatever palliations may be alleged, too long a time was suf- 
fered to elapse without any advance made. But we must 
remember that all outward institutions,—be they the con- 
stitution of a church, or its ritual, or its formal confession of 
doctrine,—are but signs and representatives of a reality which 
they intend to express, and which is the true object of hi- 
storical inquiry. The outward change introduced by the Re- 
formation is really important only by virtue of that which it 
symbolizes,—the change in men’s religiousideas and feelings,— 
the return from an erroneous to a truer view of Christianity. 

We have spoken of Roman Catholicism as involving a 
false view, and being a false scheme of life; and it is precisely 
insofar as Protestantism advocates a very different view, and 
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is a very different scheme, that it is exposed to fierce attacks 
from the party which we have mentioned above as hostile to 
it in principle. Many of their objections are aimed against 
abuses, which may easily be distinguished from essential ele- 
ments; but it seems that no clearing away of abuses would 
altogether disarm them,—that their thorough adoption of op- 
posite principles is a complete obstacle to their forming a right 
judgement of Protestantism. 

They look upon man, and not unjustly, as a creature of 
sense, whom it is difficult to rescue from the influence of this 
earth with all its numerous attractions; he is weighed down 
by them, by his senses, by his daily work, by the ties which 
nature has formed for him, or which he forms for himself. 
His object is to become a spiritual being. What then must 
he do but zealously separate himself from all hindrances? 
He must conquer his body by asceticism; he must avoid the 
clogs of kindred by monasticism: such is the highest mode 
of life; others are tolerated, but in this alone he breathes 
freely. The common actions of men he must recoil from; 
prayer and contemplation are the proper employments of his 
life, which must be a communion with the infinite, a destruc- 
tion of the finite. Common sense shrinks from this view, as 
a revolt against the practical laws of nature; but in shrinking 
back men rush to the opposite extreme. They have been aim- 
ing too high; they have lost sight of the actual, and their 
aspirations have ended in evil; they will turn them to their 
proper home, the earth; they will direct their attention to their 
duties as citizens and as men; they are finite beings, why 
should they endeavour to shake off this the primary condition 
of their existence? They turn from the infinite to the finite, 
and become earthly and sensual. The view which leads to 
this state is worse even than the former. But let us com- 
bine the truth which lies in either, and duly value the insti- 
tutions of family and social life; let us not seek to disguise 
the conditions under which this earth is given to us to pos- 
sess it, but cultivate our nature in all its various parts, shrink- 
ing from none of the duties which in our impatience we con- 
sider as hindrances; let us do all this, because it is the ap- 
pointed means by which we are to rise ; not turning our back 
on this earth, but conquering it, and changing the low and 
trivial into the noble and great, by the spirit in which we 
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labour. Our appointed task is not to destroy the finite in 
the hope of attaining the infinite, but to bring the infinite to 
the finite, and by their union to attain the perfection of our 
nature. We cannot here do more than appeal to the cor- 
roboration of this view given in the Gospel history; the 
highest idea of which is, God made man, the Word becoming 
flesh and dwelling amongst us. 

This Protestantism aims at embodying, although as yet it 
has fallen very far short of success. All that it has accom- 
plished is the destruction of the strongholds of the opposite 
view: hence its suppression of monasteries, its inveterate 
enmity to the celibacy of the clergy, its attack on the ex- 
cessive number of ceremonies, and the tendency of the Ro- 
mish chur¢h to multiply appeals to the senses. Its idea is 
the more difficult one to realize; in this lies the strength of 
Romanism. A thorough logical development of it is not 
attainable ; like almost all other practical ideas, it has its 
necessary limits. But we may advance towards it much 
more boldly than we have hitherto attempted to do. 

At the period of our first separation from Rome many errors 
were unavoidably left in the new system. It would not have 
been possible, or wise, to root them out all at once. Mode- 
ration was the proper course at first; but all the remnants of 
the old opinions should have been unceasingly opposed, and 
one by one they would have yielded. Unfortunately the policy 
which was wisely adopted at first, was clung to till it was folly. 
At the close of Elizabeth’s reign it was no longer necessary 
to spare many a prejudice which had been prudently respected 
at its beginning. The nation had grown very rapidly ; in its 
state of comparative manhood, at the opening of the seven- 
teenth century, it looked back with wonder at the childish 
thoughts it had cherished in the middle of the sixteenth. Yet 
it found the government just where it had been, or even more 
backward ; it found that attempts were made to check its own 
growth ; bands were bound round it, which impeded its free 
exercise. It burst them at last in its giant strength, but the full 
and beautiful proportions of a healthy and unfettered growth 
were no longer possible. Puritanism was, with all its extrava- 
gance, the noblest form of religion yet witnessed in England :— 
had there been wisdom in the government, how much nobler 
would it have been without that extravagance; how much more 
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beneficial would have been its effects! As it was, it was be- 
yond its time; men felt unequal to it ; they betook themselves 
to the sneering indifference of the Restoration, and to the 
cold morality of the eighteenth century. But we must not be 
led on too far. Our more immediate object was the early 
part of Elizabeth’s reign, but the whole of our ecclesiastical 
history is too intimately connected to suffer us entirely to 
detach any one part; and it is only as a part that a period so 
entirely negative has much to interest. 


ArTICLE IV, 


Lectures on Slavonian Literature: delivered by M. Apam 
MicKIEwIcz, at the Collége de France, in Paris; 1841, 
1842. 


Tue lectures, delivered from the newly established Chair 
of Slavonian Literature in Paris, by Professor Mickiewicz,— 
one of the most distinguished of the Polish exiles, both by 
his works as a poet and his sufferings as a patriot,—have a di- 
rect bearing upon important questions now pending, in which 
the nations of Slavonian origin are mainly concerned. To 
the statesman and the philosopher, they open a wide and 
novel field of observation upon the opposite forms of social 
existence developed in the countries occupied by the Slaaves, 
Despotism, anarchy and liberty, the yoke of the Tartar and 
the yoke of the German, have from time to time repressed or 
invigorated the efforts of populations spread over a wider 
space than that occupied by any other European race, num- 
bering at this moment from sixty to eighty millions of inha- 
bitants, and touching at once the confines of Sweden, Greece, 
Italy and China. Yet through all vicissitudes of good and 
evil, these populations have maintained their national charac- 
teristics with unshaken fidelity. 

Russia, with its population and resources, with its de- 
spotic government and wondrous political intelligence, is a 
Slavonic empire, and to the same stock belongs that nation 
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whose struggles against Russia are hardly less matter of im- 
portance to the historian of the past and the present, than to 
the man of feeling and the poet, the soldier and the statesman, 
and the maintenance of whose rights inviolate is as much the 
duty as the well-understood interest of the great empires of 
the West. Besides these principal divisions of the race there 
are others, which, though under the sway of Germanic sceptres, 
have not forgotten their distinct origin. 

It is not to be denied that, amidst all the diversities of 
their fortunes, these nations long remained strangers to one 
another,—indeed until nearly the close of the last century. At 
that time, however, new sympathies took root: the memory 
of a common origin was awakened, and brought more di- 
stinctly before the consciousness of all classes, by a renewed 
cultivation of their ancient language and literature, the only 
ties which still united them. To further these studies, lite- 
rary associations have now been founded in all directions: by 
their efforts the means have been supplied of comparing the 
history, statistics, social development and literature of the 
Slavonian and other nations; and their investigations have 
been hailed with interest and delight by many a population 
which finds in them a realization of its dreams of happiness 
and glory. 

Many distinct causes have contributed to assist this gene- 
ral movement. Russia naturally looks upon herself as its 
centre, and the Czar aspires to be known as the Mecznas of 
all erudite Slavonians, whatever be their birthplace. Those 
races which are subject to German sway cling to this literary 
tendency with regret for freedom lost, perhaps not without 
some slight hope of emancipation to come. In Poland ‘the 
Russian censorship, so severe upon Polish nationality, still 
permits a wide field for more general speculation ; while the 
Poles themselves claim a preeminence among all the nations 
of the common stock, as due not less to the superiority of 
their literature than to the prestige of their excient grandeur. 
Although it may not be easy to determine all the motives of 
this movement and its real aims, or to appreciate the power 
it wields and the extent which it may reach, the fact of its 
existence is undeniable ; it is the germ of future revolutions, 
confined indeed at present to the sphere of the ideal, but not 
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the less actively preparing for struggles of a more practical 
tendency. 

In the very outset of Slavonian history, M. Mickiewicz 
notices questions of interest to the whole of Europe: accord- 
ing to him, the history of the northern tribes throws light 
upon the causes which pushed the barbarians westward, 
which brought them from Constantinople to Rome, and to 
the mouths of the Rhine; it accounts for the changes in the 
tide of their invasions, and explains the obstacles which ar- 
rested the progress of the Asiatic nations. Let us call to 
mind the geographical configuration of the Slavonian terri- 
tory: this, which stretched from the mountains of Greece to 
the shores of the Baltic, formed the immense and fertile 
plain that separates Europe from Asia. Into this immense 
basin—this Slavonic ocean, as it were—flowed successively 
the streams of Asiatic migration, thence to seek an outlet 
towards the west. But as early as the seventh century, a 
change took place in the configuration of this territory. 
Christianity now began to exercise an influence over it; an 
organic life circulating from Rome and from Constantinople, 
permeated the scattered populations, and empires were 
founded: first came Poland, Bohemia and Moravia; at a 
later period, the Grand duchy of Russia. These empires, 
which at first appeared formidable to the nations of the 
West, soon proved their best barrier against the barbarian 
hordes that threatened Europe, and by their means the sepa- 
ration between Asia and Europe was finally accomplished. 

Beyond the Slavonian territory Asia commences. If we 
trace a curve from the north to the Baltic and continue it 
along the line of the Dnieper, we roughly define the limit of 
the Uralian race, one totally different from the Indo-Ger- 
manic, and which both towards East and West has more 
than once wrought astonishing changes upon the face of the 
earth. The Mongols are the most important branch of this 
race to our present considerations. Although the territory 
which they occupy is nearly ten times the size of all Europe, 
the population, which is purely military, does not exceed six 
millions. History has not drawn the character of this race 
in flattering colours. According to the report of those whom 
they terrified or subdued, the hideousness of their persons 
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was but a type of the brutality of their minds: sensuality, 
ferocity, an innate love of destruction and plunder, coupled 
with a slavish obedience to their Khans or rulers, are the fea- 
tures insisted upon; and the civilized peoples of the West 
shrunk in horror from a race that had neither sentiment nor 
religious feeling, and whose only God was said to be a scy- 
mitar planted in the ground. More impartial inquiry how- 
ever does not permit us to undervalue the public capacities of 
this race ; and Genghiz Khan, sending forth one army to over- 
turn the flourishing thrones of India, while with another he 
threatened the fairest provinces of Germany, left frightful 
evidence of gigantic will, and skilful political and military 
combinations. 

Such was the people against whom the Slavonians were 
fated to struggle for centuries. Russia, which the Mongols 
conquered, never ceased to oppose a passive resistance to their 
power, and, although compelled to recognize their sovereignty, 
still preserved her national dynasty and her religion. Despite 
of the rudest oppression, the Russians never lost the hope 
of future freedom; studying the policy of their tyrants, and at 
length imperceptibly wearing out their chains, they finally 
threw them off without a violent effort, and Russia is at this 
day mistress of a very extensive portion of the Mongol empire. 
While she was thus combatting for Christianity with the 
Mongols, the Poles were opposing themselves as a barrier to 
the inroads of Islam, in the persons of the Turks and Arabs : 
but the combatants, their aims and means, were different in 
the two struggles: thus different effects were produced upon 
the national character, and no community of feelings or of 
ideas resulted between the two Slavonian nations. 

Of all the Turco-Tartaric tribes the Turks approach the 
nearest to what we call the Indo-Germanic type: theyare of fine 
and noble physical structure, and, though indolent, are endued 
with considerable muscular strength. Unlike the Mongols, 
whose indifference to religion we have noticed, they are 
remarkable ‘for religious fidelity, nor are they naturally of a 
cruel or destructive disposition ; power and sensual gratifica- 
tions they may love, but not havoc for havoc’s sake. A nation 
opposed to such adversaries naturally enjoyed advantages 
which could not have been attained by their Russian brethren, 
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The effects of these different struggles upon the respective 
literatures are obvious, yet interesting. When we bear in 
mind the savage character of the Mongol domination, and 
that religion was the only connecting link among the nations 
subject to their sway, we are fully prepared to find the early 
literature of Russia stamped with a grave and religious cha- 
racter. And yet religion is not its principal characteristic, but 
is ever subordinated to the feeling of national independence : 
this assumes a monarchical form; her princes fought for Rus- 
sia: in them were comprised all the virtues and all the faults of 
their nation and epoch, and they become objects of interest 
to the poet exactly in proportion as those virtues and vices 
become influential upon the present or future fate of Russia. 
In their persons are represented the independence and unity 
of the empire, and no secondary hero is allowed to appear 
upon the stage. The earlier Russian poetry has accordir gly 
a strong tendency towards the epopee, and is entirely devoid 
of a dramaticelement. Even so late as the time of Catherine 
II. the literature of Russia retained much of this primitive 
character; but from that time religion almost entirely disap- 
pears, the monarchical feeling gradually predominates, the 
literature becomes in fine autocratic. National unity having 
been established, it only remained to draw the natural corol- 
laries from it. In the direction we have described, the lite- 
rature of Russia continually impels the government ; although 
from time to time authors may have adopted English or French 
models, no sooner are they animated by a national subject 
than they again become Russian, and manifest the Russian 
characteristic of melancholy gravity. 

On the other hand, the Poles, threatened by the whole 
power of the Caliphs, were compelled to concentrate all their 
feelings of nationality. They believed their mission to be the 
defence of Christianity against Islam, and the necessity of 
opposing their whole strength in this tremendous struggle, 
led them to examine the nature of this strength, and gave 
them the consciousness of that complex whole which they 
understand by the term fatherland. This is the central idea 
of their literature, which in turn is only its development and 
application. The idea thus conceived is difficult to define ; it 
is vague, extensive, and has never yet been realized. Still to 
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the Poles it conveys the image not only of a free and glorious 
political existence, but of a boundless futurity of equal free- 
dom and glory. It is the connecting link between provinces 
long severed, but which, through their literature, still re- 
attach themselves to this ideal fatherland. Thus two distinct 
literatures arose on this side the Carpathians; the one, first 
tending to unity, next to power, and lastly impelling that 
power to outward activity ; the other, having patriotism for its 
prime mover and lifespring, centering and completing itself 
in the love of country. 

Between the Mongols and the Turks, the Russians and the 
Poles, lies a country of no little interest in the history of Sla- 
vonian literature. This territory commencing upon the Lower 
Danube, near the fortress of Belgrad, follows the course of 
the Borysthenes towards the east, and ends near the Don, on 
the limit of the great plains which stretch to the Caucasus. 
Possessing no definite name of its own, it was called by the 
Greeks Little Scythia, by the Poles Little Poland, by the Rus- 
sians Little Russia. Part of itis the Ukraine, or “ Frontier 
Country.” It is a vast uncultivated plain, and forms as it 
were the artery connecting Europe with the elevated table- 
land of Asia. Along this lay the high road of the Asiatic 
migrations, and upon it were always fought the great battles 
by which their progress was to be arrested or delayed. On 
this encamped the armies of Cyrus and Darius, of the Rus- 
sians and the Poles, and here a race called Cossacks sprang 
from a mixture of the Slavonian, the Tartar and the Turk. 
Their language forms a link between Polish and Russian, 
and the tendency of their literature varies with the respective 
prevalence of those two nations. This is the home of lyrical 
poetry; from the hut of the Cossack gradually spread the 
songs which are current in all Slavonic countries. The 
Danube, the favourite river of Slavonic poetry, rolls here the 
blood-stained waters which form the limit between the known 
and the unknown, and the poetry which arose upon its banks 
is fraught with all the terrors of the battle-field. ““ Poetry,” 
says Zalewski, “ dwells in the heath-bells of this vast desert, 
and particles are wafted thence into every Slavonian land.” 

Leaving this almost fabulous territory and ascending the 
course of the Danube, we re-enter the world of reality, and 
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again find ourselves within the domain of history. The land 
which thus separates, as it were, the fabulous from the true, 
lies between the Lower Danube, Northern Greece and the Car- 
pathians, and even touches the Adriatic. It is the only part 
of the Slavonian territory which was known to the ancients, 
and the names and dates which are here and there dispersed 
through the works of Greek or Roman authors form the sole 
monuments of the ancient history of Slavonia. Subjugated by 
the Romans and reduced to the condition of provincials, the 
aboriginal Slavonian inhabitants became connected with other 
nations of the ancient world; and the civilization derived 
from this intercourse gradually found its way to the north, 
and re-acted upon the barbarians. But neither the kings of 
Macedon nor the emperors of Rome could stay the flood of 
nations which poured in upon Europe through this passage, 
and beyond the Danube they were powerless: it was reserved 
for Christianity to overleap this barrier, and subdue the di- 
stant and unknown tribes that lay beyond its waters. Start- 
ing from the district which we describe, and slowly advancing 
towards the Danube, the Don and the Vistula, the new faith 
was finally triumphant throughout all the Slavonic popula- 
tions: and thus, in this territory, which first received the 
seeds of Christianity, and where the translation of Cyril and 
Methodius* first raised a Slavonic dialect to the dignity of 
a language, must be placed the proper commencement of 
Slavonian history. It is strange that the population of 
countries which thus seemed marked out to be the chief seats 
of national civilization, should have since remained so far 
behind the Poles, the Russians and the Bohemians ; yet va- 
rious circumstances of their position will satisfactorily account 
for a fact which cannot be controverted. They were placed 
in the very route of the Asiatic nomade races, from whose ir- 
resistible fury they could find shelter only in the mountains, 
and thus it is that the representatives of the Slavonian race 
in this district are the mountaineers. But it is not to the in- 
habitants of mountains that we can look for great advances 
in civilization, above all for the cultivation of literature and 
art. Moreover, the inhabitants of a country so varied, yet 





* In the ninth century Cyril and Methodius translated the Bible into Slavonian, 
with the consent of the court of Rome. 
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always so exposed, either never had or never accepted the op- 
portunity of strengthening themselves by the formation of an 
united and compact state. Religion too, the great bond of 
nations, was here powerless ; for at the moment when these 
Slavonians were converted, the great schism of the Eastern 
and Western Churches was raging; and while some of the 
tribes followed the Roman, others attached themselves to the 
Greek faith ; nor at any subsequent period did the interested 
or accidental vacillations of their princes cause any wavering in 
their allegiance to the respective parties they had chosen. Thus 
isolated, without union in politics or religion, and rather in- 
jured than assisted by the civilization of their Greek or Latin 
neighbours, these populations remained far more stationary 
than might have been anticipated from the favourable circum- 
stances under which they first started. 

Amidst the incessant struggles of these different races and 
the different ideas they embodied, the Serbians appeared at 
one time (during the rule of the family of Niemania) on the 
point of uniting all the conflicting parties under their sway. 
Towards the end of the thirteenth century they had succeeded 
in extending their power over the neighbouring states from 
the Adriatic to the Lower Danube and the mountains of 
Greece. What might have resulted from the consolidation 
of this power it is idle to inquire, nor was time allowed for a 
lengthened experiment. In the year 1375 the Turks and 
Serbians met at Kossova, and the total ruin of the Serbian 
army was followed by the subjugation and dismemberment of 
the empire. Such of the nobility as survived the fatal field, the 
higher clergy, in fine allthe civilized classes, emigrateden masse, 
carrying with them the wealth, the knowledge and even the 
traditions of their country: the people who remained behind, 
poor, oppressed and illiterate, had neither knowledge of the 
past, nor hope for the future. All the recollections of the 
Serbians are therefore concentrated on Kossova: it is the 
neverfailing and well-nigh only theme of their higher national 
poetry, in which it plays the same part as the field of Xeres de 
la Frontera does in the Spanish: it governs all their ideas, and 
is as fresh in their memories as if it were an event of recent 
date. Lyrical and elegiac poetry, however, have never ceased 
to flourish in these countries. To this day the Illyrians and 
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Montenegrins possess religious and love-songs, of much 
pathos and beauty, and ballads in honour of their own and 
their ancestors’ exploits. But these cannot be classed with 
the higher national poetry, and the literature of Serbia must 
be considered to have remained purely popular. 

We have still to mention one of the principal Slavonic 
empires, the kingdom of Bohemia. Placed in the heart of 
Europe, it forms almost a regular square, on every side en- 
closed with lofty mountains, which separate it from modern 
Prussia, Bavaria and Hungary, and render it difficult of ac- 
cess. Fortunately for the country this difficulty was a suffi- 
cient barrier against the nomade hordes, and the people, un- 
disturbed by sudden incursions, were enabled to develope in 
peace and order both a political organization and a literature. 
As early as the eleventh century the Bohemians had esta- 
blished the succession to the throne by right of primogeniture, 
and had endeavoured to guarantee by law the indivisibility of 
the states pertaining to the kingdom. It was also the first 
kingdom that adopted Christianity as the basis of civil so- 
ciety, and thence that religion spread into Poland, Moravia and 
even the Russian states. The Bohemian language was early 
cultivated ; we possess monuments of it dating from the tenth 
century ; while in the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth, it 
already boasted of a considerable literature, and was not 
without influence upon the formation of the Polish language 
itself. After the extinction of the national dynasty, the princes 
of the house of Luxembourg fostered the arts and sciences, 
and the house of Austria has since encouraged to a great 
degree the germs of national culture in Bohemia. 

Yet in spite of all these advantages, of the happy position 
of the country and the long tranquillity it enjoyed, the litera- 
ture of Bohemia is dull and lifeless. A germ of destruction 
lurked in this political society; it never attained a proper 
consciousness of itself or of its mission. Perhaps its very 
tranquillity was the cause of weakness: for while Russia was 
developing all her elements of strength in the struggle with 
the Mongols, and Poland gathering all her resources to meet 
the Turks, Bohemia came in contact with the rest of Europe 
through civilized Austria alone, and was thus led to transplant 
into her own soil a foreign civilization which she lacked the 
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strength to nourish. More works have been produced by the 
Bohemians than by all the other Slavonian nations taken 
together, but their literature is totally wanting in original 
strength. At an early period they manifested an admiration 
for German models, which they imitated to the great injury 
of their own national character ; and although they afterwards 
endeavoured to restore the study of their language, and to 
regain their Slavonian nationality, they never recovered from 
the effects of their German connexion. Their struggle was 
unsuccessful, because they mistook the mere outward forms 
for the essence of nationality. They looked upon it as con- 
sisting in their race and their language ; but in their language, 
as the instrument only and means of conveying thoughts, not 
in its more important quality as the parent of thought ; and 
overlooking the great fact, that the best protection of a lan- 
guage lies in its own internal strength, in the quantity of 
truth which it contains, and the degree of light and life 
which it produces, they endeavoured to support theirs by laws, 
regulations and even by force of arms. 

The same narrow spirit of nationality was also prominent 
in the religious views of the Bohemians, and to the struggles 
which thence arose and weakened the nation by internal dis- 
sentions, Austria owed the opportunity, which she eagerly 
seized, of establishing her domination over it. That the pro- 
scription of the Bohemian language and literary traditions 
should follow, was to be expected; they were looked upon as 
fraught with danger to the conquerors, and as tending to 
maintain a spirit of political independence, which Austria 
could not see without alarm. Her crusade against the Bohe- 
mian national literature was successful: and for a while it 
might seem as if the very remembrance of its existence had 
perished. The Bohemians, however, having of late years 
given signal proofs of their fidelity and devotion to the house 
of Austria, and so succeeded in appeasing the jealousy of that 
power, have been permitted to enjoy somewhat more freedom 
in their literary career: the national tendency, if it has not 
been encouraged, has at least been tolerated, and the Bohe- 
mians, eagerly availing themselves of the altered policy of 
their German rulers, have merited no little honour as inves- 
tigators and restorers of Slavonian literature: their men of 
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letters, standing aloof from political and religious contentions, 
have thrown themselves with fervour into the past, seeking 
there the common bonds which unite all the Slavonian popu- 
lations in one whole. They may be looked upon as the 
apostles of Slavonian nationality, labouring like the monks of 
St. Benedict or St. Maur, and sometimes exposed to similar 
hardships and dangers. Dobrowski, who took the lead in this 
career, traversed all the countries of the West, laboriously col- 
lecting, explaining and connecting the scattered fragments of 
ancient history. His successors and imitators have pursued 
the same end with undiminished energy: the unity of the 
Slavonian race is the great aim of their endeavours. They 
appeal to their Slavonic brethren and to civilized Europe, in 
Latin, German, Polish, even French: they translate the poe- 
try of Poland for the Serbians ; they spread the literary monu- 
ments of Serbia throughout Europe ; they mediate between 
the hostile literatures of Poland and Russia; they call upon 
these two nations to join in unity of race and of church, and 
do not shrink from the task of reconciling Kosciuszko’s warriors 
with the descendants of his vanquishers. In short, they have 
brought into contact all the various Slavonic literatures, and 
have thus in no slight degree advanced the cause of Slavonic 
nationality. Perhaps they have somewhat overrated the im- 
portance of similarity of race, and have placed too high a 
value upon that which is merely external in nationality ; at 
all events they do not sufficiently consider the different spirit 
by which the various Slavonic populations are animated, and 
which always has given, and will always continue to give, a 
different colouring to their civilization. 

From this cursory view of their several literatures we pass 
to their language ; but as no one dialect ever enjoyed such a 
preponderance over the rest as to entitle it to be considered 
as a ruling principle, it will be necessary to examine the cir- 
cumstances under which the whole race arose, and developed 
not only a national character and institutions, but that com- 
mon language from which all the dialects subsequently flowed. 
We can then pass on to the earliest existing monuments of 
Slavonian literature, which mark the transition from paganism 
to Christianity. 

By the unanimous consent of the learned, the Slavonians 
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belong to that division of the human race which is known by 
the term Indo-European, and which includes alike the Khymri, 
the Hindoos, the Teutons, the Arians and the Khoords. Tall 
of stature and robust, with long legs, broad chest, hips and 
shoulders, vigorous arms and well-proportioned hands, the 
Slavonian possesses great muscular power ; he is also endowed 
with moral capabilities of the highest order. The whole phy- 
sical structure of the race is adapted for agricultural labour: 
their character is mild and forgiving, though very lively, and 
they are apt to be as forgetful of benefits as of injuries. From 
the heights of Asia (probably their cradle) they gradually 
crossed Asia Minor, and passing the Bosphorus entered 
Europe from that side ; it is in that quarter, at least, that the 
earliest traces of their existence are observed. Moving across 
the Carpathians, they seem to have spread themselves widely 
throughout Europe; and the fanciful dreams of antiquarians 
have located offsets from this vast migration in France, nay 
even in Great Britain! It is more certain, however, that 
their course was soon arrested by the nations already esta- 
blished in the West, whose firmer organization repelled their 
desultory inroads, and finally forced them towards the north. 
Here they were again met by other migrations, and being thus 
thrown back, at length concentrated themselves around the 
Carpathians, in the countries we have already described. This 
immense territory seems indeed especially fitted for the re- 
ception of an agricultural people. Its wide-spreading plains 
are covered with a deep layer of vegetable mould, unbroken 
by the rocks which elsewhere impede vegetation, undisturbed 
by the inundations which destroy it, rarely traversed even by 
the streams which stimulate manufacturing industry, and 
which have here no direct communication with the ocean. It 
may conveniently be divided into three great belts or zones. 
The middle one was completely covered by forests, which, 
beginning on the Oder, extended to the Vistula and beyond 
the Niemen. On one side they spread into the valley of 
Prypetz, while on the other, stretching beyond the Borys- 
thenes, they joined the forests of Muscovy and, through 
them, those of the Ural. Along this high road the wild 
beasts of Asia probably found their way, and in the remains 
of these forests animals yet survive which have perished 
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throughout the rest of Europe,—as, for example, the Urus or 
Bison bull, which is yet found in the lonely wilds of Bialo- 
wicz. In the recesses of these forests large tracts of rich 
arable and pasture land supplied food for men and cattle, but 
the nature of the forest itself varied with the locality. The 
fir, which occupies the centre, disappears towards the south, 
giving place to the oak, the favourite tree of Slavonic poetry. 
The birch prevails towards the north, where it has often fur- 
nished the theme of Lithuanian or Finnish poets; till, gra- 
dually becoming more and more stunted, it degenerates at last 
into a mere shrub, throughout the highlands occupied by the 
Finnish race. 

This country is as it were closed in the direction of the 
Baltic, by a line of lakes from four to five hundred in number, 
commencing with the Peipus and ending with the Goplo. 
These sheets of water, which communicate with one another 
by means of rivers and canals, divide the Finns and Lithu- 
anians from the Slaaves; they have ever been the home of the 
aquatic birds which abound in these countries, and the chosen 
locality of ferocious and fabulous animals, the tradition of 
whose existence is preserved in the national songs. The worst 
scourge however were the locusts, which entered Europe 
from the south, and, streaming from the Mongolian steppes, 
ravaged Poland, and even carried their devastations as far as 
the Elbe and Rhine. It is not surprising that the people, 
who believed the wings of this insect to be inscribed with 
characters denoting the “ Scourge of God,” should have con- 
sidered it an emblem of their Tartar enemies, and for a long 
period “ Let us crush the locusts!” was the national war-cry 
of the Poles. 

The races which occupied the countries we have described, 
constituted their civil society upon principles very different 
from those of their Celtic, Teutonic or Tartaric neighbours. 
The most striking feature of their ancient history is their re- 
ligious principle. They acknowledged the existence of an 
only God, the remunerator of virtue and the punisher of guilt ; 
they further believed in the immortality of the soul, and in 
an evil spirit who warred continually with the supreme God, 
But they appear to have had not the slightest notion of a 
revelation, and they possessed no mythology whatever. Yet 
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some vague notion of a crime to be atoned for seems to have 
prevailed among them, since they admitted the necessity of 
sacrifice. 

Under these peculiar circumstances, Slavonian society or- 
ganized itself: the total absence of belief in a revelation ex- 
cluded the possibility of a priesthood, hereditary or elective ; 
and accordingly no such class is found to exist in the old Sla- 
vonian polity. Again, there being no tradition of the descent 
of heroes from the gods, (such as the Greeks, Germans and 
other races admitted), there naturally could not be an ari- 
stocratical body, founded upon the assumption of a divine 
descent and superior to the people at large. Thus without 
king, nobles or priesthood, the ancient Slaaves remained for 
a time in a state of primitive simplicity. But a religion 
which admits of no relations between God and man, is of itself 
doomed to sterility. Philosophy, whose occupation it is to 
investigate those relations, could have no sphere of activity 
among the Slaaves, and the character of their civilization, if in 
the one sense it was patriarchal, was in the other unfavourable 
to progress. Their religion seems to have been confined to a 
mere opinion, without active effect upon the affairs of life: 
the word was wanting which gives an impulse to great enter- 
prizes for the realization of vague, mysterious ends; hence 
the Slaaves were never a conquering, or even a warlike people, 
—unlike the Ostrogoths, the Huns, and even the Tartars, all of 
whom have been animated in turn by a religious idea, which 
drove them forth upon their warlike migrations. Hence also, 
since their religion excluded all distinctions of rank and all 
privileges of caste, slavery was unknown among the Slaaves ; 
prisoners of war (when such existed) being apparently released 
on payment of ransom, or incorporated with equal rights 
among the inhabitants of the village. 

The whole political organization of the Slavonian popula- 
tions was one for which we have hardly a name, so distinct is it 
from all that history records,—from the clanship of the Celts, 
the castes of the Hindoos and the monarchies of the Teuto- 
nic races. The first germ of their association is to be found 
neither in a city, like that of the Romans, nor even in a castle 
or temple, but in a village ; this is the primitive type of a Sla- 
vonic community, which is in fact an agricultural association. 
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History teaches us that the agricultural capabilities of a 
locality to the settlement of a Slavonic colony—the banks 
of a stream or the edge of a wood—were favourite posi- 
tions: the valleys were studded with such communities, but 
not the mountains. Not till the twelfth century do we find 
any exceptions to this rule, and they arose perhaps from 
imitation of the neighbouring Germans, or from the necessity 
of defence. When the population of a colony had become 
sufficient for the land under tillage, they sought to establish 
a new one, and thus, by slow degrees rather than sudden in- 
cursions, the whole Slavonian territory was gradually settled. 
The internal organization of the colony, and the ceremonies 
used at its establishment, are very curious and interesting. 
Colonization seems to have been always decided upon by the 
advice of the elders, rather than from ceconomical or admini- 
strative motives ; and even to this day, the Slavonians in gene- 
ral manifest an insuperable hostility to compulsory coloniza- 
tion. When the spot for the new settlement had been duly 
selected by the elders, a furrow was drawn with a plough, to 
which a white and a black bull were attached. This furrow 
formed the legal boundary of the colony, and went by the 
name of zagon, which strictly denotes Jaw. Whatever lay 
within this line was subject to the law of the colony, while 
that which lay without was called cudo,—a word sometimes 
confounded with the general name of the colony itself, sloboda, 
that is, free and independent. Within the circuit various lo- 
calities were reserved for special purposes ; these were, first, a 
sacred wood called Rok, where religious ceremonies were per- 
formed, justice* administered, and public affairs discussed. In 
case of an invasion, branches felled from the sacred wood and 
called vici were sent round to the neighbouring colonies, to 
summon their inmates to repel the common foe,—a custom 
afterwards religiously preserved in the Polish Constitution. 
Another spot was called Herodyszyne: this was the capital 
or fortress of the colony, and consisted of an enclosure, sur- 
rounded by vines; in this the inhabitants took refuge from 
an unexpected invasion and concentrated their force for re- 
sistance. On the third reserved spot the sacrifices were per- 





* Hence the words Roki, Rouki and Rougi, which have been preserved in the 
legislation of various Slavonic races. 
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formed, and sentences of death carried into execution, and 
here the dead bodies of criminals (zglinere) were interred. 
Each colony constituted a distinct society, directed rather 
than governed by the elders, who were believed to have the 
exclusive possession of the secrets of agriculture, the tradi- 
tions of the past and the religious rites without which no house 
could be built, or colony established, and by whom the com- 
mon property of the whole association was administered. One 
of the most striking features in this organization was the law 
of inheritance, which differed entirely from that of the other 
nations of Europe. In fact property itself does not seem to 
have been inheritable, and the Slavonian ancestor demised to 
his descendant oniy the tools necessary to assist his labour. 
The number of words still extant to denote working in common, 
magazines in common, firing in common, establishments in com- 
mon bear witness of the existence of this ancient organization; 
and traces of it may yet be found in some Russian and Polish 
villages, where certain fields are still cultivated in common, 
and where, upon the settlement of a new family, the lord of 
the manor is bound to build them a house : formerly, beyond 
a doubt, this duty devolved upon the small community itself. 
It is possible that the land in the immediate vicinity of the 
dwelling was the property of the family ; but all that lay with- 
out the boundary of the village was cultivated in common, 
belonged to the community and was reserved for its use, 
especially for the support of the soldiers to whom the defence 
of the colony was entrusted. 

If we once fully comprehend the nature of this organization, 
it will be easy for us to read the past history of the Slavonian 
races. They advanced slowly and peacefully from Asia into 
Europe, following in the track of the nomade tribes, whose 
devastations they repaired by their agricultural skill. But a 
political society they never succeeded in constituting ; each 
colony in turn defended its separate existence against the 
enemy, and in turn succumbed. The conquering nations, 
Sarmatians, Courligans, Huns, Ostrogoths, and later still the 
Russians and Poles, gave their own names to the countries 
they seized and the peasants from whom they wrung their 
own subsistence: the Slaavians, unnoticed in the history of 
the world, might thus have disappeared entirely from the face 
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of the earth, before the incursions of hostile neighbours, but 
for the establishment among them of military colonies from 
without, and the introduction of Christianity, which, while it 
brought them in contact with civilization, broke through the 
trammels of that old religion in which lay the germ of their 
destruction. 

The little we have said of the Slaavs suffices to give a ge- 
neral notion of the condition of all the populations which in- 
habited the vast territory between the Black Sea and the 
Baltic: if they seem not to have possessed any high idea of 
polity, we may at least spare them the reproach of barbarism. 
The Greeks—if, as is possible, they intended them under 
the title of “ Agricultural Scythians ”—bear witness to their 
social virtues and blamelessness of life. It is well known that 
the view here given by Mickiewicz, and first put forward 
by Lelewel, as to the extreme antiquity of the Slaavs, is not 
in accordance with the opinions of the Germans; our own 
accurate and comprehensive historian in the 43rd chapter of 
the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ has, as usual, exhausted the subject: 
he cites Procopius and the Emperor Maurice as the earliest 
authorities respecting the Slavonians, whom he does not for a 
moment confound with the Scythians, Sarmatians, Thracians 
or other races, vague traditions concerning whom are the only 
basis of the Slavonic hypothesis. 

The records which we possess of Slaavian mythology 
might seem, at first sight, to contravene the opinion we have 
expressed on the subject of the Slaavian religion in pagan 
times: a nearer examination of these, however, in the opinion 
of Mickiewicz, tends to prove an extraneous origin. Resem- 
blances are noted between Slavonic and Hindoo myths, as 
in the case of the three-headed deity dominated by the eternal 
principle: the names of Khiva and Marana, by which the 
principles of life and death are known, are also Sanscrit ; and 
in general it is well known that a great resemblance prevails 
between that language and the Polish and Lithuanian. But 
the Slavonic language itself affords no means of explaining 
these words, or tracing the ideas they represent, and history 
throws no light upon the period during which they may have 
passed from the mountain-ranges of Asia. The same re- 
marks apply to the names of German divinities said to be 
VOL, XV1I,—N®, XXXIV. 2h 
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found in the traditions and ancient history of the Slaavs. It 
is further remarked that temples exist only in the bound- 
ary districts, as for example at Kiow, on the borders of the 
nomade nations, at Nowogorod in the neighbourhood of 
the Finns, at Arcona among the Normans, and generally 
along the coasts of the sea. A large collection of Slavonic 
antiquities were, as is well known, dug up in Mecklen- 
burgh during the last century, and among them were figures 
of gods. Mickiewicz argues that these were of foreign work- 
manship, and that the inscriptions at most were Slavonic, 
inasmuch as the Slaavs never possessed the art of melting, 
casting or chiselling metals; and he further contends that 
the wooden idols then found were merely imitations of Ger- 
man originals: Saxo Grammaticus however, who had every 
opportunity of knowing the facts, speaks of an image of Swa- 
towit in the island of Riigen. 

A somewhat similar opinion is expressed respecting the 
Slaavian kings, lists of whom have been handed down even 
from the third century. It is said that these kings are only 
found in frontier districts; and we are consequently led to 
believe that this exception to the usual norm of society was 
owing entirely to the necessity of self-defence, uniting several 
colonies under one military chief, whose authority seems 
however to have lasted only as long as the occasion that 
called it forth. 

Living in this primitive manner, possessing neither the 
institutions nor the habits which give birth to Art, the 
Slaavs have left no historical record of their existence du- 
ring many centuries. The language which they yet possess 
in common, together with the national tales or traditions 
which appear to find numerous parallels even in the Sanscrit, 
are the only evidences of their intellectual activity. This 
language has however branched off into many dialects, whose 
classification has been fruitlessly attempted upon various 
principles. Without recapitulating these, which have gene- 
rally failed from the pertinacity with which one or other 
Slavonic population has insisted upon pre-eminence, we shall 
adopt the terms Polish and Russian for the two great divi- 
sions,—in the selection of which terms we are guided princi- 
pally by the different ideas which have prevailed in the de- 
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velopment of the common element, and which give rather a 
moral than a grammatical or geographical basis to the di- 
stinction. In this sense Poland and Russia are to be looked 
upon less as territorial divisions, than as representing different 
and opposing ideas, fermenting among the mass of the Sla- 
vonic populations, and by their alternate predominance de- 
termining the direction of the various nations included under 
that name. This division, which for the pagan Slaavs is 
merely arbitrary, will be seen to be of importance in the 
subsequent history of the people. The two opposed masses 
followed in fact different impulses, adopted different religious 
forms, alphabets and political institutions, and assumed, from 
the very commencement of their political existence, totally 
different and even hostile principles of action. 

This political existence commences during the sixth cen- 
tury, the great migration of the Huns being the last invasion 
of any importance, and the Avars, a small but ferocious 
tribe who accompanied them, having subjugated the Slaavs 
between the Adriatic and the Carpathians. But in the 
seventh century history has noticed the establishment of a 
kingdom by Samo. This chieftain, whose birth, creed and 
actions are nearly equally obscure, but who is with most 
plausibility supposed to have been a Christian and a Frank, 
seems to have united the Slaavs in defence of their nation- 
ality, and to have made head for a time against the efforts 
both of the Franks and the Avars: but the kingdom which 
he founded has left few traces in history; it appears to have 
fallen as it arose, with him, and the fate of his descendants is 
unknown. The Moravian chiefs, who for some time maintained 
a power capable of attracting and resisting the arms of Rome, 
next appeared upon the scene, until in turn they were swept 
away by the Magyars, who founded the kingdom of Hungary, 
which they have succeeded in upholding to the present day. 
But while these events were taking place to the south of the 
Carpathians, others far more decisive of the futurity of the 
Slaavs were occurring to the north of that great boundary 
line. We allude to the establishment of the kingdoms of 
Poland and Bohemia, and the foundation by the Northmen 
of the Duchy, which has since expanded into the Empire, of 
Russia. 
2H 2 
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The social and political dogmas of these empires are sup- 
posed to be of foreign growth: Slavonic tradition speaks of 
the Lecks and Czecks, the respective founders of the Polish 
and Bohemian kingdoms, as a race of strangers from the 
shores of the Caspian Sea. It is true that the grave histo- 
rians of modern days have totally denied the existence of the 
Lecks, and that even Slavonic authors have in general consi- 
dered the history of their kings as purely fabulous. Yet Per- 
sian and Armenian tradition has preserved tales analogous to 
those recorded by the old chroniclers of the Lecks,—to which 
however a different locality is assigned; and the Czeckians 
themselves appear to recognize something of the same de- 
scription, the king of the Bohemians being in their traditions 
brother to the’ king of the Lecks. It is therefore possible 
that these traditions may have belonged to an Asiatic tribe, 
who on their migration brought them to the Slavonic coun- 
tries they occupied. 

While these empires were in process of formation on both 
sides of the Carpathian chain, certain Northmen or Scandi- 
navians took possession of some towns in the north of Russia 
and founded the grand duchy of that name. As early as the 
fifth century traces of their passage may have been visible in 
Russia, during the sixth and seventh they may have been 
established as Russians, but it was only in the commence- 
ment of the ninth that they became known to the rest of Eu- 
rope by that name. Whether their original seats were in 
Sweden or not, and whether they passed into Russia from 
Lithuania, is yet uncertain; but they claimed a communion 
of race with the descendants of Odinn in Scandinavia, the 
founders of the kingdoms of the North and West of Eu- 
rope. 

Thus then we have seen two distinct races established in 
the Slavonic territories (the Lecks and Czeckians in the vici- 
nity of the Carpathian mountains, and the Warangians or 
Northmen in the heart of Russia,) and developing institutions 
as different:as the races themselves. The Czeckians, descend- 
ing from the Carpathian chain, pushed their conquests towards 
the Baltic; but their isolated and unconnected enterprizes, 
undertaken capriciously, and never improved by the energy 
of a sole ruler, produced no permanent effect, and led to the 
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founding of no consistent and powerful institutions. The 
Russians, on the other hand, advanced towards the south un- 
der the direction of single sovereigns, leaving wherever they 
moved, proofs of the aptitude of the Northmen for all the 
arts of administration and government. They did not indeed 
at once establish their sovereignty over the Slaavs; at first 
they were content to lend their services when required, but 
gradually they proceeded to seize upon the supreme power, 
conquered the Slavonic colonies, abrogated their liberties, 
substituted rights of their own for the ancient customs of the 
communities, levied tithes and taxes and reduced the people 
to absolute subjection. Within fifty years these enterprizing 
invaders had possessed themselves of all that lay between Kiow 
and Nowogorod, had entered Greece and attempted to sur- 
prize Byzantium; within a century they had united under 
their sway all the countries from the Baltic to the Borysthenes. 
But their rule was one of treachery and violence, and their 
history may be read in the records of their Norman brethren 
in England. 

The Lecks and Czeckians in the meanwhile extended their 
power towards Germany, establishing a system of aristocrati- 
cal government; but, in the absence of records, their history 
has remained dark and fabulous, and all that can be asserted 
with confidence is that they were gradually absorbed by the 
Slaavs. The Byzantine authors have preserved accounts of 
the Normans, whose rising power thus early came in con- 
tact with the empire of the East. During the lapse of three 
generations they had indeed forgotten their native tongue 
and assumed the name of Russians; but their rulers are even 
to this day of the Scandinavian race, while in Poland and 
Bohemia it is probable that the invaders were deposed. In 
both those countries tradition mentions the election of a 
peasant to the throne by the assembled people. Thus on the 
one side we find a foreign, on the other two national dy- 
nasties; and empires founded upon the same Slavonic basis 
have thus received totally different tendencies and directions 
from the character of their rulers, who have impressed their 
political and organic power upon the masses. At a still later 
period other foreign ideas again animated them, and states, 
in the true acceptation of the word, were founded. The time 
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which elapsed between the fall of Samo’s kingdom and the 
establishment of Poland, Russia and Bohemia must have been 
fertile in changes of the Slavonic element: with the new em- 
pires, new institutions and interests arose, and political and 
national traditions took place of the old poetical ones, which 
had probably been brought from the original seats of the peo- 
ple: yet these are not without their value, as having formed 
a basis for history, and as necessary to the comprehension of 
Slavonic literature generally. 

Such tradition represents the Lecks as an equestrian race, 
whose successful wars against Alexander the Great and Cesar 
wrung from those conquerors charters conveying the sove- 
reignty of the North of Europe,—charters long believed in by 
the Slavonic litérati. In the sixth century, they are said to 
have conquered the Duchy of Posen, to have advanced as far 
as the Baltic, and even occupied the banks of the Elbe. Their 
royal race becoming extinct was replaced for a short time by 
that of Popul, which in turn yielded to the national dynasty 
of the peasant Piast, who formed the kingdom of Poland, 
over which his descendants long continued to reign. Al- 
though the accounts of the Piasts are not to be considered as 
authentic history, and the tradition has been rejected by the 
learned as totally without foundation, it is firmly rooted in the 
affections of the people, forms an undoubted article of the 
popular creed, has influenced their opinions, and even their 
public acts. 

The history of the kingdom of Bohemia continued to be 
intimately connected with that of Poland until the ninth cen- 
tury, about which time the Czecks entered into the feudal 
system of the Germans, and ceased to have any close relation — 
to the Slavonic nations. 

Tha progress of the Northmen in Russia was very different. 
They had early adopted the language and manners of their 
Slavonic subjects; but conquest having been the basis of 
their power, a new idea was thus introduced, and for nearly 
two centuries ‘the Warangian princes were engaged in almost 
uninterrupted wars for the extension of their dominion, with- 
out the slightest reference to national interests. Like their 
brethren in Scandinavia, in France and England, they might 
‘have adopted the feudal system, had Russia supplied any 
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elements favourable to its establishment; but the Slaavs, 
without kings, priests or soldiers, and dispersed in small iso- 
lated communities, were divided as chattels among the con- 
querors. Out of such a system not even a hierarchy arose, 
and the absence of this feature distinguishes Russia from all 
the other Norman states in Europe. 

The greater mass of the Slaavs were thus divided into 
two empires*, actuated by different, even by hostile princi- 
ples. The centre of Russian action may be placed upon the 
course of the Borysthenes and the Dwina, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nowogorod. The Carpathian chain above the 
Vistula may be considered the ideal capital of Poland. But 
between Russia and Poland there is a vast Slavonic territory, 
comprised within the Bug, the Niemen, the Borysthenes and 
the Black Sea. It is inhabited by tribes which bear different 
names, and which do not universally admit the general ap- 
pellation of Slaavs. Temporary establishments were formed 
there by the Lecks and afterwards by the Poles; and there 
also the Northmen founded a foreign empire; so that the 
country remained without a name or a political system of its 
own, sometimes joining the Polish system, sometimes subject 
to Russian dominion. But at one time (during the ninth 
century) the whole territory was subjugated by the family of 
Rurick, and the Poles have since distinguished it by the ap- 
pellation of Russian, which in truth does not belong to it. 
This vast district was the scene of all the battles between 
the Poles and Russians. Here were decided the fiercest 
struggles between the aristocratical republic and the autocratic 
system, and here two hostile Catholic churches came in contact 
with each other. 

Such was the situation of the Slavonic countries at the mo- 
ment when Christianity was introduced among them: we 
reserve for a future opportunity the consideration of the influ- 
ence which this great event exerted upon their subsequent 
development. 





* In this view Bohemia and Poland are considered as one, on account of their 
intimate connexion, while the Serbians, modern Illyrians, and other Slavonian po- 
pulations which are found in Hungary and the southern Danube states, are left out 
of consideration altogether. 
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A.rnovuGu the art of husbandry is more advanced in this 
country than in any other part of the world, with perhaps 
the exception of the Netherlands, there is no other people 
whose agriculture exhibits such anomalies as our own. In 
one district, or upon one farm, we find the cultivators fol- 
lowing practices fitted only to the earliest stages of agricul- 
tural improvement; while perhaps upon adjoining farms the 
skill of the farmer produces crops of three-fold abundance 
from soils of even inferior quality. In most of the arts of ma- 
nufacturing industry great uniformity exists throughout the 
country, and where the practices of one district are in any 
respect superior to those of another, local advantages offer a 


ready solution of the enigma. Not so in farming; and with- © 


out professing to give a complete explanation of the causes 
which have rendered the condition of British agriculturists so 
anomalous, we shall, in reviewing the state and prospects of 
that important interest, advert to the prominent political and 
social events which have operated to retard improvements in 
husbandry. 

There are two kinds of improvements upon landed pro- 
perty which mark the advances of a nation in wealth and 
civilization. The first consists of those extensive and per- 
manent ameliorations which can only be undertaken by those 
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who possess an enduring interest in the land as owners ; often 
such improvements can only be effected by the combination 
of many owners, or even by the aid of the government. Such, 
for example, was the first great operation in the fens of Lin- 
colnshire, by Richard de Rules, Lord of Deeping, Chamber- 
lain to William the Conqueror; and these have since gone 
on with a tolerably steady progress. 

But the second class of improvements, which relate to the 
actual cultivation of land, have not proceeded with the same 
regularity or uniformity. They have depended chiefly upon 
the condition of the occupiers of the soil, whose tenures have 
been often precarious, and who have been at different times 
subject to burdens which have rendered their employment 
one of the least profitable and most dependent of this country. 
This class of farmers or yeomen has been most affected by 
social and political circumstances ; and though, if we take a 
long period of time, the productive power of the occupiers has 
greatly increased, they have not risen in social position in 
anything like the same proportion as the owners of the soil. 
The value of land in Great Britain has increased enormously 
during the last three centuries; the condition of the proprie- 
tors of the British soil has improved to an extent almost 
unparalleled in the history of the world; while perhaps a 
majority of farmers—especially in England—command the 
conveniences of life in a degree relatively lower than that of 
their ancestors of the sixteenth century. 

We learn from Harrison the geographer, that a farmer 
in the time of Elizabeth “thought his gains very small 
“ towards the end of his term if he had not six or seven years’ 
“rent lying by him, therewith to purchase a new lease,” be- 
sides an amount of household stuff which in that age repre- 
sented considerable wealth; and the well-known account 
given of his father’s condition by Bishop Latimer tells the 
same tale. “ My father,” says the Bishop, “was a yeoman 
“ and had no land of his own; only he had a farm of three or 
“ four pounds by the year at the utmost; and hereupon he 
“ tilled as much as kept half-a-dozen men. He had a walk 
“ for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked thirty kine. 
“ He kept his son at school till he went to the university, and 
“ maintained him there; he married his daughters with five 
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*¢ pounds or twenty nobles a piece ; he kept hospitality with 
“his neighbours, and some alms he gave to the poor; and 
“ all this he did out of the said farm.” This bespeaks a high 
degree of prosperity amongst the yeomanry. It is probable 
however that the Bishop’s father was tenant to some eccle- 
siastical body, and that his condition was somewhat favour- 
able as compared with the yeoman even of his own times ; for 
it is matter of history that not only were the ecclesiastics 
of the middle ages the chief depositories of agricultural know- 
ledge and the best practical husbandmen of their respective 
times, but they were also the most indulgent landlords. The 
monks had derived much of their knowledge from the Greek 
and Roman writers on husbandry, and it seems certain that 
until the grow th of commercial opulence in this country, 
which succeeded the period of the reformation, English hus- 
bandry had not advanced beyond the state to which the art 
had been carried by the Romans previously to the fall of the 
Empire. Perhaps it had scarcely attained so high a degree 
of perfection as it had reached before the corruption of man- 
ners in Rome, and when the generals and dictators of the 
republic cultivated their own lands. 

It is remarkable that some of the practices which are dwelt 
upon in recent works on agriculture as the results of modern 
discovery, are distinctly mentioned by the classical authors, 
Thus Theophrastus enumerates six different species of ma- 
nures ; and adds, “ that a mixture of soils produces the same 
“ effects as manure; clay,” he says, “should be mixed with 
“ sand, and sand with clay.” Cato gives precise directions 
how to form a kiln for burning lime, which was much used by 
the Romans as a dressing for vines and olives. And most of° 
the manures which are now so much pressed upon our at- 
tention were known and esteemed by that people: night-soil 
and the dung of cattle were preserved and applied with 
more care than has hitherto been used towards the same ob- 
jects in this country ; and above all, the dung of birds (the 
much vaunted modern “ guano”) was preferred to all other 
descriptions of manure. Marl was used as a dressing by the 
Greeks ; and Varro speaks of the “ white fossil clay ” (either 
chalk or marl) with which he saw the fields manured in 
Transalpine Gaul. So Columella very clearly describes a 
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method of draining wet-bottomed land which, somewhat to 
the surprize of many intelligent agriculturists, has just be- 
come generally known as a practice of long standing in Essex. 
Except in the construction of his implements, the ordinary 
farmer even of this country is perhaps little superior in the 
art of husbandry to the colonist planted in Britain by the 
Ceesars ; and it is in the combination of practices compara- 
tively simple, and especially in making outlays with a view 
to distant returns, that the advantage of the skilful cultivator 
of the present day consists. We learn from Fleta, that in the 
reigns of Edward the First and Second, unless an acre of land 
could be made to yield more than six bushels of wheat, the 
farmer would be a loser and the landlord would get no rent; 
and Sir John Cullum, in the history of Hawkstead, has cal- 
culated that nine or ten bushels was, at a much later period, 
a full average crop for an acre of wheat,—a low rate of pro- 
duce, for which imperfect cultivation and an amazing excess 
of tillage will sufficiently account. Yet in Fleta we meet 
with directions for ploughing and manuring, changing and 
choosing seed, and generally for performing all operations in 
husbandry at the best time, and in the best manner, which 
have been but little improved upon at this day. During the 
civil wars of the fifteenth century agriculture again retro- 
graded ; the depopulation of England became so great, that 
the landowners enclosed the lands around their castles to 
form pastures for sheep,—a process rendered profitable by the 
great demand for wool by the cloth-manufacturers of the Ne- 
therlands. The dearths which occurred in this age furnish 
evidence of the low state of agriculture ; for instance, in 1437 
and 1438 wheat rose from 4s. or 4s. 6d. per quarter, which 
was about the ordinary price, to 1/. 6s. 8d., said to be equi- 
valent to 13/. 6s. 8d. of our present money! 

In 1645 clover was introduced by Sir Richard Weston, 
who had observed its culture in Flanders, and by 1686 the 
turnip had begun to be commonly cultivated in the fields. 
These two plants form the basis of all the improvements 
which have since been made in British husbandry. The prac- 
tical abrogation of feudal tenures during the Commonwealth, 
followed by their abolition by law on the accession of Charles 
II., prepared the way for all the progress which agriculture 
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made previously to 1760. Though many sentiments and 
habits, which originated in feudal tenures, (especially the 
opinion entertained by landlords, that something more than a 
strict performance of contracts as to rent and covenants was 
due from tenants,) lingered in the agricultural community 
and, to the extent of their influence, operated most injuriously 
upon husbandry ; and though tenants, previously to 1780, 
were not very enterprizing, the terms on which they held their 
land seem to have been sufficiently defined and certain. Leases 
were almost universal, and generation after generation suc- 
ceeded to the same farms with little change of any kind; all 
of whom, by steady industry, maintained their own position 
in society, and,perhaps rather advanced that of their children. 
During this period much land was occupied by its owners, 
small freeholders whose possessions ranged from one to three 
hundred acres. The diminution of this class has often formed 
a topic of unnecessary lamentation ; they were generally the 
least skilful husbandmen of their day; and it is not the ab- 
sorption of small farms which has lessened the independence 
of the yeomanry, but the attempt to unite the two incom- 
patible conditions, of a semi-feudal influence on the part of 
the landlord and a superior system of cultivation by the te- 
nant. It is only where land is of little intrinsic value, as in a 
new colony, that it can be advantageous to unite the cha- 
racters of landlord and cultivator; for so large a sum is re- 
quired to purchase the absolute interest in even the smallest 
farnt, that the cultivator will seldom retain an adequate sup- 
ply of available and easily convertible capital, which is indis- 
pensable to successful farming. Accordingly, when the in- 
creased wealth of the community or other causes had given a 
more commercial character to agricultural employments, the 
small occupying proprietors found their existence unsuited to 
the system of improved husbandry. Some of them, having 
ruined their estates by mortgage after mortgage, persisted 
until they sunk under the first season of depression ; others 
during the French war became buyers of land, and either as- 
cended into the station of landed gentry, or shared the fate of 
the unsuccessful land-jobbers of that period ; wliile a third, 
and perhaps more numerous class, converted their patrimo- 
nial farms into money, and were thus enabled to become the 
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successful occupiers of much larger tracts of land than they 
could otherwise have managed. Experience has proved to 
demonstration, that the necessity of providing yearly for an 
adequate and definite rent operates as a wholesome stimulus 
to the cultivator, and, by compelling him to exert all his in- 
genuity and foresight, ordinarily results in a larger produce 
and greater farming profit than he would have derived from 
the cultivation of his own land. Besides, an occupying owner 
is often induced to undertake larger outlays in building or 
other non-productive improvements, than he would be in- 
clined to do as solely occupier or landlord. 

Columella illustrates the advantage of applying abundant 
capital and labour to land by the following story :— 


«A vinedresser had two daughters and a vineyard; when his eldest 
daughter married, he gave her a third of his vineyard for a portion; 
notwithstanding which, he had the same quantity of fruit as formerly. 
When his younger daughter married, he gave her half of what remained, 
and still the produce of his vineyard (now reduced in space by two-thirds) 
was not diminished.” —Lib. iv. cap. 3. 


The moral of this is, that elaborate cultivation will make good 
the loss of land. In short, a comparatively small farm well 
cultivated is far more profitable than a larger one indifferently 
tilled,—a truth which is far from being sufficiently acknow- 
ledged, or at all events acted on, by British farmers of this 
day. That a mortgaged landlord is commonly a bad one for 
his tenants, is a fact which has of late been often obtruded 
upon the public notice; but neither in this is there anything 
new. We find that the agriculture of the Romans, which had 
begun to decline in the time of Varro, had fallen very low in 
the days of Pliny. The cause assigned for this national cala- 
mity was, that “ some proprietors, deriving large revenues 
“from the provinces, neglected their Italian estates; others, 
“ in want of money to answer the demands of luxury, raised 
“ all they could upon credit or mortgage, and increased the 
“ rents of their tenants oppressively to meet the interest.” 
We refer to classical authors, chiefly to show that the 
improved practices of modern husbandry are not new dis- 
coveries, but have been recognized by civilized communi- 
ties in all ages; that, if in this country agriculturists have 
allowed themselves to be diverted, to some extent, from the 
safest and most profitable systems, by temporary causes or 
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illusory expectations, they have done so in defiance of the 
recorded experience of mankind; and that, to correct such 
errors, nothing more is required from intelligent husbandmen 
than fairly to consider the circumstances of their own busi- 
ness, the example of former ages, and the various practices 
of living cultivators. 

With these preliminary observations, we shall first briefly 
review what may be designated the rise and progress of mo- 
dern husbandry in Great Britain, that is, during the period 
from 1760 to 1830; and then, partly with the aid of the 
works placed at the head of this article, and partly from the 
resources of our own experience, we shall endeavour to place 
before the reader an accurate view of the actual state and pre- 
sent prospects’of British agriculture. 

The average price of wheat from 1701 to 1760 was between 
32s. and 33s. a quarter, nearly 20 per cent. lower than the 
average of the preceding century. This must, in a great 
measure, be attributed to the frequent successions of fruitful 
seasons which are comprised within that period, and to the 
improvements in tillage which were slowly but steadily in 
progress. Though the country was, during that time, more 
than once engaged in foreign war, that circumstance had no 
apparent effect upon the price of articles of subsistence ; for 
we frequently find the price of corn lower in years of the 
most vigorous hostilities—hostilities supported by loans and 
accompanied by profuse public expenditure—than in other 
years of profound peace. The difference is fully accounted 
for in every instance by a reference to the historical state- 
ments of the crops of the respective seasons. The population 
of England and Wales had also advanced from 5,475,000 in 
1700 to 7,428,000 in 1770; and the standard of individual 
enjoyment had advanced in an equal ratio. Until about the 
year 1765 wheat had been constantly exported from this 
country, and, as the abiding supremacy of the landowners 
over the industry of this nation is always to be distinctly 
traced in the statute-book, a premium on cultivation of corn 
had been given to the English farmers in the shape of a 
bounty of 5s. a quarter on the exportation of wheat, and in 
the same proportion on the inferior kinds of grain. Econo- 
mical writers have pointedly mentioned the advance made by 
the people in material wealth, and in particular the elevation 
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of the standard of comfort amongst the labouring classes, 
during the first seventy years of the eighteenth century. 
Cultivation during this time was considerably extended, as 
may in part be inferred from the number of inclosure acts 
which received the sanction of the Legislature ; of these there 
were in the reign of George I. only 16; increasing to 226 in 
the reign of George II.; and to 734 in the first fifteen years 
of George III., viz. from 1760 to 1775. 

The inclosures effected under these acts were of two kinds, 
—the inclosing wastes and dividing common fields. First 
may be mentioned the inclosing and allotting to the proprietors 
of alocal district waste lands, or lands which had been merely 
used as common pastures ; these were, before inclosure, usually 
of little value either to those who had a right of common, or 
to the community as assisting in the production of food. In- 
ferior cattle and sheep were poorly fed on the scanty herbage of 
over-stocked commons; their inclosure was nearly equivalent 
to a total gain of so much land to cultivation. Secondly, there 
were the common fields, usually arable, in which the proprie- 
tors possessed lots of small size, varying from half an acre to 
three or four acres, “lying dispersedly,” some here and some 
there, all over a large, open, undrained and ill-cultivated field : 
the owners had the exclusive right to sow and plant their 
common-field lands, and to gather the crops up to a certain 
time, after which all of them turned in their flocks and herds 
indiscriminately, which wandered as of right over the whole 
common field. This inclosure was the grand improvement in 
England of the eighteenth century, and it was a landlord’s im- 
provement. It would be out of place here to do more than 
refer to the great and rapid progress made by the nation in 
trading and manufacturing industry, which, with the conse- 
quent increase of population, must be admitted to be the 
origin of all the concurrent and subsequent improvement of 
agriculture. After 1756, which was a year of considerable 
dearth, many years of deficiency occurred, often several in suc- 
cession, so that, notwithstanding the increased tillage and im- 
proved culture, the home growth of corn became insufficient 
in ordinary years for the national subsistence. Prices at once 
began to rise, and, previously to 1773, the importation of 
grain, which by law was absolutely prohibited, had been per- 
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mitted under the pressure of occasional scarcities. In 1773 
a new corn-law was carried by the opponents of prohibition, 
which allowed wheat to be imported at a nominal duty when 
the price was at and above 48s. a quarter; and from that 
time to 1792 the average price of the whole period was 50s. 
a quarter, though it varied a good deal in different years, 
being as high as 59s. a quarter in 1775, a deficient year, and 
as low as 36s. a quarter in the abundant year of 1779. In 1791 
the landowners procured a new corn-law, which prevented 
importation till the price of wheat reached 54s. a quarter. 

In England much capital was attracted towards agriculture, 
which had the effect of advancing rents, somewhat to the sur- 
prize of the landowners themselves, as we learn from Arthur 
Young; and the agriculture of Scotland, which had remained 
much behind that of England, partook of the improvement 
caused by commercial wealth. A prize essay of the Highland 
Agricultural Society, written in 1837 by Mr. John Dudgeon 
of Skylaw, Kelso, N.B., and republished in the first volume 
of the English Agricultural Society’s Journal (p. 62), gives a 
graphic sketch of the progress of Scotch husbandry at this 
time. The same writer states that the rental of Scotland ad- 
vanced from 1,500,000/. at the close of the American war in 
1783, to above 2,000,000/. in 1795. 

In the year 1792 a period commenced which, for its effects 
upon British agriculture, is entirely without a parallel. From 
1795 to 1813, during which time the corn-markets of the 
north of Europe were closed to us by war and the influence of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the crops of nearly every year were more 
or less deficient. This deficiency, rendered irremediable by 
insuperable obstructions to foreign supply, coincided with a 
constant increase of population, rapid improvements in manu- 
factures and consequently great accumulation of wealth in 
this country. Everything therefore was in favour of the culti- 
vators of land. Our growing commerce and rapidly increas- 
ing population yearly increased the demand for corn; while 
at first the difficulty, and finally the impossibility of impor- 
tation from abroad, gave the home grower a complete mono- 
poly of the home market. The large profits of farmers, and 
the immense advance of rents which occurred in England 
from 1795 to 1813, are now matter of history. Mr. Dudgeon 
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estimates the augmented consumption of butcher’s meat, 
calculated by the number of cattle slaughtered, at full 30 per 
cent., though the increased weight of meat from the improve- 
ment in cattle rendered the actual advance of consumption 
far greater. But the rise in the rental of Scotland is per- 
haps the most striking fact of the period ; that rental, we have 
seen, was estimated at 2,000,000/. in 1795, and it amounted 
in 1815, exclusive of houses, to 5,273,000/. It is plain, there- 
fore, that the landowners obtained the lion’s share of the 
advantages which circumstances placed within the reach of 
the landed and agricultural interests. 

It is scarcely necessary to do more than notice the exorbi- 
tant prices of corn during the greater part of this period, and to 
state that in every instance the advance of price arose from scar- 
city, actual or apprehended. This part of the subject has been 
treated with much fullness of detail in Mr. Welford’s tract. 

When, in 1815, peace, accompanied by moderately good 
seasons, restored Europe to a more natural state than had 
existed for twenty years, the landlords and farmers of this 
country began to find that their day of extraordinary profits 
had passed away; and then commenced that fatal struggle 
to secure, by means of prohibitory laws and artificial scarcity, 
the exorbitant prices which had proved so beneficial to the 
landed interest. The corn-law of 1815 was passed, prohibit- 
ing the importation of foreign corn until the average price of 
wheat in this country had remained for six weeks at 80s. a 
quarter,—a price which, except in the famine year of 1816- 
17, when there was a general failure of the crops throughout 
Europe, was never once attained. After various temporary 
suspensions, this law was repealed, and the limit lowered to 
about 70s. a quarter, by the complicated plan of a sliding- 
scale, embodied in the act of 1828. The prices at which 
other grain might be admitted bore the ordinary proportion 
to wheat. This law, like its predecessor, only served to ag- 
gravate the evils of a deficient harvest, and, by fixing the 
lingering hopes of agriculturists upon the high prices of by- 
gone days,—prices, which the slightest attention to facts, in 
the absence of legislative declaration to the contrary, must 
have taught the most prejudiced, could never return,—to 
misdirect the attention of the mass of farmers. 
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The corn-law of 1815 was passed in the full belief, on the 
part of both landlords and farmers, that it would succeed in 
keeping up the price of grain to about the limits for importa- 
tion which it fixed; and the wretched harvest of 1816, with 
its consequent famine prices, followed so quickly upon its 
enactment, that its utter impotence permanently to keep up 
prices was not for some time clearly perceived, When, how- 
ever, three successive seasons of more than average produc- 
tiveness occurred, in 1818, 1819 and 1820, the inefficacy of 
the law to keep up prices became obvious to all intelligent 
politicians, The report of the Committee of 1821, over which 
Mr. Huskisson presided, distinctly recommended the removal 
of all restrictions on the corn-trade as the only permanent 
remedy for thé distress of the British agriculturists, by pla- 
cing their business on a sound and steady foundation. Had 
such rational views then prevailed, the alternation of transient 
and delusive prosperity with real distress which our farmers 
have subsequently had to contend with would have been 
avoided. The following sketch of the transition from war 
prices to those of peace, which we find in Mr. Welford’s pam- 
phlet, seems to account accurately, as far as it goes, for much 
of the severe distress, which was unquestionably suffered by 
the tenantry of Great Britain in 1821 and 1822, 

“The period just passed under review, viz. from 1814 to 1821, isone 
of the most eventful in the history of British commerce. It was a time of 
transition from the high prices and speculation in exorbitant fluctuations, 
which, from their long continuance, appeared to the majority of traders 
necessary incidents to commercial undertakings,—to the ordinary current 
of peaceful commerce. That to the agricultural interest—meaning thereby 
farmers and landlords—it was undoubtedly a time of anxiety and suffering, 
has never been denied. During the war, from the causes before adverted 
to, the occupation of agriculture, which in all ages has been one of slow 
and steady progress, a pursuit wherein attention to minute details and fru- 
gal industry could alone secure competence, had become the field for the 
most reckless and daring speculations. Whilst prices were continually 
rising from year to year, as, with a few temporary exceptions, was the case 
throughout the war, and corn, no matter at what expense raised, was cer- 
tain to be sold with great profit, men would be sure to be crowding hap- 
hazard into the business of husbandry. Persons without any capital of 
their own, undertook farms in the confident expectation that after one or 
two crops, sold at increasing prices, they would be enabled to maintain 
their ground. Others extended their concerns, beyond the limits a sober 
estimate of their means could have justified, in full reliance upon perma- 
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nently high prices and a constantly rising market. Tradesmen left their 
own occupations to become farmers, and so great had become the compe- 
tition for farms, more especially in the latter part of the war, that landlords, 
instead of becoming active agents in advancing rents, had only to select 
their tenant from a host of candidates. This state of excitement naturally 
led to speculative purchases of land by mere jobbers, as well as by already 
existing landowners.” — Welford, pp. 50, 51. 

Many farmers undoubtedly accumulated considerable sums 
of money during this period, but still more of them adopted a 
style of living and entered on undertakings founded upon an 
expectation of the continuance of the high prices, which sub- 
sequent events proved not to have peen justified. From this 
cause the most serious losses fell even upon those occupying 
farmers who did not belong to the class of mere speculators ; 
while most of those who had speculated upon continued 
advances in price were ruined. It is impossible not to see 
that the legislative attempt to secure high prices prevented 
that prompt adjustment of engagements, and adaptation of 
systems of cultivation to the altered state of circumstances, 
which has been gradually forced upon farmers by subsequent 
events. In 1814 farmers and land-agents from Essex, Kent, 
Wiltshire and various other parts of England eagerly testified, 
that 100s., 90s., or 80s. a quarter for wheat were the lowest 
prices at which that grain could be grown with a profit: rents, 
tythes and other tenant’s burdens were calculated upon that 
scale; and it affords matter of surprize, not that many tenants 
should have suffered and failed when prices fell, as in 1821 
and 1822, to 51s. and 42s. a quarter, but that any should 
have withstood the shock. It would lead us too far from 
the immediate object of this article to trace in detail the 
fluctuations of agriculture which preceded the Committee of 
1836, or to do more than indicate the aggravation of their 
evils which followed every efiort to regulate prices by restric- 
tive laws; but the conclusions we draw from an attentive 
examination of the evidence offered to the different Commit- 
tees are briefly these. 

The necessity of obtaining a continually increased supply of 
corn from our own soil operated very differently upon different 
classes of land. Upon the deep fertile soils and strong clay- 
lands, which up to 1792 had alone been much relied upon for 


producing wheat, no material alteration of system had taken 
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place in 1821, with the exception of a more liberal application 
of manure, and perhaps a more general growth of clover. 
These lands had always been, and must ever be, very depen- 
dent upon the season; for a wet autumn would materially in- 
terfere with sowing them, while a superabundance of moisture 
at any subsequent period of the year effectually prevented 
them from yielding good crops. From the character of our 
climate, which is usually redundant in rain, the supply of 
bread corn, whilst it continued to be drawn principally from 
the heavy lands, was subject to great fluctuations of quantity, 
and consequently to considerable variations in price. This 
was most severely felt in 1799 and 1801, and led, under the 
pressure caused by our exclusion from foreign aid, to the 
greatest practical improvement which has yet taken place 
in agriculture, viz. the improved cultivation of light land. 
But though, in a national point of view, the season deter- 
mined the measure of scarcity or abundance of the wheat 
crops on the deep lands, whilst there could be no supplies 
drawn from abroad, the occupier of such lands was sure of an 
ample remuneration in the then state of our market. If the 
crop was good, though the price might not be so high as in 
a year of scarcity, the amount of produce afforded a full mea- 
sure of profit; and the seasons in which the heavy land 
would bear the largest crops are those in which the light land 
would be comparatively deficient, namely dry and hot sum- 
mers. If, on the other hand, the crops were defective from 
excess of moisture, the rise of price which followed more than 
compensated for a diminished produce. This description of 
land, therefore, did not share the improvements in culture 
which the stimulus ef high prices occasioned, in anything 
like the same degree as the lighter land. Besides, from the 
comparative simplicity of the system of cultivation and the 
smaller amount of capital required, not only were more tenants 
ready to compete for them, but a much larger share of the 
gross produce was promised as rent, than upon lands of a 
lighter description. The produce of heavy land appears not 
to have averaged more than about twenty bushels of wheat to 
the acre,—a rate which is quite inconsistent with improved and 
profitable farming, unless when prices are permanently and 
unnaturally high. 
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But upon the lighter and naturally inferior soils forced 
cultivation effected permanent improvement. Such lands 
could only be cultivated in tracts of some extent, and with 
the aid of considerable capital; large flocks of sheep were in- 
dispensable to afford the necessary manure, and turnips and 
green crops were of necessity raised for the maintenance of 
the sheep. To attempt to grow wheat without due preparation, 
or oftener than once in four, five, six or seven years, accord- 
ing to the peculiar character of the land, was out of the ques- 
tion. More skill and forecast were required in the tenants, and 
they were, as a class, usually men of a higher grade, both as to 
property and intelligence, than the heavy-land farmers. Ex- 
cept in very dry seasons, the light land thus managed usually 
produced as good (or better) crops of wheat as the stronger land. 
Accordingly, we find that those who most advanced the art of 
husbandry, at all events up to 1821, and to whom farming 
had proved the most gainful occupation, were the occupiers 
of the light lands. It is also plain that the one class of 
farmers depended entirely upon a high price for profit, while 
the other was obliged to look more to quantity of produce. 
When prices fell, the effects of this difference of system be- 
came sufficiently apparent. In 1821 and 1833, the chief 
complaints and the most urgent cases of distress came from 
the occupiers of the strong and naturally most fertile arable 
lands,—land which the Committee of the latter year remarked 
“ had been old wheat and bean lands from time immemorial.” 

In 1833 a series of abundant seasons, and consequent low 
prices, of which we have had no other example, commenced. 
The crop of 1832 was an average one; and the summer of 
1833 having proved warm and dry, the wheat, though re- 
ported thin on the ground, was found to yield well and to be 
of good quality; while the wheat crop of 1834 was the most 
productive ever known in this country. The produce of 1835 
was little inferior in point of quantity to that of 1834; so that 
at the close of 1834 the average price of wheat was 48s. 6d. and 
in December 1835 it was as low as 36s. a quarter. Again there 
was a cry of agricultural distress, and a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, over which Mr. Shaw Lefevre, the present 
Speaker of the House of Commons, presided, was appointed 
in 1836. This Committee was more important in its re- 
sults than any of its predecessors, for though it made no report 
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beyond a simple transcript of the very voluminous evidence 
taken before it, that evidence completely and for ever set at 
rest the question of protection to agriculture. It was shown by 
this evidence that nothing could maintain prices permanently 
high in plentiful years, and the experience of the previous 
twelve years had proved that no effective corn-law could be 
maintained in the face of a defective crop; not a doubt was 
therefore left upon the mind of any unprejudiced person, that 
the protection promised to the farmer by the corn-laws was 
altogether illusory ; and that little or no advantage was ob- 
tained, even by the landlords, which could be deemed the 
slightest equivalent for the mischief caused by those laws to 
the community at large. Nobody attempted to account for the 
low prices of the three years previous to 1836, in any other 
way than by alluding to the exuberant abundance of three 
successive harvests; and it is impossible to avoid the conclu- 
sion that, though these three dry seasons had been particu- 
larly favourable to the clay-lands, no small portion of the pro- 
ductiveness of those lands in 1834 and 1835 had resulted from 
improved cultivation, which had been silently, and perhaps 
partially, adopted by the most intelligent agriculturists. 

We do not know where so large a mass of valuable evi- 
dence, as to the actual state of agriculture in Great Britain 
during the previous fifteen years, can be found as is contained 
in the three reports of the Committee of 1836. Every- 
thing contributed to render the investigation searching and 
comprehensive. It was the grand and the final struggle be- 
tween those who advocate restrictive and protecting corn-laws 
and their opponents, who may be said to be nine-tenths of 
the thinking men of the community. Prices of grain were 
low, and farmers were consequently complaining of distress 
from the simple abundance of produce, while the condition 
of all other branches of industry was thriving and prosperous. 
The pretence that changes in the currency had so affected 
the prices of agricultural produce as to cause the extreme dis- 
tress, which had been confidently put forward in 1821 and 
1822 by the supporters of protecting duties, had been repeat- 
edly exposed and refuted; and the testimony, which the ad- 
vocates of a currency constantly depreciating still thought it 
necessary to adduce, in 1836, absolutely extinguished their last 
ray of hope. 
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The Committee of 1836 could not agree upon a report, but 
the chairman proposed a draft, afterwards published by him 
in the form of a letter to his constituents, the agriculturists 
of Hampshire, holding out the sound conclusions and hope- 
ful views which the evidence so fully justified; and the 
majority of the Committee have tacitly admitted the accuracy 
of their chairman’s intended report by not substituting an- 
other. Mr. Lefevre said the distress was in a great measure 
confined to the occupiers of cold tenacious soils, and to those 
farmers who relied upon their wheat crop as their main 
source of profit. He also made particular mention of the 
modern improvements on light lands, which had rendered 
them fit to produce wheat at a less cost to the cultivator than 
the more tenacious soils; and he attributed to the corn-laws 
much of the fluctuation in price which had been so injurious 
to all occupiers of land in Great Britain. He arrived at these 
conclusions, viz. that with energy, skill and capital, farmers 
had little to fear from low prices; that the best thing the 
Legislature could do for the agriculturist was to free his trade 
from shackles imposed by impolitic laws, and avoid disap- 
pointment by refraining from attempts to keep up artificially 
the prices of agricultural produce. Such was the condition of 
British agriculture according to the opinion of an enlightened 
and cautious politician, who is at the same time an intelligent 
and practical agriculturist. From that time the corn-law has 
remained a political party question, and as such we fear may 
continue to exert its baneful influence upon agriculture for a 
few more sessions ; but by the more intelligent landlords and 
farmers the investigations of the Committee were deemed 
decisive of the fate of protection and its corollary—a system 
of high prices and scanty produce. The best amongst the 
landowners at once applied themselves to effect that general 
improvement in husbandry which they had now learned was 
the only safe basis of rent. One of their earliest efforts was 
the formation of the Royal English Agricultural Society, in 
1838, which now numbers 7000 members, and includes all the 
most eminent agriculturists of the day. The rapid increase 
of this Society and the interest its meetings excite, suffici- 
ently demonstrate its value. It publishes a Journal half-yearly, 
in which an immense mass of intelligence from all parts of the 
kingdom, and the results of the experiments and practice of 
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our most enterprising cultivators, are comprised. This alone 
would tend tv correct errors and spread a knowledge of the 
best systems; but the Society also offers prizes for stock 
and agricultural implements, which are yearly exhibited in a 
different part of the country. The first meeting and exhibi- 
tion was at Oxford in 1839, the next year at Cambridge, then at 
Liverpool, the following at Bristol, the past year at Derby, the 
present at Southampton, and each successive meeting seems 
to have created greater interest and called forth more com- 
petitors. Thousands of farmers who attend these meetings are 
incited to inquiry by the impulses they there receive, and go 
home and adopt useful practices, which, but for the Society and 
its exhibition, might not have travelled into the same localities 
for half a century. The English Society, in truth, bids fair to 
effect for English husbandry what the Highland Society did 
for the agriculture of Scotland, and its formation thus becomes 
a marked epoch in the agriculture of South Britain. The motto 
of the Society is “ Practice with Science,” and one of the earliest 
consequences of its operations, according to an able review of 
the progress of English agriculture since the establishment of 
the Society, by Philip Pusey, M.P., contained in the second part 
of the Journal for 1842, has been to show how much good farm- 
ing exists in England, and to prove that if the best practice 
of each different district could become general in the country, 
a very great improvement would be at once effected. This is 
in every way satisfactory. A system which has been proved to 
be beneficial in one district, is sure to be ultimately adopted 
in others as soon as it becomes known, provided there are not 
difficulties of greater magnitude to be overcome than the mere 
vis inertie of practical farmers. That such difficulties exist 
we know, and we fear that the root of them lies deeper than 
can be reached by any merely Agricultural Society whatever. 
What those difficulties are, how they impede the productive- 
ness of English agriculture, and what, but for such difficulties, 
might be our progress in husbandry, we shall endeavour to 
show. 

The common operations of husbandry are executed with 
considerable uniformity, differences of soil considered, through- 
out the country ; and, though in some districts savings might 
be usefully effected by lessening the number of horses, it is 
not by the universal adoption of two-horse ploughs, one-horse 
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carts—both good in their way—and similar improvements of 
detail, as many persons seem to imagine, that the large ad- 
ditions to the productiveness of English soils are to be made ; 
and it is only by such increased productiveness that English 
farmers can secure steady profits. That an average rate of 
produce hitherto deemed extraordinary is easily attainable, all 
practical agriculturists now admit. Much can undoubtedly be 
done by a judicious economy in animal labour and by the use 
of improved implements; but the grand obstacle to agricul- 
tural improvements is want of available capital; and this ap- 
plies as well to landlords as to tenants. The great majority of 
tenant farmers have not sufficient capital to manage the yearly 
routine of their farms to the best advantage, much less to un- 
dertake outlays in permanent improvements, for which the re- 
turn, though perhaps large, must be gradual and distant. Not 
a few live from hand to mouth, and many can scarcely make 
their income meet their necessary expenditure. Such farmers 
are now much in the condition of the farmers before 1792, 
as described by Burke. A knowledge of the best practices 
of husbandry would be of little service to tenants of this 
class, for they can but just keep their heads above water, and 
every step towards improved husbandry implies some previ- 
ous outlay, or some unaccustomed postponement of money- 
producing crops. Such farmers are usually found upon the 
strong clay-lands, and not a few of them occupy some of the 
most naturally fertile soils of the kingdom. Mr. H. Handley 
has well described the state of the inferior order of clay-land 
farmers, in a note to Mr. Pusey’s article, where he says :— 


«*A main reason why clay-farms have to a considerable extent fallen 
into ‘inferior hands,’ is the circumstance, that they are the only farms 
which, from the moderate outlay required to enter, come within the reach 
of a certain class. If, for instance, a farming servant or cottager, either by 
marriage, bequest, or a long course of industry, shall have become possessed 
of a few hundred pounds, and desire to be himself an occupier, he is debarred 
from entering upon a grazing, a mixed, or aconvertible farm, by the capital 
necessary to purchase stock or artificial manures; but for a small clay- 
farm, a team of horses and a few implements are alone necessary. He 
ploughs, sows and reaps, and converts his straw into what he calls ma- 
nure by the mouths and feet of a few starved calves or yearlings, mainly 
aided by the winter rains, and then carts it on his land little better than 
rotted straw. No wonder the condition of small clay-farms should be low ; 
yet however disagreeable the enumerated drawbacks to a clay-farm, and 
I admit they are many, there is none more grateful for capital expended, 
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either in draining or manure. Once drained, the art of clay-farming con- 
sists in the art of ploughing and the art of making manure. If, on the 
one hand, the clays could advantageously spare their superfluous moisture 
to the thirsty, gravelly, or sandy soils, on the other hand, they do not burn 
like these under a summer sun, and at all events retain, until required by 
the crop, whatever manure is put into them.—Trans. Roy. Eng. Agric. Soc. 
vol. iii. p. 171. 

It must not be supposed that this description merely ap- 
plies to the small tenant ; many of the occupiers of consider- 
able farms are in a similar predicament. They have per- 
haps a moderate capital, but not sufficient for the better 
systems of husbandry which a comparatively small addi- 
tional command of money would enable them to adopt. They 
calculate on a return of the whole of their capital once in 
the year; they have been able to stock their farms in an 
ordinary way and to plant their first crops, but in so doing 
all their capital has been exhausted. They are entirely de- 
pendent upon the coming harvest, whether they shall be able 
to pay their way or not. Such men always look for a high 
price of corn, for they have not been able to make the pre- 
parations necessary to produce a large return per acre; they 
invariably grasp at present advantage, which induces them to 
sow too wide a breadth of corn; they are commonly some- 
what in arrear with their landlord, and not unfrequently 
have procured advances from the factor or the miller on the 
credit of their growing crops. These farmers are the sport of 
seasons, and to expect improved culture from them would be 
absurd. On such men the corn-laws act most injuriously, 
for they never get and they never expect more than barely 
average crops,—say, for instance, twenty bushels of wheat per 
acre. Suppose such a tenant to have fifty acres of wheat, 
perhaps a fourth of his farm, for which he calculates on re- 
ceiving the act of parliament price, lately estimated at about 
65s. a quarter, or 16/. 5s. an acre; if the price of wheat falls 
to 45s. a quarter, or 11/. 5s. an acre, it makes a total differ- 
ence to the tenant of 250/. on his year’s crop of wheat. 
Here probably more than the whole rent is annihilated, 
though the actual loss is perhaps distributed amongst the 
tradesmen, the labourers and the creditors of the tenant, 
the landlord escaping all loss through the law of distress. 
Now had the wheat crop occupied only about thirty-three 
acres, or a sixth part of the farm, when there was a prospect 
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of low prices, and profit was sought by applying the land to 
other purposes, such as keeping stock, the fall in the price 
of corn would have been less felt, and the acreable produce 
perhaps one-third larger. Not a few such calculations were 
stated to the Committee of 1836, as decisive evidence of the 
necessity of protection to support prices ; the obvious answer 
to which was, that protection did not always support prices, 
and that, from whatsoever cause they fell, the certain conse- 
quence was disaster to the occupiers of clay-land who were in- 
sufficiently provided with capital. In nearly every case such 
a farm requires to be drained, which at the very lowest will 
imply an outlay in advance of from 3/. to 5/. per acre. The 
tenant in many cases can scarcely provide for the current 
expenses of his farm, and the landlord, who sometimes gets his 
full rent, and sometimes does not, will naturally be unwilling, 
even if he be able, to undertake the drainage for such a tenant ; 
neither can the latter borrow money to drain his farm, for who 
would risk a loan for such a purpose to a yearly tenant? Yet 
until an advance of capital is made by some one, improve- 
ment is utterly hopeless and profitable occupation out of the 
question. Mr. Fison, one of the witnesses examined in 1836, 
speaking of farmers of the kind we have just mentioned, said, 
“the great error of the old race of farmers is, that they go, 
“as it is called, to the barn-door for everything.” But this 
is an error caused by necessity, the consequence of deficient 
capital. Mr. Gisborne observed in one of the recent corn- 
law debates, that “it might sound strange to some, but he 
“would assert that the growing corn was the rudest and 
“most barbarous process of agriculture ;” this, though some- 
what quaintly stated, is literally true; as was the succeeding 
remark of the same gentleman, that “in every country, as 
*‘ improvements take place and greater skill is introduced and 
* more labour is employed in cultivation, a smaller portion of 
“land is devoted to the production of corn; though a good 
farmer will obtain a larger produce of corn from the dimi- 
nished number of acres. It is this exclusive dependence upon 
corn crops, the “going to the barn-door for everything,” 
which is the great bane of the ordinary class of farmers. 
Many tenants have not the requisite means to become im- 
provers under any circumstances; and the unwillingness of 
landlords to grant leases of considerable duration, which un- 
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fortunately prevails throughout England, will prevent their ob- 
taining tenants able and willing to invest the proper amount 
of capital in farming. The late Earl of Leicester and the 
present Earls Spencer, Ducie and Radnor form however no- 
ble exceptions. This aversion to leases must be overcome, 
before any great and general agricultural improvement can 
take place. It has been said that a lease is binding on the 
landlord only, for if a tenant is unable to pay his rent and 
perform his covenants, the owner is but too anxious to get rid 
of him, which is true as regards the class of farmers before 
alluded to; but landlords, if prices should become steady, in- 
stead of looking to the man who might offer the most rent, 
would think more of the ultimate result of having persons of 
capital upon their estates, and in this way would really re- 
ceive better and more certain incomes than they do at pre- 
sent. Such however has been the fluctuation of prices of late 
years, that many really good tenants are as much averse to 
leases as landlords; they do not like being bound to terms 
calculated upon prices which they can never be certain of ob- 
taining for two years together. If the rents offered can only 
be given when corn is at the artificial price promised by the 
corn-laws, we cannot blame tenants who hold off from leases ; 
but, while such a state of things exists, the capital necessary 
for extensive and permanent agricultural improvements will 
not in general be forthcoming. 

The outlays upon land which are now wanted to give that 
full development to agriculture which modern knowledge 
demands, may be classed as those which are within the pro- 
vince of the tenant, those which ought to be shared between 
landlord and tenant, and those which are peculiarly landlord’s ° 
improvements. In the first class must be included all the 
outlay in cultivation which can be repaid with reasonable 
profit within the currency of a lease; for without leases the 
more important improvements will never be made by tenants, 
though the effect is always to enhance the intrinsic value of 
the land. And this is at once the most important class of 
expenditure and the least capable of being defined ; for a tenant 
of capital, with the security of a term, will often find it answer 
his purpose to effect improvements properly within the pro- 
vince of the landlord. The second class would comprise per- 
manent draining, towards which the landlord should at least 
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provide the tiles; while the third, or landlord’s class, consists 
of the erection of buildings, the inclosing and bringing into 
cultivation waste tracts, the forming large outfalls for water, 
by straightening or deepening streams and rivers, the irriga- 
tion of meadows, or any of those extensive outlays which 
often double or treble the value of the property for all future 
time. We shall be able to quote instances of improvements 
of each kind, which offer the most encouraging results to both 
tenants and landlords. 

The heavy lands are those on which improvement is most 
wanted, and where it seems to offer the most immediate ad- 
vantages ; to such lands, therefore, we shall first direct the 
reader’s attention. 

Mr. Pusey, in the article to which we have before referred, 
says:— 

“It is only seven years since we heard in England, chiefly through the 
present Speaker of the House of Commons, that a manufacturer of Scot- 
land, now well known as Mr. Smith of Deanston, had found the means of 
making all land, however wet and poor it might be, warm, sound and fer- 
tile, and that this change was brought about by two processes,—thorough 
draining and subsoil ploughing. . .. As the whole surface of retentive soils 
is rendered wet, not by accidental springs, but by the rain, the whole sur- 
face of the field must be made thoroughly dry by under-drains running 
throughout at equal distances; any field however wet might be so dried 
provided these under-drains were cut sufficiently near to each other.” 


The benefits derived from such draining, though obvious 
on a mere statement, can scarcely be completely appreciated 
by those who have not had some experience in working un- 
drained clay land. Recent communications to the Society 
have, however, shown that a system of frequent draining has 
long prevailed on the arable lands of Norfolk, Essex, Hertford- 
shire and Suffolk, though, straw and bushes being the materials 
commonly used, the drains had not the permanent character 
of Mr. Smith’s tile-drains. The expense however is much 
less, being only about 3/. per acre, and the drains remain 
effective for sixteen, eighteen, or twenty years. Such drain- 
ing has always been done by the tenant, and is calculated 
to be repaid in two or three years. Even in Scotland the 
frequent draining is known as the Essex system, and the 
men of Essex probably derived it from the Romans; for by 
the Roman writers on husbandry the process is most accu- 
rately described. But if the agricultural community is in- 
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debted to Mr. Smith rather for calling general attention to 
the advantages of draining clay land than for the actual in- 
vention uf the practice, the system of subsoil-ploughing which 
he has introduced has all the merit of an original discovery. 
The plan is this:—having rendered the land dry by drains 
at least thirty inches deep, and filled up with stone, gravel, 
or other porous material to within eighteen or sixteen inches 
of the surface, Mr. Smith stirs the subsoil with a plough, 
which is simply the frame of a plough without the mould- 
board ; and following in the furrow made by the ordinary 
plough, he stirs and pulverizes the subsoil without bringing it 
to the surface. The effect of this stirring is to admit the air, 
light and water to the previously impervious subsoil, and 
so to ameliorate its character, that portions of it may be 
afterwards brought to the surface by deep ploughing, while 
the roots of plants can run into it and the water penetrates 
through it to the drains. The general use of this plan upon 
strong land will have as great an effect in increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of the clay soils of the country, as the turnip hus- 
bandry had previously done upon the light soils. Clay land 
drained and subsoiled can be worked with fewer horses than 
before the operation, it can be ploughed much sooner after 
wet, the crops are less dependent upon seasons and are posi- 
tively more abundant in every description of season, while they 
are brought to maturity a full fortnight earlier than on un- 
drained land of the same quality. 

The attention lately paid to draining has led to the invention 
of a great variety of machines for the manufacture of draining- 
tiles, which have already reduced the price of those tiles from 
558. to 30s. per 1000; and a clay draining-pipe, also made by 
machinery, can, we understand, be produced and sold within 
twenty miles of London at the low price of 18s. per 1000. 
This brings the cost of tile-draining within a sum which a 
tenant on lease may be justified in expending himself, should 
his landlord decline to contribute to such an important im- 
provement of his own property. There are, however, so 
many obstacles to landlord’s expenditure in aid of draining, 
that we believe it must generally be done at the sole expense 
of the tenant; but in either case the cheap manufacture of 
draining-tiles is an important element in all improvements on 
the clays. 
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The clay land, having been drained and subsoil-ploughed, 
now becomes fitted for the growth of turnips, mangold-wurzel, 
carrots and other crops for the maintenance of cattle and sheep; 
and the intelligent farmer will quickly tind his account in ab- 
staining from sowing so many acres of corn on such land as 
heretofore, and aiming at a great return per acre. The mode 
in which Earl Lovelace has successfully cultivated mangold- 
wurzel and other roots (having grown of the first-named root 
47, 50, 51 and 58 tons to the acre) seems admirably suited to 
strong land :— 

“The land is ploughed up in the autumn, first laying on about seven or 
eight loads of dung (of fifty cubic feet each). In the spring it is cross-cut 
and harrowed to a smooth surface, In April the ground is ridged at a 
width of three feet by a double mould-board going out and returning in 
the same furrow. The subsoil-plough follows immediately along the fur- 
row and stirs the ground fifteen inches deeper; and the remainder of the 
fifteen loads of dung allotted to each acre is put in the trench and covered 
in the usual manner. The mangold is sown on the newly-formed ridge 
with the Northumberland drill about the end of April or the beginning of 
May; three or four weeks afterwards the furrows are subsoiled (so that 
the whole field is thoroughly stirred), and the plants are left to stand at 
intervals (in the lines) of fourteen to eighteen inches, the lines being three 
feet apart.” 

The effect of this culture is, that “the plants grow so ra- 
* pidly as to take entire possession of the soil, and the shade 
* of the leaves prevents the growth of weeds; consequently 
* no hoeing is requisite after they have once been thinned out 
“to their proper distance.” The prodigious advantage which 
such a preparation affords to the succeeding crop of wheat 
must be obvious to every one. The produce of wheat on 
Earl Lovelace’s farm proves the excellence of this mode of 
preparation: in 1836 the wheat crop produced forty-two 
bushels to the acre, in 1839 forty bushels, in 1841 thirty- 
eight bushels, and in 1842 forty bushels. Now the enormous 
mass of roots which, by such a system, can be grown upon 
strong land will afford provender for a large stock of either 
cattle or sheep or both, and when once this plan has been 
established it will insure permanent fertility. The prelimi- 
nary outlay necessary for its establishment will form the great 
difficulty with the generality of farmers. 

Passing, then, from the heavy soils, which appear to stand 
most in need of permanent improvement and to offer the most 
credit and immediate return for such outlay, we have to note 
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what is doing on the light lands. In the Journals of the En- 
glish Society we find numerous accounts of the beneficial effect 
of the amalgamation of soils, without which no amount of ma- 
nure or care in the ordinary processes of culture will in some 
cases give permanent fertility. Such means of fertilizing land 
have long been practised in certain districts, whilst in others 
equally well situated for such improvements they seem to have 
been entirely unknown. Thus marl, chalk and clay have been 
extensively applied to sandy soils in Bedfordshire, Norfolk, 
Suffolk and Hampshire; and in the fen districts of Lincoln- 
shire the application of marl or clay to peaty soils has enabled 
enormous crops of wheat to be grown where formerly nothing 
but light oats could be raised. Chalk has also been extensively 
used upon clay land, whether resting upon an open or imper- 
vious subsoil, with excellent results. The foundation of the 
wonderful improvements made by the late Earl of Leicester in 
the loose sandy soil of Norfolk, of which his estate originally 
consisted, was the making the sandy commons solid with 
marl. The land upon which Lord Leicester (then Mr. Coke) 
commenced his improvements in 1778 had been let at 3s. an 
acre, and was offered to the same tenant at a rent of 5s. an 
acre and refused ; upon which his lordship took the estate into 
his own hands, and with characteristic energy commenced that 
unexampled course of improvement for which West Norfolk 
has been since distinguished. Such was the accidental origin 
of the Holkham farming. That land which was declined by 
the tenant at 5s. an acre, now usually produces thirty-two 
bushels of wheat to the acre. The details of Lord Leicester’s 
improvements in Norfolk, which may be read in an article by 
Lord Spencer in the third volume of the English Agricultural 
Society’s Journal, are full of interest; our limits, however, 
preclude an extract. One important element of Mr. Coke’s 
success as an agriculturist was the gathering together of prac- 
tical farmers, at his celebrated Holkham sheep-shearings. 
There his plans were examined, and criticized or approved 
by the best judges of the day, and the result was the improve- 
ment of all parties. Another was his introduction of long 
and rational leases. The meetings of the English Society are 
now effecting the same thing upon a more extended scale, 
and we confidently hope that in a few years we shall perceive 
the class of ordinary farmers approaching that degree of excel- 
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lence in cultivation which our best agriculturists have already 
attained. Nine years elapsed, after Mr. Coke had shown 
by his own practice that wheat could be profitably grown in 
Norfolk, before he succeeded in persuading his neighbours 
to follow his example. Much, however, of that unwillingness 
to adopt new modes of cultivation has been worn away, and 
improvements which are within the farmer’s means are much 
more readily accepted than formerly. We shall cite a few ac- 
tual results of the benefit derived from dressing light land 
with other soil of a different texture. Mr. Pusey says :— 


**A question is sometimes asked, when the admixture of soils is proposed, 
Is clay better than dung? The answer is, Yes; for on very light land 
even dung will not produce wheat, but clay will. And I may now give a 
case in point which happened this year on my own land, a piece of barley, 
containing twelve acres, the soil a poor loose peaty sand. When the blade 
appeared, one half of the piece looked green and healthy, the other half 
yellow and sickly. To the thriving portion there had been applied two 
slight dressings of strong clay (not marl*, for it had been examined), 
amounting to only fifty loads on the acre. The boundary was distinct, 
but in the middle of the sickly portion was a patch of vigorous growth. 
Here had been a clay heap one year before.” 


At harvest an acre of the unclayed land yielded thirty-four 
bushels and a half of barley, while a clayed acre produced 
forty-six bushels ; so that this lasting improvement of the soil 
was paid for in the first year. In many parts of the country 
the surface consists of a very thin stratum of clay and gravel, 
without any chalk, though resting immediately upon a sub- 
soil of pure chalk. This is the case on the hills of Hampshire, 
Wiltshire, Hertfordshire and many other districts geologi- 
cally similar. In the first-named counties, pits twenty feet 
deep are sunk into the chalk, and as much as 2000 bushels of 
that material to the acre are wheeled in barrows and spread 
over the surface; in such situations the cost of this very im- 
portant improvement does not exceed 45s, per acre. Claying 
fen-land costs only 54s. an acre, and converts very bad soils 
into productive land, while the benefit of such improvement 
is felt for twenty or even thirty years. 


* It is scarcely necessary to inform even the non-agricultural reader, that marl 
is clay which contains more or less of carbonate of lime or chalk. It has been 
mooted whether pure clay, containing no calcareous substance, will be beneficial as 
a dressing on light soils: experience and reason alike determine that it will. 
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“Yet,” says Mr. Pusey, “‘ there is a great deal of land in every district 
to which these improvements are applicable on which they are not prac- 
tised, although they are permanent, while farmers lay out 3/. an acre for 
bones which hardly last above two or three years. It is not that the farm- 
ers of these districts have any doubt of the efficacy of each process. Why, 
then, is not each universally carried out upon every acre of land within its 
own limits? This is a difficult question to answer. In some degree none 
of us carry out all that is in our power ; but want of capital or want of con- 
fidence in the tenure of farms are, I suppose, the two principal causes of this 
omission. Without entering minutely into the remedy, I think the more 
landowners acquaint themselves with the real merits and difficulties of farm- 
ing, the more these two obstacles will be smoothed ; and I must say that land- 
agents might promote such improvements more than they do, if they would 
make themselves acquainted with the common practice of their own neigh- 
bourhoods. We have many intelligent land-agents, but it is an evil that 
any land-agents should be utterly unacquainted with land.” 


This, from a landowner and farmer of Mr. Pusey’s station 
and intelligence, completely confirms the views we have ex- 
pressed in this article, and indicates the great impediment to 
agricultural improvement which the want of ryral knowledge 
on the part of landlords presents. ‘This leads to that implicit 
reliance upon agents so often complained of by tenants. 

We fear that in many cases the proprietors of land are as 
much to blame as the tenants for the backward state of hus- 
bandry. What that state is in Wales we may guess from 
the following remonstrance addressed by Mr. Myddleton Bid- 
dulph to the tenant farmers of the Vale of Llangollen, on 
their requesting him, as High Sheriff of Denbighshire, to con- 
vene a meeting calling upon Goveznment to impose more re- 
strictions on the importation of foreign corn. After express- 
ing his disapprobation of their object, Mr. Biddulph says :— 


‘But are there no other means of bettering your present condition ? 
Are your farms in the highest state of cultivation and made to produce as 
much as they are capable of? I fear, generally speaking, they are not. 
The beautiful and fertile vale from whence you date your circular might, I 
will venture to say, be made fo produce on an average one-third more, and in 
some instances one-half more, than it does at present. What is your gencral 
system? Two, three, and sometimes four straw crops in succession,—no green 
crop; then lay down for two, three or more years to grass, or more pro- 
perly to weeds; then break up, and the same thing over again! This is 
the general system; and there are many hundreds of acres that never had 
a turnip grown on them, capable of producing as good a crop as any in 
England!” 
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Let the reader contrast this with the systems of the best 
farmers, and judge whether the Royal Agricultural Society 
has not a wide field of usefulness before it. 

We shall close our notice of the culture of light land by 
the statement of a few facts gleaned during a ride over the 
two farms of one of the best light-land farmers in England, 
occupying land in Hertfordshire. These farms are situated on 
the chalk hills, and are sufficiently within reach of London 
to send fat calves, sheep and lambs to Smithfield-market ; 
they adjoin each other, and contain together about 600 acres 
of arable and about 50 acres of pasture land. The two ori- 
ginally differed but slightly in the quality of the soil, both 
consisting of a thin stratum of gravel, with red clay resting 
upon chalk; the one, which is held from year to year, having 
been let at about 10s. an acre in its unimproved state, while 
the other, which is held upon lease, used to let at 8s. an 
acre only. Both have been for many years in the occupation 
of the present tenant and his father, though the relations with 
the landlord of that farm which is not held upon lease do not 
seem to have been quite satisfactory, inasmuch as the tenant 
has been on the point of giving up the farm three times in the 
course of the last fourteen years. Both farms are in a high 
state of cultivation, far superior to that of the neighbouring 
land ; but the difference between the crops growing upon the 
farm in lease—originally the worst land—and that held from 
year to year is so striking as to excite the attention of the 
most careless observer. The tenant would gladly cultivate 
both alike; but as the owner of the best farm has always re- 
fused to grant a lease, from some notions about game or poli- 
tics, that is out of the question; for upon the farm held by 
lease, the occupier’s outlay in permanent improvements and 
in forcing the land has been such, that he calculates ten year’s 
occupation from the present time will be necessary to enable 
him fully to reap the fruits of his expenditure. 

Some idea of the way in which this gentleman farms may 
be learned from the fact, that a field of thirty-four acres on 
the leasehold farm had just been dressed with eighty loads 
of chalk and eighty loads of clay to the acre, and that the 
whole farm had again and again undergone the same gene- 
rous treatment. ‘The land being thus prepared is cultivated 
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on the four-course system, wheat and barley being the grain 
crops which alternate with clover and turnips. Vast num- 
bers of sheep are kept, generally from 1500 to 2000 (or about 
two and a half sheep to the acre), many of which are fattened 
on corn, oil-cake, roots and hay for the London market, and 
many bullocks are likewise fed off yearly. For this purpose 
much oil-cake, corn and similar food not grown on the farm 
is consumed. 

The money received for fat sheep from October 1841 to 
October 1842 amounted to 820/.; for lambs 942/. (in the 
previous two years this item was still higher); for bullocks 
280/.; for pigs 381/.; and for calves 102/.; making the total 
of one year’s sales of fat meat, from 650 acres of land, amount 
to 2527/. The average produce of wheat on this farm is 
thirty-two bushels, and of barley forty-eight bushels, to the 
acre. The number of persons regularly employed is about 
fifty, and the sum of 11437. was paid in 1842 for labour. Of 
course a very considerable capital is engaged, but the result 
has been greatly advantageous to this spirited tenant. Yet 
will it be believed that this excellent farmer has recently re- 
ceived notice to quit one of his farms, on account of the land- 
lord or his agent having taken umbrage at the tenant’s 
assertion of his political opinions? When proprietors thus 
sacrifice their substantial interests to passion or whim, we 
cannot be surprised at finding them struggling with heavy 
mortgages, falling rents and bad tenants. 

The system of high farming on light land is by no means 
uncommon on the east and north-eastern side of England, 
but in the west and south-western counties a very different 
plan of cultivation is pursued on the same description of land. 
Probably the reader may have traversed that vast range of 
open downs which extends over a large portion of Wiltshire 
and occupies a considerable part of Hampshire and Dorset- 
shire; here, though much money has been, and probably still 
is, made by farming, the system pursued is that least benefi- 
cial to the public and most injurious to the labouring popu- 
lation of the district. Sixty years ago scarcely any of this ex- 
tensive tract of light land, except in the valleys or bourns, as 
they are locally designated, through which a stream runs, was 
under arable culture, but the whole was one vast pasturage. 
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We understand that in some of the older leases these down 
farms were described and let by the square mile, and not by 
the acre ; and it was by converting a considerable part of the 
best downs into arable culture, that the large fortunes acquired 
during the war by the light-land farmers of Wiltshire were 
made. But the present race of west-country farmers do not 
carry out to its legitimate extent the system by which their 
predecessors enriched themselves, or adapt it sufficiently to 
the altered range of existing prices. Most of the remaining 
down-land is as well fitted for tillage as that formerly broken 
up, and would prove no less advantageous to the farmers who 
might bring it into cultivation; but the system on which 
these farms are now managed must be thereby completely 
altered. Instead of using the down pasture as the means of 
keeping the flock by which the arable land is manured for a 
succession of corn crops, the plan of alternate grain and green 
crops must be adopted throughout the farm. This implies a 
more extended outlay of capital than is now requisite, but it 
is one from which a very ample profit would be reaped. 

The farms in this locality are usually large, often extend- 
ing to 2000 acres and upwards, and to each farm a wide tract 
of natural or down pasture-land is attached, on which the sheep 
are fed during the day, being folded at night upon the arable 
land. These downs are not valued at more than from 2s. to 
4s. per acre, though most of the land is of the same quality 
as the adjoining arable land for which 15s. or 20s. may be 
paid. But a great prejudice against breaking up down-land 
exists. ‘Thus, the farmer who has had a sufficient tract of 
pasture-land to manure other land, not only without cost, but 
at a considerable profit, will not consider his position bene- 
fited by losing the sheep-dung from the down, and, as a sub- 
stitute, having to expend many hundred pounds per annum 
in artificial manures, oil-cake or corn for cattle; while the 
landlord will fear the outlay of money for additional farm- 
buildings, and that the land after all will become exhausted, as 
has hitherto too frequently happened. This exhaustion, how- 
ever, is entirely the result of mismanagement. In the south- 
west, when down-land has been broken up, the first crop is 
wheat, how poor soever the land may be; the second is bar- 
ley or oats; and the third, swedes sown with a few ashes, 
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or a quarter of bone-dust per acre. In feeding off the swedes 
the sheep are frequently taken away at night to manure 
some more valued land. After swedes, barley or oats are 
again sown; and as the land is by this time too poor and 
light for artificial grasses, with the exception of rye, that be- 
comes the next crop, which moreover is not fed off green by 
sheep, but cut for feed. Other rounds of miserable crops 
follow, substituting rye for wheat, oats for barley, but nothing 
is done to improve the land; everything, in fact, being taken 
away to enrich better ground, until, no longer capable of re- 
turning seed for seed, it is left in a state far worse than when 
first broken up. It is not surprizing that under such a sy- 
stem the opinions of farmers and landlords in the west of 
England are adverse to breaking up down-land, Yet there can 
be no question, that thousands of acres in these counties might 
be made five and six times more valuable to their owners, far 
more profitable to the tenants than at present, and would 
greatly benefit the labouring classes, if properly brought into 
cultivation. How differently is the same description of land 
brought into tillage in Northumberland, Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Nottinghamshire and Norfolk! Here, on being broken 
up, the downs are first sown with rape or turnips, fed off on 
the land; next oats, then turnips again, manured with farm- 
yard dung, boned, chalked or clayed, until the barren wil- 
derness soon becomes a fruitful field. It is asserted by com- 
petent judges, that if no more capital had been expended 
on the soil of a great part of the northern counties of En- 
gland than has been laid out on the southern, and if the 
soil had been as hardly cropped, the former district would 
have been as far inferior as it is now superior to the latter: 
Much of the north wolds and south downs are very similar 
in character; both consist naturally of a light dry and weak 
soil, of little value before cultivation; both have a substra- 
tum of excellent chalk, which affords the means of all fu- 
ture permanent improvements; both are near to good grass 
lands, the cattle from which, when fed judiciously while con- 
suming the straw, afford the advantage of manure; and 
each district has good inland navigation communicating with 
sea-ports, which afford the opportunity of obtaining artificial 
manures and cattle food. Yet the one district is increasing 
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in fertility, while the other still remains in a state of com- 
parative sterility. In the ports adjacent to the southern dis- 
tricts, very few foreign productions applicable to the improve- 
ment of land and cattle feeding are imported; while the im- 
ports of such articles into Hull alone amounted, in 1841, to 
120,865 quarters of linseed and 77,380 of rape-seed; with 
8346 tons of oil-cake, 5255 of rape-cake and 25,908 tons of 
bones, altogether of the value of 900,000/. In the south the 
sheep are indifferently kept through the winter on hay alone, 
a food which is allowed on all hands to be the most expensive 
to the farmer and least profitable to his flock, and the manure 
made from it is of inferior quality; while in the north cut 
straw and corn with turnips are used to keep the flock in 
winter, and the grass crops are fed off green, to the great en- 
richment of the land. 

The intelligent agriculturist, Mr. Walkden, from whose 
paper, in the last number of the Agricultural Society’s Jour- 
nal, we have taken many of the foregoing particulars, gives 
an instance of down land brought into cultivation on the 
northern system by Mr. Brough of Shaw farm, near Marlbo- 
rough, in Wiltshire. 

** He has,” says the writer, “‘ boned his land to a very considerable ex- 
tent; and his turnips thus managed have been invariably a great crop. It 
is his opinion, that were the systems of two corn-crops in succession, and 
of mowing the seeds for hay, instead of pasturing with sheep, done away 
with, the land would become more certain for turnips, particularly swedes, 
than the north. He has grown linseed with success, for which he con- 
siders the lightest of the downs particularly adapted. He thus obtains a 
substitute for oil-eake, the carriage on which from London renders it very 
dear. Linseed is sown, instead of barley or oats, in the spring. He has 
brought into cultivation the whole of his down pasture, and is enabled, by 
artificial grasses, to keep more sheep in summer, and better, than in its 
original state. But his greatest advantage is in the winter ; a good turnip 
system, in lieu of hay, enabling him to provide for many more sheep at a 
far less cost, as well as to keep them in a much higher state of condition. 
In short, the farm will bear comparison with the rich land of the neigh- 
bourhood, considered of twice its value.”’ 

We know that some of the best farmers in the counties 
near the metropolis, who usually resort to the south-west 
districts to purchase sheep, to be afterwards fattened for the 
London market, are of opinion that the breeders on the south 
downs would find it much to their advantage to keep their 
flocks in higher condition than they have hitherto done, but 
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which the present system of the majority of western farmers 
does not permit. We cannot quit this part of the subject 
without alluding to the wretched state of the agricultural 
labourer of the south-west counties as compared with those 
of the north,—his wages are 7s., 8s. and 9s. a week, while 
his cabin is comfortless and scarcely decent; while in the 
best farmed districts of the north and east the labourers ob- 
tain 12s. and 14s. a week and other advantages. The difference 
is chiefly caused by the different systems pursued in the two 
districts. Where any light land district is farmed on the 
alternate system, wages are comparatively high and employ- 
ment plentifzi; while the plan of successive corn-crops, sus- 
tained by large tracts of natural pasture, as practised in the 
south-west, invariably produces a low rate of wages. An in- 
telligent writer in the Society’s Journal observes, that— 


«« From the fact of the low wages in the south, the northern farmer er- 
roneously supposes that he is in every respect superior, as an agriculturist, 
to the southern, whereas in no part of England is good strong land better 
farmed than in Wiltshire, particularly for wheat ; and all farming operations 
(except the slow and expensive manner in which horse labour is performed) 
are conducted in a very superior manner.” 


How forcibly do these facts prove the importance to hus- 
bandry of such a Society as the Royal English Society, and 
the value of such a medium of communication as its Journal ! 

We have dwelt so long on the numerous interesting evi- 
dences of the capacity for improvement in the ordinary ma- 
nagement of land, that we can only rapidly glance at three 
branches of the subject of scarcely secondary importance, viz. 
landlord’s improvements, the breeding of cattle and the recent 
application of scientific knowledge to agriculture, though each 
topic would furnish ample matter for a separate article. 

It is common to see men of large landed possessions eagerly 
buying up all the land in their respective neighbourhoods, 
whilst there are large tracts of improveable waste upon their 
original estates, which might be brought into cultivation with 
great advantage to the owners, the industrious population of 
the vicinity and the public. We do not of course allude to men 
who buy estates and immediately mortgage them nearly up to 
their value; but persons possessed of land, who really have 
money to invest, would often find it far more profitable to lay 
out considerable sums in improving their present properties 
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than in the purchase of new estates. We shall mention a 
few remarkable instances of the benefits derived from such 
improvements, and the first is the formation of some water- 
meadows at Clipstone Park in Nottinghamshire, by the Duke 
of Portland, of which an account is given by John Evelyn 
Denison, Esq., in the Journal of the English Agricultural 
Society *. These meadows lie between the towns of Mansfield 
and Ollerton, in the heart of Sherwood Forest, a wild and 
barren district. 

«The land,” says Mr. Denison, “ immediately occupied by these mea- 
dows was in its wild state a line of hill-sides, covered with gorse and hea- 
ther,—a rabbit-warren, over which a few sheep wandered,—and a swampy 
valley below, thick set with hassocks and rushes, the favourite haunt of 
wild ducks and snipes ; through which the little stream, the Marm, wound 
its way in its descent to the town. The whole track, both lowland and 
upland, was of very little value. The valley was in many parts from nine 
to ten feet deep in bog, and almost worthless; the hill-sides varied in 
quality ; but 80/. a year would have been a full rent for the 300 acres. 
Indeed, the whole of the Clipstone Park farm, containing 1487 acres, when 
taken in hand in 1816 had been let for the sum of 3461.” 


In 1819 it was determined to follow the stream up to its 
source, and by tapping it at a high level, to carry the water 
over the surface of the dry and sterile hills, to straighten its 
course through the valley and to drain the bog. This was 
immediately undertaken, and the following are the results 
of a long series of improvements. The water is first drawn 
off from the river and distributed on the one side of it, over 
all the land the situation of which will admit of irrigation ; 
the flood is then returned to the stream and poured into a 
fresh flood-dike on the opposite side, where another series of 
meadows are watered. In this way the water does double 
service, and the lower meadows being naturally better land, 
are ultimately not inferior to those which first receive the 
water. A good road has been made along the entire length 
of the first flood-dike, commanding a view of the whole works. 
This road is always in good order, as the water for flooding is 
carried in sluices under it. The length of the first flood-dike 
is five miles and a half; of the second two miles, and about 
300 acres of land are watered. 


* Trans, of the Roy. Eng. Agric. Soc. vol. i. p. 359. 
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The meadows were thus formed out of two different and 
opposite kinds of land,—the dry hill-side on the upper edge of 
the stream and the swampy valley on the lower. Each re- 
quired a peculiar method of preparation. That of the swamp 
was the more difficult and expensive: this had to be first 
completely drained, and, from the peculiar character of the 
ground and the strength of the springs, much of it had to be 
done twice over. The first drains were laid five feet deep, 
and, though the land was much improved, it still remained 
wet, to the surprize and mortification of the manager of the 
works. A deep drain was then carried into the hill, which cut 
off the spring-water nearer its source and rendered the land 
perfectly sound as meadow in its natural state; but no sooner 
was it turned into a water-meadow, than the drainage, before 
sufficient, showed itself to be incomplete, and a still deeper 
drain at a lower level and with a quicker run for the water 
was obliged to be had recourse to. The drains in the boggy 
land now lie about twelve feet deep, and in some parts con- 
siderably deeper, and the drainage has been at length ren- 
dered complete and effective. 

The soil on the hill-sides is a poor sand, on which the first 
process was to stub up the gorse and to pare and burn the 
heather; the ground was then ploughed and fallowed for 
turnips, which were eaten off by sheep, and the first rough 
levelling was then done with the spade. “To lay the land 
“in its present form of even and gradual slopes, much labour 
“and care were necessary ; hillocks were cut away with the 
“spade to the depth of five and seven feet and carried in 
“ barrows to supply adjoining deficiencies. Then followed a 
“crop of barley and a second crop of turnips; after which 
“the final and perfect levelling was completed.” Then new 
difficulties arose ; when the water was first thrown over the 
land much of it found its way into ald rabbit-holes and 
burst out in springs, and these unsound spots had to be dug 
out and rammed into firm ground. Some of the slopes were 
discovered to be too steep and others too flat, the best incli- 
nation having been found by long experience to be a fall of 
ten feet in ninety; and where the land is laid in this slope, 
the grass is always observed to be the most forward and to 
grow the greatest bulk, After the second crop of turnips, and 
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in some cases after a third, the land was sown in April with 
the best grass-seeds and regularly watered. 

The produce of the meadows has exceeded all anticipation. 
They are farmed in the following manner: in the beginning 
of January southdown ewes with lambs, bred early for this 
purpose, are turned on them, and by March or April the lambs 
become fat and are sold at from 24s. to 36s. each. The land 
is then shut up, some of it at the beginning of April, other 
portions later in rotation. The most forward meadows will be 
ready for cutting green by about the middle of May, and will 
yield from sixteen to twenty good cart-loads of green fodder 
per acre, which is carried to cattle in yards. In about six weeks 
a second crop is ready, which, allowing for the time necessary 
to clear the first crop and to apply the water, will bring the 
second cutting to the middle of July. After this an eddish 
will be left to be eaten by sheep and cattle in the autumn and 
early winter ; sometimes the meadows first cut will allow of 
a third cutting of green food. Some portions are allowed to 
stand for hay, and after having been stocked late are mown 
early in July, yielding two tons to the acre, and leaving, as 
in the other case, an eddish for the early winter. The value 
of these meadows is not however to be wholly estimated by 
the worth of their own produce, for their collateral benefit to 
other land is very great. Requiring no manure but the 
water, they afford, by means of the cattle fed in yards on 
their produce, such a quantity of manure for other land, that 
large districts have by these means been brought into profit- 
able cultivation ; and though the water only runs over about 
300 acres, it may be said to enrich five times that extent; 
and by the early food these meadows supply in the spring, 
stock can be kept away from the young seeds till they have 
gained a head, a most important advantage ona farm. As 
the meadows are farmed by the Duke of Portland himself, 
with the adjoining arable land, their value to rent has not been 
given; but taking the keep of two ewes and two lambs, (the 
latter sold fat at 24s. each) from January to March, at 2/. 8s., 
thirty-six loads of green fodder at 7s. per load = 127. 12s., 
and the eddish at 1/. 10s. per acre, and deducting 6s. an 
acre for shepherd’s wages, and 2s. 6d. a load for mowing and 
carting the green fodder and other small out-goings, the 
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yearly value of the produce will be 117. 4s, an acre. It is 


thus stated by Mr. Denison :— £ed4 
Yearly value of the meadow at 111. 48. an acre ......++000 3360 0 O 
Value of the manure produced for the arable part of the 
FATIM cccccccccecee coe ccccccccscccccccccececcseeesscseceeseccees 200 0 O 
Saving by allowing the seeds to become a full pasture be- 
fore they are stocked in the Spring «..sseceesseseseeeees 100 0 O 


Total....£3660 0 0 
or 12/, 4s. per acre ; from which the wages of the superinten- 
dent of the works and two men, amounting to about 10s. an 
acre, and taxes and assessments would have to be deducted. 
To attain this extraordinary increase of value, the expenditure 
from 1816 to 1837 has been 39,297/. 1s. 1d. The importance 
of such improvements to the great landowners of this country 
needs no comment. 

An improvement effected by Lord Hatherton at Teddesley 
Hay, in Staffordshire, also offers another proof of what may 
often be gained by landowners through large and judicious 
outlays on their own property, and as an instance of skill 
and enterprize will bear comparison with the Duke of Port- 
land’s water-meadows at Clipstone Park. 

The extra-parochial place of Teddesley Hay contains 2586 
acres, and was originally part of the forest of Cannock. With 
the exception of two anciently enclosed parks, containing 589 
and 198 acres respectively, the property remained unenclosed 
until the year 1820, when the whole became by allotment or 
purchase Lord Hatherton’s property. Since that time his 
lordship has been engaged in laying it out in a manner suit- 
able to the neighbourhood of his residence. The cost of 
underdraining has been 1508/. 17s. 4d., and of irrigation 
2241, 4s. 10d., making, together with 1000/. expended in a 
mill and channel for agricultural machinery worked by water- 
power, a total outlay of 2733/. 2s. 2d. It seems that the 
exact number of acres dratned is 467, the annual value of 
which previously to draining was 2541. 10s. 9d., while the pre- 
sent value is 689/. 13s. 1d., an increase of 4351. 2s. 4d.; to 
which add 400/. yearly saved by the use of the water-power, 
and 2/. per acre on the value of eighty-nine acres converted 
into water-meadow, equal to 178/., and we find a clear yearly 
gain of 1013/. 2s. 4d. from the expenditure of a capital of 
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27331. 2s. 2d., affording an interest of thirty-seven per cent. ! 
Surely this proves that there is a field of enterprize open to 
British landholders, of which they ought to lose no time in 
taking advantage. A recent act of parliament, too, enables 
the holders of settled estates to charge them with the cost of 
permanent draining, so that there is no reason why any solvent 
landlord should allow the latent value of his estate to remain 
unexplored. 

It has been shown in hundreds of instances that the mere 
draining and subsoil-ploughing of inferior land often increases 
its value four-fold ; thus Sir James Graham, having expended 
6l. 18s. 4d. per acre in these operations upon land let in its ori- 
ginal state at 4s. 6d. per acre, relet the same farm at 20s.an acre. 

Let us now advert to an example of improvement some- 
what different in character. An instance of the vast addi- 
tional value which may be given to land by the combined 
effects of permanent improvements and liberal cultivation is 
furnished by Lord Ducie’s example farm at Whitfield, in 
Gloucestershire. This farm adjoins the Gloucester road about 
fourteen miles from Bristol, and lies upon the mountain or 
carboniferous limestone and the old red sandstone formations, 
some parts of the land being thin and sandy and other parts 
“of an adhesive clayey nature.” Such of the particulars of 
its past and present state as our limits will enable us to no- 
tice, are taken from the works of Mr. Morton, the intelligent 
projector of the improvements and manager of the farm. In 
1829, when Lord Ducie first took this farm into his own 
hands, it had been for the previous twenty-one years in the oc- 
cupation of Mr. Thomas as yearly tenant at a rent of 200/., 
the tithes, taxes and rates being 65/. more. The farm con- 
sisted of 232 acres, of which 164 were pasture and 68 arable. 
The house and buildings were poor, scanty and in bad re- 
pair. The pasture-land had a forest-like appearence when 
viewed from the high ground, by reason of the great number 
of oaks and other trees in the hedgerows. These trees were 
so crowded together as greatly to injure the pasture and the 
fences, as well as to prevent the circulation of the air and in- 
terfere with the drainage of the land. 

Mr. Thomas kept twenty-five cows and always reared 
seven calves, which he kept until they calved at three yeais 
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old, to fill up the places of seven cows which he sold every 
year. His stock therefore consisted of twenty-five cows, 
seven heifer-calves, seven year-old heifers, and seven two- 
year-old heifers; four working horses, a riding horse and 
some pigs; in all fifty head of stock. These consumed the 
whole produce of the 164 acres of pasture-land; 100 acres 
of it being mown for winter consumption, and the remaining 
64 acres being pastured during the spring and summer, 
till the cattle were turned into the after grass. The same 
fields had been always pastured and mown respectively. 
The land which had always been pastured, from being very 
wet and too much shaded by trees, was in no respect im- 
proved by the constant feeding, and the average cut of hay did 
not exceed half,a ton an acre. All the manure was put upon 
the arable land, and nothing but a little earth and lime laid 
upon the meadow-land. There was no underground and little 
surface draining upon the farm ; and both the tenant and his 
workmen entertained a prejudice against underground drains. 
The arable land was wretchedly managed and the produce re- 
markably small: the wheat produced about twelve, the barley 
about twenty bushels an acre, and potatoes five tons and a half; 
besides which sixteen acres were let to the labourers as potatoe 
ground, from which of course everything was taken off the land. 
Every kind of weed flourished in luxuriant abundance. All 
the wheat-straw not required for thatching the ricks was sold. 
The labourers employed were two men, a ploughman and a 
cowman, a boy and two women in the house to manage the 
dairy ; in harvest and haymaking there were two mowers and 
two other men employed for about ten or twelve weeks. 
The average yearly produce from each cow was about two 
and a half cwt. of cheese. The total expenditure for labour, 
housekeeping, etc., was 170/. a year, and the average yearly 
receipts amounted to 463/. 11s., from which, after deducting 
labour, rent and taxes, the tenant would derive a profit of 
28/. 11s. only! The whole capital employed, including all 
the stock and one year’s expenses and labour, did not exceed 
726l. In fact, the tenant’s condition could have been little 
better than that of a mere labourer, while the produce of the 
land and the landlord’s rent were as low as possible. 

The first steps taken were to throw down all the timber, 
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grub up the hedges, and lay out the land in fields of conveni- 
ent size by:means of deep ditches and quickset hedges; the 
whole of the land was then drained (chiefly with tiles), 
broken up and subsoil-ploughed, and a brook which ran 
through the farm was straightened and deepened so as to carry 
off the increased flow of water from the drainage of the land. 
A rotation of a six- and eight-field course of cropping was 
then adopted, by which turnips and clover would return at 
longer intervals than in a four-field course. About forty 
acres only were left as permanent pasture. The results up 
to July 1842, when the second report appeared (though of 
course the advantages of the improvements could have been 
only very partially developed), are as follow; the expenses in- 
curred in the permanent improvement of the farm were— 


£ 8s. d, 
Benin Biel DERBI ciccescccsceccecccnecccessessceeseccses 451 3 44 
Grubhing hedges, roots, etc. ......cccccccccccsseccecece 576 15 6 
Drainage ......ccccecccserscccccccccsccccvcccccseoocescccoes 2066 6 11 
Levelling and general permanent improvements... 837 19 5 
I ET PI isi sasesdcacmesiincasiscicrasntsanse 110 15 11 
Subsoil-plowshing ...ccccccrrcccccescsececcecsssooes cone 181 2 108 
Liming.......++. PS ne RE nT ee eee 625 17. 63 
BIRT naccnavecescscccenncnesssnsasencsssvensecseastecese 2978 9 8 





Gross expense of permanently improving the farm £7828 11 33 


This outlay is at least equivalent to the purchase of another 
farm of equal value with that of Whitfield farm in its original 
state. It is proper to notice however that the large item of 
2978/1. for buildings is explained by the fact that these have 
been purposely made large enough for a farm of double the 
extent, in order that additions may be made to the farm with- 
out the necessity of erecting additional buildings: about 228/. 
were also spent in trials and experiments on the machinery 
erected. The question naturally arises, how has this expen- 
diture answered ? 

The new rent of the farm will in future be :— 


£ 8s 
I I sv cccnienscccntinnceaiisiinnsiseniaeninin 200 0 
Rent of about 15 acres of land added to the farm... 30 0 0 
Interest on outlay of 7828/. lls. 33d. at5 per cent. 391 8 





£621 
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If, therefore, the farm is now worth the rent of 6217. 8s. to 
an incoming tenant, the outlay has been a profitable one to 
Lord Ducie as landlord ; but if this advantage be permanent, 
no greater interest than 34 per cent. should be charged upon 
the outlay, inasmuch as that is the highest interest which 
could be obtained by an investment in a new purchase. 
This would reduce the rental to 5041. 

The farm is still in Lord Ducie’s own occupation; but in 
1840 it was valued for a poor-rate by Mr. Sturge at 160/., who 
estimated the gross value at 200/. The same valuer revalued 
the farm in 1843 for a poor-rate at 504/. as the assessable 
value, and its gross value was 564/. The expenditure has 
thus been most profitable as a mere investment, while a foun- 
dation has been laid for great future improvements by means 
of a long continuing course of good husbandry. The benefit 
which such improvements must confer upon the labouring 
classes of the locality are incalculable. 

It is too soon to look for a full return upon the farming 
capital employed, but the account of that part of the outlay 
is not less promising than the return on the landlord’s expen- 
diture, for it shows a clear profit of 161/. 16s. 3d. after allow- 
ing 10 per cent. per annum on the capital employed in farm- 
ing (at Ladyday 1842 amounting to 4069/. 15s. 11d.) and 5 
per cent. per annum on the value of the dormant capital, which 
is thus estimated to be replaced in fifteen years. Now a te- 
nant with this amount of capital and a twenty-one year’s 
lease, would obviously have a very advantageous bargain in 
this farm. The live stock now consists of 412 sheep, 32 He- 
reford oxen, 3 cows and 10 horses, while in 1841 an old arable 
field produced forty-five bushels of “ Shirreff’s” wheat to the 
acre ; and of forty acres of wheat threshed out, being the crop 
of 1841, the average was above forty-one bushels an acre. 
Twenty-seven tons of Belgian carrots and twenty-three tons 
of mangold-wurzel and swedes have been the usual growth 
to the acre, though the land has hitherto not been sufficiently 
pulverized for growing root-crops to the best advantage. A 
more striking example of what the soil of England is capable 
of in the hands of an improving landlord and a spirited tenant 
it would be difficult to meet with ; and what has succeeded in 
one district is equally certain to succeed in others, Thus we 
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find that Mr. Hayter, M.P. for Wells, who is well known 
as an improving landlord and an enterprizing agriculturist, 
by a spirited but judicious outlay upon a farm of his own in 
Buckinghamshire (the details of which are given in the Ja- 
nuary number of the Royal Agricultural Society’s Journal,) 
has realized even a higher interest for his permanent in- 
vestment than Lord Ducie. 

We have left ourselves no space to touch upon the experi- 
ments (for as yet they are little more than experiments) 
which are going on with a view to apply chemistry to agri- 
culture and physiology, or to notice the many and important 
advantages which have accrued to those farmers who have 
adopted the improved breeds of cattle, sheepandswine. Inboth 
departments there is a field in which the educated and observant 
agriculturist may reap a harvest no less abundant than he has 
done by a generous outlay and judicious rotations of crops. 


ARTICLE VI. 


1. Jon, a Tragedy in Five Acts. By T. N. TaLFourp. 
Moxon. London, 1836. 
2. Glencoe, or The Fate of the Macdonalds, a Tragedy in Five 
Acts. By T. N. TatFourp. Moxon. London, 1840. 
3. A Legend of Florence, a Play in Five Acts. By Leicu 
Hunt. Moxon. London, 1840. 
4, Money, a Comedy in Five Acts. By the Author of “The 
Lady of Lyons,” “ Richelieu,” &c. London, 1840. 
5. Gisippus, a Play in Five Acts. By Geratp GRIFFIN, 
Esq., Author of the “ Collegians,” &c. London, 1842. 
6. Love, a Play in Five Acts. By J. SHER1iDAN KNOWLES. 
London, 1842. 
7. The Rose of Arragon, a Play in Five Acts. By JAMEs 
SHERIDAN KNow.es. London, 1842. 
8. Old Maids, a Comedy in Five Acts. By James SHERI- 
DAN Know tes. London, 1841. 
9. The Star of Seville, a Drama in Five Acts. By Mrs. 
Butter (late Miss Kemble). London, 1837. 
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10. Strafford, a Tragedy. By Joun Steruine. Lond. 1843. 
11. Bells and Pomegranates. By Rospert Brownina, Au- 
thor of “ Paracelsus.” Nos. 1—6. Moxon. 1844. 

12. Catherine Douglas, a Tragedy. Pickering, 1843. 
13. Henry the Second, an Historical Drama. Pickering, 1843. 


Ir is one of the privileges of the present century to have 
witnessed a revival, more or less complete, of nearly every 


species of poetry. We have regained the whole circle of 


lyrical verse, from the ode and the sonnet to the ballad and the 
dirge. An epic poem is still indeed among the artes deper- 


dite, and its elements and conditions belong to a system of 


society so different from our own that its restoration is pro- 
blematical. But Mr. Tennyson’s versions of parts of the 
€ Mort d’Arthur’ show that we have at least one poet who can 
narrate epically ; and, in his ‘ Genoveva,’ Mr. Trench has so 
well embodied a medieval legend, that we trust, leaving 
doctrinal apologues to inferior hands, he will again employ 
his rare powers of reproduction upon the myths and tradi- 
tions of the Christian middle-ages. Even in writers of lower 
rank and pretensions a reflective spirit of art is visible, and a 
more diligent quest of its purer and deeper sources, 
Dramatic poetry has two courts to pass through,—popular 
favour and private judgement. These do not necessarily 
affirm each other’s verdicts, but they are imperfect separately ; 
for a critic may mistake forms for essentials, and an audience 
sudden emotion for permanent feeling. By mutual re-action 
they become mutual correctives, and both these tribunals and 
dramatic art itself share in the general improvement of our 
poetic literature. If we still fall far below an earlier standard, 
we have learnt and unlearnt, during the last twenty years, 
much that it imported dramatic poets to know or avoid. 
Without rashly predicting the life or decease of particular 
plays, after their first novelty has worn off, we may securely 
assert that the present generation has produced more good 
dramas, whether adapted to the stage or not, than the whole 
eighteenth century. The degradation of the theatre at the time 
when so many other kinds of art, allied or auxiliary to it, 
were reviving or putting forth new forms, stimulated many 
writers, whose vocation was not perhaps originally dramatic 
composition, to exert their talents in its behalf; and the result 
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has been the gradual recovery of this species also and the 
development of some genuine excellence and of much hopeful 
promise. The heading of our article contains the titles of 
some of the best of the productions which have been ap- 
proved by the seeing or the reading public. There are 
doubtless some omissions; but, as our purpose is rather to 
examine the general phenomena of dramatic literature at the 
present time, with reference to what has been achieved and 
what may reasonably be expected, than to treat of any par- 
ticular play or play-writer, these specimens will suffice to 
illustrate our intended range of inquiry. 

The recent drama divides itself into the acted and the un- 
acted. The latter class comprizes not only what has been re- 
jected by managers or actors as unfit for their purposes, but 
what was never meant by its authors for representation. As 
the acted drama respects both reader and spectator, and has 
passed the double barrier of the stage and the closet, it has 
altogether the first claim to notice, independently of its being 
the proper end of a play to be seen as well as read. In the 
great age of our dramatic literature this distinction indeed was 
hardly known. ‘Samson Agonistes ’ appeared at a time when 
the theatre was profaned by ribaldry and rant. The trage- 
dies of Lord Brooke, Samuel Daniel and Lady Pembroke, 
however impracticable they now appear for scenic purposes, 
were intended by their authors for a chosen audience ; and the 
idea of an absolutely unacted drama may be considered as one of 
the most peculiar phenomena that will come under our remark, 

But while there is an evident improvement in our play- 
writers (we keep the stage for the present out of sight) the 
drama is frequently said to have declined and to be declining. 
Plays indeed seem to have been at all times regarded by con- 
temporary critics, as the law used to regard players, as vaga- 
bonds and outlaws. A reporter, or reviewer, like ourselves, 
has sometimes given them a good word, and an “ author’s 
friends” are apt to tell him 

“Yours Beaumont’s judgement and yours Fletcher’s wit.” 

But, in speaking of an age, there is a general cry that the days 
of theatrical prosperity are numbered, that there is an equal 
dearth of good authors and good actors, and that new plays 
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are ill-written and old plays worse acted. It is worthy of 
note, too, that these complaints are not merely as old as Better- 
ton and Cibber, the latter of whom who plentifully records 
them, but co-eval with Shakspeare himself; for at the very 
time the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ and ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ appeared, the critics were upbraiding dramatic litera- 
ture with barrenness, and exalting their moral, heroical and 
satirical versifiers. It seems surprizing that an amusement 
which, according to the complainants, was never good for 
much and has always been growing worse, should have been 
tolerated so long. But is there any reason for these hard 
censures? Let us try and “ anatomise and see what breeds” 
them, and whether they be anything more substantial than 
an echo or a habit of railing. 

The decline of the drama, like the danger of the church, is 
one of the miseries of human life that never comes to a crisis; 
it is among the many serviceable common-places that point a 
paragraph and adorn conversation. So have we heard venera- 
ble gentlemen, with or without shovel hats, not having read 
a verse since their Gradus-ad-Parnassum days, reflect on the 
present as no¢ an Augustan age of poetry. The unknown is 
not always the magnificent; and we could never find a 
lamenter of the drama’s degeneracy who would very accu- 
rately state wherein consisted his expectations and wherein his 
disappointment. The complaint however, though indistinct, 
is not innoxious: both to an age and to individuals, the belief 
of their inferiority is a cause of their inferiority ; and, under 
its influence, efforts to excel will be crippled or exerted in a 
wrong direction. Singularity is a common fruit of erroneous 
ambition. 

From what standard then, and from what era, has dramatic 
poetry degenerated? Is the decline absolute or relative ? 
The most successful or the most complacent play-writer of 
the day will admit that neither his own nor any contempo- 
rary productions equal the masterpieces that appeared pre- 
vious to the Restoration, and that no subsequent genteel 
comedy rivals the ‘School for Scandal.’ On the other hand, 
he would be a hardy asserter of the drama’s degeneracy who 
maintained the superiority of ‘Jane Shore’ to ‘Virginius,’ 
of the ‘ Grecian Daughter’ to the ‘ Athenian Captive,’ or of 
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the ‘ Fair Penitent’ to the ‘Hunchback.’ We take these 
samples of the recent drama, not as the best of the age or 
their respective authors, but as better than three stock plays 
of the last century. The complaint therefore is relative, and 
so far well grounded, as it is confessed on both sides that we 
have declined, not from the dramas of the eighteenth century, 
but from those of the seventeenth and sixteenth. 

It remains to inquire, not indeed why we are inferior to 
this elder and nobler brood of writers,—for that “ lies in the 
lap of the gods,” who make us poetical or not as they think 
fit—but what there is adverse in circumstances, false in 
theory, or infelicitous in practice, to hinder the drama of our 
day from rising to the new level of our lyrical and other 
poetry, and from making an equally deep and permanent im- 
pression on the general mind ? 

Dramatic poetry, from its very nature, depends more than 
any other species of art upon the age which produces it. 
Like its impersonators on the stage, it is “an abstract and 
brief chronicle of the time.” A painter or sculptor may copy 
the works of an earlier school, without entirely failing to re- 
vive our sympathies with the beautiful ; but the dramatic poet 
(and in this respect he resembles the historian) must seize 
upon and present to his audience the feelings and the pas- 
sions which immediately actuate them ; and with what is true 
in all times, he must blend what is temporarily stirring in 
his own. Let him copy ever so closely Shakspeare’s sweet- 
ness, Jonson’s nerve, Fletcher’s wit, or Webster’s gloom, 
unless be bring to his derived qualities matter pregnant and 
informed with living interests and emotions, he is but a 
piler-up of sapless centonisms, and will move neither the 
hands nor the hearts of the spectators. To understand there- 
fore the characteristics and conditions of any given zra of the 
drama, we must previously learn the character and attributes 
of the period in which it appeared. At the hazard of seem- 
ing to digress from the subject, while really converging to its 
centre and source, we shall now take a rapid survey of two 
periods in which dramatic poetry flourished in this country ; 
and, contrasting their features with the general features of 
our own time, delineate as far as we are able our resemblance 
and our diversity, the avenues which are closed and the pro- 
spects which are open to us in the art of dramatic composition. 
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Up to the present time there are three distinct stages of 
English dramatic literature. Its first and greatest age, of 
which Marlowe and Shirley are respectively the first master and 
the last disciple, closed with the shutting up of the theatres 
in the revolution of 1640. Its second zra, in which wit sup- 
planted passion and fashion romance, began with the Re- 
storation and ended with the last century,—its alpha and 
omega being Etherege and Sheridan. Of the third period we 
have to define the form and genius, rather than to fix the date 
of its birth. 

Upon the Greek drama the influence of dissimilar periods 
of national life is manifest, and in this, as in so many other 
respects, Athens, in Lord Bacon’s phrase, is “an exemplar 
state.” AEschylus reflects the fervent patriotism and hatred 
of despotism which the Persian war had freshly kindled, 
mixed with the reverence for ancient manners and hereditary 
law proper to an aristocrat of the age preceding it: Sopho- 
cles represents the full serene noontide of art and order that 
marked the administration of Pericles; and Euripides the 
laxer principles and moral degeneracy that followed the great 
plague, and gave birth and room to the doctrines of the So- 
phists. Even in the same poet the effect of circumstances is 
discernible, and Aristophanes, in his later plays, relaxes the 
broad tone and the moral earnestness of his earlier produc- 
tions, just as the Athenian Demus had lost its earlier confi- 
dence in its own might and resources. In another age, and 
among very different social phenomena, Calderon embodies 
the solemn, sensuous and passionate genius of Spanish Ca- 
tholicism ; and the historian who would competently re- 
produce the inner life of Pagan Greece or Christian Spain, 
will tinge his narrative deeply with colours borrowed from 
their respective dramatic literature. 

In our own country, the era which we compendiously 
term Elizabethan, although it extends over the two next 
reigns, was rife with elements that equally nourished imagi- 
nation and stimulated passion. The swell and surge of civil 
war had not wholly subsided, and was instinct with future 
storms. The Reformation had engendered self-reliance, large 
hopes and indefinite daring. The yoke of superstition 
had been broken, but its fragments might be knit again, 
and freedom was still rather a turbulent joy than a calm 
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habitual possession. The ancient enemy, personified in the 
“ dark intelligencing tyrant ” Philip of Spain, threatened and 
hovered round the shores of the new Goshen of Protestant- 
ism, and even in its very heart were watchful and irrecon- 
cileable foes, ready to welcome his descent and to aid him in 
rivetting anew the fetters of Papacy. The heroic chivalry of 
war was not quite extinct: the colder interests of the balance 
of power and territorial acquisition were absorbed in the 
moral grandeur of the issues at stake, and the struggle with 
the Spanish monarchy partook of the fervour, without par- 
taking of the delusion, of a crusade. Drake on the high seas, 
Sidney at Zutphen, and Essex at Cadiz, were regarded as 
heroes, and followed by zealous hero-worshipers. Commerce 
also was in some measure heroic,—less an affair of ledger and 
speculation, of free-trade and tariffs, than of enterprize and 
reprisal in distant waters and unexplored regions. We have 
now sounded every bight and bay, and laid down in charts 
every forked promontory, from Labrador to Cape Horn; but 
then El Dorado ioomed in the horizon, and the Bermudas 
were peopled with “ delicate visions and sweet noises.”’ Cha- 
racter was marked by distincter limits; there was one breed- 
ing for the soldier, another for the scholar, another for the 
statesman and the courtier. The power, but not the splen- 
dour, of feudal nobility was extinct ; rank was surrounded with 
gorgeous attributes, man did homage to man. In our “ piping 
times of peace” we meet a prime minister in the streets, and 
give him the wall or not according to our pleasure, our poli- 
tics or politeness; five minutes afterwards, we have for- 
gotten both the meeting and the man. But what sturdy citizen 
or country-gentleman would so have encountered Lord Bur- 
leigh without homage and hat-worship? It was a time mid- 
way between an expiring and a rising civilization; society 
was not constructed as now in right lines, but in count- 
less concentric circles, increasing in brightness and dignity 
as they diminished in compass. Costume too—no incon- 
siderable element in art—was as definitely marked as rank. 
The epithets in our elder playwrights are not mere exple- 
tives and conventional adjuncts, but expressive emblems of 
living objects: the “ malignant and the turbaned Turk,” 
the soldier “ bearded like the pard,” the “ sword and buck- 
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ler” roysterer, “the budge doctors of the stoic fur,” the 
“ Paul’s man,” the “ mealcap miller,” were not seen behind 
the foot-lamps only, and, after strutting their hour, dismantled 
by the property-man, but walked the streets in sunlight, and 
returned from day to day. The world was scenic then; 
even chamber-walls suggested dramatic images and groups, 
and their tapestries, like the pictura inanis in Dido’s ves- 
tibule, filled the eye and fed the fancy, and made them 
“forgetive” and capable of ideal representments. ‘Trades- 
men recommended their wares and vintners their wines, not 
in abstractions of gilt and red letters, or in dull newspaper- 
types, but with lively emblems of each art and mystery; and 
heraldry was a suggestive science very pithy and profitable 
to many beside’ painters of coach-pannels and compilers of 
‘ Peerages.’ Enclosures and tillage have not more diminished 
the migratory birds on our moors and marshes, than has civi- 
lization lessened the varieties of the human species in tow- 
ered cities. A “ London Prentice” on the modern stage 
represents only the genus cockney,—to make him a lover or 
a hero would suit the democracy of Barthelemy Fair alone ; 
but a London prentice of Elizabeth or Charles’s days was 
a ruffling youngster, who with club and dagger bearded the 
court-gallants, and sued with fair chance for the hand of his 
master’s daughter. A modern Sir Thomas Gresham walks 
from Cheapside to Charing Cross unrecognized, except by a 
policeman; by his dress he might be a surgeon, an Essex 
rector, or a Buckinghamshire landholder ; but two hundred 
years ago his flat cap and shining shoes identified him. 
“ The blank uniformity to which all distinctions in apparel 
“ have been long hastening,” Lamb well observes, “ is one in- 
** stance of the decay of symbols among us, which, whether it 
“ has contributed or not to make us a more intellectual, has 
“‘ certainly made us a less imaginative people.” Nor were 
the elements of passion less abundant: men’s lives were more 
in their hands than in the smooth security of our times. As 
hope was higher, fear was deeper: the lottery-wheel of life 
moved more rapidly, and it was often one step, with little de- 
lay of law, from the sunshine of court favour to the shade 
of a dungeon. Where so many depended on patronage, envy 
was an ordinary vice: supplanting was a business, intrigue 
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an art of life: the court was the glowing centre of a hot at- 
mosphere of jealousy, strife and dissimulation. Like Virgil’s 
Hades it had a gate of ivory and a gate of horn, which latter 
led to the Star-chamber and the Tower. Parties classify and 
divide us generically; we are conservatives or liberals, by 
accident only Peel-men or Russell-men, and move with a 
crowd of similars:—but sharp-lined personality divided our 
ancestors; partizanship, rather than parties, sundered and 
busied them ; they were zealous rather for men than measures. 

What the remnant of chivalry and the collective circum- 
stances of the Elizabethan age were to its dramatic poets, the 
court of Charles II. was to comedy. Wit, repartee, superficial 
brilliance and fantastic notoriety furnished it with models, as 
the darker passions and loftier imagination of the earlier pe- 
riod had supplied tragedy with characters. Life swept rapidly 
on amid idle and ignoble intrigues: men lacked time to 
mend, to mourn, or even to think. Folly and vice wore 
scarcely distinguishable vizards; earnestness was “ punched 
full of deadly holes ” by ridicule; and even crime put on 
motley and jested in the universal carnival. Beyond the pre- 
cincts of the court, indeed, the old royalist who had fought and 
bled for other aims than the re-enthronement of misrule gazed 
prophetically, and the puritan gloomily, on the hurrying pa- 
geant: but their gravity and anger gave zest to levity, and 
comedy adopted them among its constant dramatis persone. 
Art however, even in its lighter forms, is too noble to thrive 
in the atmosphere of corruption ; and, were the effects of the 
Restoration on the theatre confined to the plays of Charles the 
Second’s time, this period might have been omitted in our re- 
view of the zeras of dramatic literature. Of the comedies of Cib- 
ber, Etherege, Dryden and Buckingham, not one remains on 
the manager’s books as a stock play ; hardly one is endurable to 
a reader curious in theatrical antiquities. A single tragedy of 
this period—Otway’s ‘ Venice Preserved ’—retains possession 
of the stage, owing to the felicity of its construction, and de- 
spite its empty rant and verbiage. But in the rank deposit 
of the Restoration playwriters were imbedded a few germs 
of purer growth ; and from these, in the next and succeeding 
generations, sprang up a new variety of comedy, which, reject- 
ing the earnestness and humour of the elder romantic comedy 
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as elements too massive, soared above the region of farce and 
sentiment into a clear sparkling ether of polished wit and satire. 
Leaving the attack and defence of its morality in the hands 
of Jeremy Collier and Charles Lamb, we shall regard it only 
as a picture of life and a species of art. As a portraiture of 
life in narrow limits, it bears a similar relation to dramatic art 
that the rarest porcelain does to a carving of Cellini’s, or a pic- 
ture of Watteau’s to a landscape of Salvator’s. Wit, plot and 
polish of manners—polish not incompatible with grossness 
of mind and habits—are its constituents. Its clowns are 
coxcombs, its gentlemen are coxcombs,—they both shine in 
banter and repartee: its Benedicks and Dogberries differ 
rather in their dress and dramatic functions than in what 
they say or do. . Beau Clincher’s jubilee clothes fit Tim Er- 
rand as well as if he had been measured for them. There is 
no fatuity as in Ague-Cheek, no half-wisdom half-craze as in 
Shakspeare’s clowns“ tell me if Congreve’s fools be fools 
indeed ”—but all are wide awake in their wits and pointed in 
their language. The varieties of this dramatic genus are 
indeed as few as Horace assigns to the Roman “ genteel 
comedy :”’—young gentlemen and sharp valets, ancient gen- 
tlemen foolish or knavish, and servants also foolish or knavish, 
ladies both old and young much inclined to love but more to 
intrigue, a bully, a sailor, a nurse, and a chaplain, and the 
repertoire is complete. But their very paucity and family- 
likeness helps to keep up the ball of wit, and aids the clear- 
ness of the plot and the smartness of the satire. It was not 
so much a prudent economy of their powers that restricted 
Congreve or Farquhar in their range of characters, as the cir- 
cumstances of the drama in their age. Their plays are not 
compositions from the great world of humanity, but cabinet- 
pictures of the microcosm of the Mall, the Park and Ranelagh. 
The curtain rose upon a scene that differed only from the 
scenes where the spectators an hour before had themselves 
been performing comedy, in being condensed and framed 
within the canvass and half-lengths of the stage: there was 
the same rustling of silks and waving of plumes, and glitter- 
ing of ear-rings and shoe-buckles,—the same sharp fire of 
raillery and rejoinder across the bright and glossy surface of 
wit and folly. It was the comedy of manners, but not in the 
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same sense that Ben Jonson’s is the comedy of manners. 
Jonson, from the general mass of life, picked out eccentric in- 
dividuals: Congreve and Vanburgh and their disciple Sheridan 
pourtrayed entire species. Morose, Sir Peregrine Would-be, 
and Epicure Mammon are idealized copies of certain ex- 
tant realities. Lord Foppington, Sir Tunbelly Clumsy, Dick 
Amlet and Sir Francis Wronghead are generic personages 
slightly caricatured. Although of a lower order than the ro- 
mantic comedy, genteel comedy is a legitimate portion of 
dramatic art, since it faithfully reflects the lineaments of the 
age which produced it. 

Throughout the eighteenth century tragedy whined or de- 
claimed. Pope, according to the anecdotist Spence, szid that 
Otway in his ‘ Venice Preserved’ would have done better to 
copy the classical plan of ‘Gorboduc,’ ‘ Ferrex and Porrex,’ and 
the French school, than the romantic models of Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries. This profound criticism was delivered 
on the appearance of ‘ Jane Shore,’ which realized his notions 
of dramatic propriety ; and the tragic poets for the two or 
three next generations seem to have agreed with the satirist, 
and “ split the ears of the groundlings ” with fustian and rant, 
which whoso would understand thoroughly and yet compen- 
diously will do well to read Fielding’s ‘Tom Thumb.’ ‘Tom 
Thumb’ is indeed a perfect manual for the tragedy of the last 
century: it contains, and it hardly parodies, all the astonishing 
“beauties” of ‘ Sophonisba,’ ‘ Busiris,’ ‘Gloriana,’ ‘ Noah’s 
Flood,’ and their once admired but short-lived contemporaries, 
The tenderness of ‘Douglas’ rescues it from the oblivion to 
which its stilted metre would otherwise consign it : and the few 
tragedies of this age which still attract an audience, are those 
which, like ‘Isabella’ and the ‘Gamester,’ substitute domestic 
pathos and scenic situation for poetry and character, and elude 
the difficulties of metre by sinking in their most effective por- 
tions into plain prose. But even these must be seen and not 
read : they render us wiser neither in the study of human nature 
nor of art; they add nothing to our intellectual wealth, no- 
thing to our knowledge of social life; their profoundest sen- 
timent lies only as deep as tears,—they enter not into the inner 
recesses of the reason and imagination. 

It is much less easy to define the dramatic elements and 
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conditions of the age to which we ourselves belong. We are 
no longer spectators ab extra; and, mixed up with the whirl 
and pressure of living men and passing events, we cannot with 
the same confidence as in analysing the past, separate the 
transient from the permanent, the specific from the generic, 
—that which tells for a few weeks on the stage, because it falls 
in with some passing humour or association, from that which, 
being a portion of the perpetually true, will perpetually find 
a resonance in the heart of man. Before, however, we can 
discover what is peculiar to the drama of our own time, we 
must inquire what supersedes or opposes it; and with both 
substitutes and opposites our age is rife. In our brief sketch 
of the dramatic elements of the two previous zras we have 
indirectly trated some of the obstacles to the drama at pre- 
sent. Among these we do not lay much stress upon the pre- 
judices of fashion or the change in our seasons of business 
and relaxation. Were the drama to become again as attractive 
to the upper and middle classes as formerly, their hours would 
bend to it as they do bend to the opera. Nor do we bring 
forward religious scruples, for these were at least equally po- 
tent in the days of the Puritans. We doubt indeed, taking 
the greater number of theatres into account, whether, even in 
proportion to our increased population, there is any material 
diminution in the number of play-goers. The change is rather 
in the quality of the audience. ‘Cato’ would now draw 
neither Whigs nor Tories to applaud it: their theatres are the 
Reform and the Carlton Clubs, and newspapers and pamphlets 
are their books and bills of the play. A Lord Bolingbroke 
with his star and ribbon, bowing from the pit to a Duchess 
of Marlborough in the boxes, would be to us a stranger sight 
than Van Amburgh and his lions; and were the Duke of 
Buckingham to call Mr. Macready to his box between the 
acts, and give him fifty guineas for his able defence of the 
corn-laws in ‘ Coriolanus,’ his Grace’s gift would excite much 
more surprize than any of his doctrines of political economy. 
The refinement of our domestic and social habits and the 
general cultivation of the dramatic auxiliaries, art and music, 
are worse enemies to the poet and the actor than late dinner 
hours or scruples of conscience. The accomplishments of 
home supersede the excitements of the stage; the similarity 
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of our dress and manners is unfavourable, and the tendencies 
of our imaginative literature are adverse to it. Our Congreves 
and Colmans write no longer in five acts, but in three octavo 
volumes; our greatest poets are lyrical and philosophical ; 
science is frequently the sphere of the most original minds ; 
our passions are enfeebled by cultivation, dissipated by variety 
of pursuit, or centred in political or commercial speculation. 
Our literary institutes and lecture-rooms, our public meetings 
and periodical press, are so many theatres in which the spec- 
tators may be actors if they will. The stream, as regards 
the upper and middle classes, is drained off into innumerable 
canals. Without perhaps being so earnest, we are a busier 
people ; and the drama does not coincide with our intellectual 
restlessness, or satisfy our cravings for moral and practical 


excitement. 


We attribute therefore its partial revival less to any special 
vocation of the age for dramatic literature, than to the preva- 
lence of correcter notions of art. It was impossible for the 
drama, which employs in turn the poet and the artist, not to 
share in some measure in the better tone of poetry and the 
more general diffusion of artistic feelings. We are not speak- 
ing of genius, but of talents guided by clearer insights to ar- 
tistic ends. An age may have legitimate claims to intellectual 
distinction without producing a Shakspeare or a Handel ; but 
a dramatic zra which originates in reflection on the laws of 
art is obviously very inferior to one pregnant with passion 
and feeling; it may discern many errors, but it will realize 


no high truths. 


This seems to us the position and charac- 


ter of the recent drama: it exhibits rather efforts to attain 
the beautiful and the true, than either positive beauty or 
truth: it has right conceptions of harmony and proportion, 
but it has not the plastic power that breathes a living soul 
into the forms of the artist. Modern tragedy does not roar 
with declamation, or merely “whine and pule” with sen- 
timent; but it dreams and wanders in the realm of imagina- 
tion; it dissects better than it composes character; it coasts 
without touching the fervid region of passion ; it has moulded 
the mortal-figure of humanity, but it has not stolen the sacred 
fire. The long sonorous descriptions and the devious fancies 


of our elder playwriters are not merely imaginative excur- 
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sions, but dilations and heavings of the soul burdened with 
sorrow, melted with love, pierced with pity, or inflamed by 
wrath and revenge. Their golden clouds of thought break 
forth with frequent lightnings of passion, and the mind’s 
wildest caprice is subject to some central feeling. But in the 
recent drama, although “ description does not hold the place 
of sense,” it usurps the realm which it can enter legitimately 
only as an ally. Our poets design, delineate and analyze skill- 
fully enough ; but their spell is upon the understanding, not 
upon the heart. 

Coleridge has remarked, that in modern pictures some- 
thing, differing not only in degree but in kind is, substituted 
for the ancient art of painting. “ Portraits,” he says, “ by the 
“ old masters are pictures of men and women; they fill, not 
““ merely occupy, a space; they represent individuals, but in- 
“ dividuals as types of a species. Modern portraits give you 
“ not the man, not the inward humanity, but merely the ex- 
“ ternal mark, that in which Tom is different from Bill.” This 
remark may be extended to modern dramatic poets also: we 
will take as an example one of the most popular (judging by 
its repeated performance) of recent comedies—‘ Money.’ In 
‘Money’ every character is meant to be a type of some ex- 
isting species of men: it contains representatives of the con- 
servative, the radical, the dandy, the money-loving worldly- 
wise man, the oddity, the woman (in Pope’s sense) “ with no 
character at all,” the mere froth-bubble of fashionable edu- 
cation and fashionable habits, and the woman with unsophis- 
ticated character and feelings. The leading character in 
* Money’ is a man trained by early adversity to bear fittingly 
a prosperous turn of fortune, and taught by his own painful 
experience to look through the hollow forms and systematic 
selfishness of society. But dandy, radical, and worldly-wise 
man, and all the other dramatis persone are only external 
marks of certain social varieties ; they have nothing of 
inward humanity, nor artistic connexion or development; 
they occupy, but they do not fill, the space assigned to 
them. On the stage, the persons of the actors distinguished 
them, and they formed amusing ¢adbleaux vivans of Heads of 

the People: but in reading, there is a bewildering indis- 
tinctness between Glosmore and Stout, Dudley Smooth and 
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Blount, and they are scarcely more living realities than those 
grammatical abstractions Tactus, Olfactus, Visus and Gustus 
in Anthony Brewer’s play of ‘ Lingua.’ People flocked to the 
representation, as they used to flock to Mr. Thom’s statues of 
Tam O’Shanter and Souter Johnny, to see a literal copy, not 
of life, but of certain accidental forms of it. If therefore the 
popularity of ‘ Money’ is to be considered as a symptom of 
our taste in comedy, either the vis comica is extinct among 
us, or the general elements of comedy in this age are under- 
going a change, from the results of which we must not look 
for a ‘ School for Scandal,’ or even a ‘ Road to Ruin.’ 

The same defect of indecision in the portraiture of charac- 
ter is to be found in comedies less popular with an audience, 
but of higher merits, than ‘ Money.’ Mr. Sheridan Knowles’s 
comedy of ‘Old Maids’ comes not very far behind some of 
the best of Fletcher’s, in its lively dialogue, polished versifica- 
tion and skilful construction. We cannot however extend our 
praise to its characters; in these we are at once “ bankrupt in 
differences.” Lady Anne and Lady Blanche are both pro- 
fessed coquettes, and both have sworn to live and die old 
maids. The result is (as was certain from such a resolution 
not made too late in life) the marriage of both,—each finding 
a lover where she least looked for one. But Lady Anne who 
transmutes a fop into a sensible man, and Lady Blanche who 
is reformed from coquetry by Thomas Blount, a goldsmith’s 
son, talk exactly in the same strain ;—change the speeches, 
or take away the names of the speakers, and all perceptible 
difference is lost. 'The comedy illustrates pleasantly enough 
the species Coquette, but the individuals are not types of 
their class :—indeed neither the ladies nor their lovers are 
men and women, but vehicles for a certain quantity of wit 
and animal spirits, the property of the author. As an ex- 
ample we will take a scene from the third and a scene from 
the last act. Each lady is partly bantering, and partly en- 
couraging her real lover; yet where is difference, where in- 
dividuality ? We can distinguish Mrs. Sullen from Dorinda, 
and Rosalind from Beatrice, by what they say, even when they 
are in similar moods: not so, as it seems to us, Lady Blanche 
from Lady Anne. 



































(aloud.) 
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LADY BLANCHE. 
They say 
That that same lady has surpassing arms! 







COLONEL BLOUNT. 
She wears surpassing bracelets ! 
LADY BLANCHE. 
Like you not 
A lady should wear bracelets ? 
COLONEL BLOUNT. 
I like nothing f 
Would supersede the handiwork of nature ! ; 
Why mask the graceful wrist? Stopped nature there, 
Instead of going on consummately 
To the fair finish, what would you have said? 
Art is a gracious handmaid to work on, 
When her high mistress, Nature, fails: but thence 
Is a poor critic who but shames himself 
Improving what ’s complete! 





































LADY BLANCHE (aside). 
He’s roused at last! i 
I have found his vein: he shall not nod again. ; 
My bracelets hurt.—The clasps are very stiff. 
I pray you help me take them off! I ’Il never 
Wear them again. Now, sir, your eyes are mine. 


COLONEL BLouNT (holding her hand and contemplating the bracelet). 


*Tis wonderful ! 
LADY BLANCHE (aside). 
He perches and is limed—my saucy linnet! 
How light you made just now of the poor bush, 
A spray of which has caught you! 
COLONEL BLOUNT (s@ill holding her hand). 
Art, beat that ! 
LADY BLANCHE (aside). 
She can’t! 
COLONEL BLOUNT (sfill holding her hand). 
Or find the thing that will comprise 
Such richness in ten thousand times the space ! 
LADY BLANCHE (aside). 
He has found at last I have an arm, 
We'll live in hopes he will find out anon 
I have a face as well! 
COLONEL BLOUNT. kk 
Why, caracks thus se 
Might weigh almost ’gainst kingdoms. 
LADY BLANCHE (aside). 
Caracks !— What 
Have arms to do with caracks? 
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COLONEL BLOUNT. 
Multiply 
The grains of each of these a thousand-fold, 
And let the bulk grow with them, you will have 
The income of an empire in the space 
That spans this little wrist! 
LADY BLANCHE. 

Mean you my diamonds? 
Sir, you were ’prentice to a lapidary ! 

COLONEL BLOUNT. 


I know I was. 
LADY BLANCHE. 


Then, having left your craft, 
You should forget it. 
, COLONEL BLOUNT. 
’T was an honest one ; 
And, though I loved it not, I blush not for it. 
{ LADY BLANCHE. (aside.) 
- What kind of man is this? I am forgetful. 
I have been ungenerous and ask your pardon. 
COLONEL BLOUNT. 
Pardon! O no!—impossible! a lady 
Must never ask for pardon ! 


LADY BLANCHE. 
You forgive me? 


POR ie eas 


COLONEL BLOUNT. 
I will when you offend me. 
LADY BLANCHE. 
Then we are friends. 
COLONEL BLOUNT. 


1? 


Then I am happy 
[Act 111. Scene 2.]} 


LADY ANNE. 
Pray, Sir Philip, 
How is my pulse? 

SIR PHILIP. 
I cannot find your pulse—can’t tell the pulse— 
Know nothing of the pulse—you are quite well ; 
But I am very ill, dear Lady Anne. 

LADY ANNE. 
Indeed! Sir Philip. Let me try my skill! 
The hand keeps steady while we feel the pulse— 
No signs of ailment here. 


Li Rgegeree ns 


SIR PHILIP. 
No fever? 


VOL. XVIIL.—N?°, XXXIV. 
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LADY ANNE. 
No: 
The even-plodding beat of sober health !— 
And yet thou mayst be ill.—Art rheumatic ? 
SIR PHILIP. 


No. 
LADY ANNE. 


Art thou subject to the quinsey? 

SIR PHILIP. 
No. 

LADY ANNE. 
Feel’st rigors now and then—the certain signs 
Of brooding mischief? 

SIR PHILIP. 
No. 

LADY ANNE. 
Hadst ever threat’ning 
Of a lock’d jaw ? 

SIR PHILIP. 
No. 


+ ae amen sey or I 


<a 


LADY ANNE. 
Hast thou got a head-ache? 

SIR PHILIP. 
No! 

LADY ANNE. 
If thou ’rt ill, it must be somewhere! How 
Feel’st thou about the region of the heart ? 


SIR PHILIP. 
’Tis there, dear Lady Anne; ’tis there. 
LADY ANNE. 
What’s there? 
SIR PHILIP. 
My illness. 
LADY ANNE. 
What, suspect you, is it? 
SIR PHILIP. 
Love ! 
LADY ANNE. 
Adunce! I might have known it all along. 
Of course! you are in love with Lady Blanche! 
SIR PHILIP. 
Nay, Lady Anne, I am in love with you 


[Act v. Scene 2.] 


>? 


This is very “ gracious fooling,” and they are not the best 
scenes in ‘Old Maids.’ The length of our extract perhaps 
requires excuse, but we can find no better illustration of 
the main defect of the recent comic drama. Mr. Knowles’s 
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faults are those of his age; his merits, however, in reference 
to his age, are of a high order, and in the acted drama there 
are no plays superior to his ‘ Love’ and ‘ Rose of Arragon :? 
they repay the reader as well as the spectator. 

The similarity of modern manners is unfavourable to 
comedy, which, in quest of contrasts sufficiently striking, 
is too often driven to sustain itself by broad farce or satire. 
Of tragedy, not based upon historical subjects, we have 
none that delineates the darker passions successfully,—many 
that display considerable powers of touching without har- 
rowing the feelings. The chord of pity vibrates, while the 
chord of terror is silent; and this is one of the results of the 
drama partaking of the imagit ative and philosophical spirit of 
modern poetry. Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, whose zeal for the 
prosperity and purity of the drama is most honourable to 
himself, admits the influence of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry 
upon his own, and of the reflective and philosophical cha- 
racter of that poetry there can be but one opinion. This in- 
fluence is as apparent in the romantic play of ‘ Glencoe,’ as 
in the classical play of ‘Ion.’ The stream is coloured indeed 
by the veins of its native bed, but affected also by its feeders 
and tributaries. ‘The sources of our elder tragedy are mostly 
the Italian or Spanish novel, in which the passionate and sen- 
suous genius of southern Europe delighted to embody itself. 
Home-born plays, like ‘ Arden of Feversham’ or ‘ The 
Woman Killed with Kindness,’ were generally suggested by 
some local tale of thrilling and long-remembered interest, or 
by the domestic stories that interrupt the sober narratives 
of our chroniclers. With the exception of Ben Jonson, who 
had more points in common with our recent drama than 
with the drama of his own time, the contemporaries of 
Shakspeare seldom troubled themselves to invent a story,—a 
compliant and expansive framework for passion and action 
was all they required. Our method is different: the reflec- 
tive and semi-metaphysical tone of modern unhistoric tragedy 
needs special exponents; life and “stories extant in very 
choice Italian” are too stubborn realities; we must have plot 
and speakers of our own manufacture, or our characters and 
conceptions will not fit one another. There are, we believe, 
more original plots in the plays of the last twenty years than 
2M 2 
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in the whole period from Marlowe to Shirley. At first sight 
this might seem to be wooing a difficulty, but it is really win- 
ning an advantage ; for it is obviously much easier to deal with 
characters made according to our own pattern than with na- 
ture’s men and women. The masks of our own idiosyncracy are 
obedient puppets ; they declaim, they group themselves, and 
respond readily to our moral and intellectual purposes. Their 
worst fault is, that upon other people, not altogether con- 
structed like ourselves, they come and depart like shadows, 
flitting across the understanding but leaving no impress on 
the heart. We have heard ‘Ion’ termed a noble tragedy: 
we admit its nobility but we crave to read, instead of tra- 
gedy, lyrical drama: its conception, its construction and its 
dialogue, notwithstanding the blank verse, are all lyrical. 
In Mr. Talfourd’s own language, “it ponders over the re- 
* sources of emotion, or regards them as associated with the 
“ majestic forms of the universe, rather than follows them 
“into their violent conflicts and mournful catastrophes.” 
Mr. Talfourd is one among many modern playwriters who, 
consciously or unconsciously, propose to themselves in dra- 
matic art something different not in degree only but in kind 
also from the ancient masters. 

To exemplify this difference we select two scenes from his 
plays,—the first from ‘Ion,’ the second from ‘Glencoe.’ In 
each the situations and circumstances are highly passionate ; 
but the feelings and language of the speakers are lyrical,—in 
other words, their emotions are projected and contemplated 
as moods of the mind, not fused into the action and speeding 
the progress of the drama. In Sophocles they would have 
formed part of the chorus,—in Shakspeare, one of the lyrical 
transitions relaxing and renovating the feelings, which some 
recent burst or climax of passion had caused to vibrate to the 
last pulse of pleasurable endurance. The following is the 
parting scene of Ion and Clemanthe. 


ION. 
What would’st thou with me, lady? 


CLEMANTHE. 
Is it so? 
Nothing, my lord, save to implore thy pardon, 
That the departing gleams of a bright dream 
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From which I scarce had wakened, made me bold 
To crave a word with thee ;—but all are fled— 
And I have nought to seek. 

ION. 
A goodly dream ; 
But thou art right to think it was no more, 
And study to forget it. 


CLEMANTHE. 
To forget it? 
Indeed, my lord, I cannot wish tu lose 
What, being past, is all my future hath, 
All I shall live for: do not grudge me this, 
The brief space I shall need it. 
ION. 
Speak not, fair one, 
In tone so mournful, for it makes me feel 
Too sensibly the hapless wretch I am, 
That troubled the deep quiet of thy soul, 
In that pure fountain which reflected heaven, 
For a brief taste of rapture. 
CLEMANTHE. 
Dost thou yet 
Esteem it rapture, then? My foolish heart 
Be still! Yet wherefore should a crown divide us? 
Oh my dear Ion !—let me call thee so 
This once at least—it could not in my thoughts, 
Increase the distance that there was between us, 
When, rich in spirit, thou to strangers’ eyes, 
Seem’d a poor foundling. 
ION. 
It must separate us! 
Think it no harmless bauble, but a curse 
Will freeze the current in the veins of youth, 
And from familiar touch of genial hand, 
From household pleasures, from sweet daily tasks, 
From airy thought, free wanderer of the heavens, 
For ever banish me! 
CLEMANTHE. 
Thou dost accuse 
Thy state too hardly. It may give some room, 
Some little space, amidst its radiant folds, 
For love to make its nest in! 
ION. 
Not for me: 
My pomp must be most lonesome, far removed 
From that sweet fellowship of human kind 
The slave rejoices in: my solemn robes 
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Shall wrap me as a panoply of ice, 
And the attendants who may throng around me 
Shall want the flatteries which may basely warm 
The sceptred thing they circle. Dark and cold 
Stretches the path, which when I wear the crown 
I needs must enter :—the great gods forbid 
That thou shouldst follow in it! 
CLEMANTHE. 

O unkind! 

And shall we never see each other? 
z0N. 
Yes! 

I have asked that dreadful question of the hills 
That look eternal; of the flowing streams 
That lucid flow for ever; of the stars, 
Amid whose fields of azure my raised spirit 
Hath trod in glory: all were dumb: but now, 
While thus I gaze upon thy living face, 
I feel the love that kindles through its beauty 
Can never wholly perish: we shall meet 
Again, Clemanthe! 





CLEMANTHE. 
Bless thee for that name! 

Call me that name again! thy words sound strangely, 
Yet they breathe kindness. Shall we meet indeed? 
Think not I would intrude upon thy cares, 
Thy councils or thy pomps ;—to sit at distance, 
To weave, with the nice labour which preserves 
The rebel pulses even from gay threads, 
Faint record of thy deeds, and sometimes catch 
The falling music of a gracious word, 
Or the stray sunshine of a smile, will be 
Comfort enough :—do not deny me this ; 
Or if stern fate compel thee to deny, 


Kill me at once! 
ION. 


No; thou must live, my fair one ; 
There are a thousand joyous things in life, 
Which pass unheeded in a life of joy 
As thine hath been, till breezy sorrow comes 
To ruffle it: and daily duties paid 
Hardly at first, at length will bring repose 
To the sad mind that studies to perform them.” 


Our remarks intend and imply no censure on ‘Ion.’ We re- 
gard it as a noble and beautiful poem in dramatic form; and 






it is one of the highest proofs of the respect in which Mr. 
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Macready is held as a manager and an actor, that Mr. Talfourd 
and others have been stimulated to dramatic composition by 
the wish to second him in his gallant efforts to uphold the 
dignity of the stage, by treading in the same path which the 
artistic school of the Kembles had trodden before him. But 
Mr. Talfourd’s dramas and the best plays of his contempora- 
ries furnish the grounds and the illustrations of our conviction, 
that recent dramatic literature is generally of a different spe- 
cies, and must be tried by other laws than those which apply 
o our elder tragic drama. The tragedy of ‘ Glencoe, or the 
Fate of the Macdonalds,’ is of a more melodramatic character 
than Mr. Talfourd’s earlier plays, ‘ lon’ and the ‘ Athenian 
Captive,’ and in point of stage effect the author has improved 
by practice. It is singular that the terrible incident embodied 
in this drama should not earlier have attracted the writers of 
poetry and romance. It is difficult indeed, as Mr. Talfourd 
observes, to account for Sir Walter Scott’s abstinence from a 
theme so well adapted to blend the grandest scenery of his 
native land with one of its most romantic stories. But as a 
symptom of the tendencies of our dramatic literature at this 
time, the following avowal by Mr. Talfourd in his preface to 
‘Glencoe’ is especially noteworthy. It was not so much the 
historical or the human interest in the ‘ Fate of the Macdo- 
nalds’ that led to the composition of this drama, as “ the pur- 
“ pose of embodying the feelings which the grandest scenery 
“in the highlands of Scotland” had recently awakened in him. 
So dependent does the author himself consider ‘ Glencoe’ on 
local associations and on the general emotions which mountain 
and flood and fell create in the beholder, that he modestly as- 
cribes the chief interest of the play to these causes. It is not 
surprizing, therefore, if the scene which above all other scenes 
in this tragedy called for passion is essentially lyrical, and, 
while it strikes the imagination powerfully, awakens no pro- 
portionable resonance in the feelings. 

Halbert has long deemed himself beloved by Helen; but 
her affection for him is that merely of a sister, and her love 
has been unconsciously given to his younger brother. In 
the following scene Halbert declares his passion for the first 
time. 
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HALBERT. 
Be not alarm’d, sweet Helen: if your looks, 
Turned gently on me, had not power to still 
The tempest my frail nature has endured, 
The issue of this moment would command 
All passion to deep silence, while I ask— 
If my scathed life enriched by yours may spread 
Its branches in the sunshine, or shrink up 
In withering solitude, a sapless thing, 
Till welcome death shall break it? 


HELEN. 
Do not think 
Your noble nature can require a reed 
So weak as mine to prop it: virtue’s power, 
Which shields it as a breast-plate, will not yield 
To transient sorrow which a thankless girl 
Can hurl against it. 
HALBERT. 
Little do you guess 
The heart you praise: ’tis true, among the rocks 
I sought for constancy, and day by day 
It grew: but then within its hardening frame 
One exquisite affection took its root, 
And strengthened in its marble ;—if you tear 
That living plant, with thousand fibres, thence, 
You break up all ;—my struggles are in vain, 
And I am ruin! 





HELEN. 
What a lot of mine! 
I, who would rather perish than requite 
Long years of kindness with one throb of pain, 
Must make that soul a wreck ! 


HALBERT. 

No, Helen, no— 
It is a dream: your heart is mine—mine only,— 
I’}l read it here :—you have not pledged its faith 
To—any other? 





HELEN. 
No, not yet. 






HALBERT. 
Thank God !— 
Then you are mine: we have been betrothed for years. 






HELEN. 
Would it had been so! 

HALBERT. 
You desire it? 
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HELEN. 
Yes; 
I then had kept such watch upon my soul, 
As had not let the shadow of a fancy 
Fall on your image there; but not a word 
Of courtship pass’d between us. 
HALBERT. 
Not a word. 
Words are for lighter loves, that spread their films 
Of glossy threads, which while the air’s serene 
Hang gracefully, and sparkle in the sun 
Of fortune, or reflect the fainter beams 
Which moonlight fancy sheds ; but ours—yes, ours !-— 
Was woven with the toughest yarn of life, 
For it was blended with the noblest things 
We lived for; with the majesties of old ; 
The sable train of mighty griefs o’erarch’d 
By Time’s deep shadows ; with the fate of kings,— 
A glorious dynasty—for ever crush’d 
With the great sentiments that made them strong 
In the affections of mankind ;—with grief 
For rock-enthronéd Scotland; with poor fortune 
Shared cheerfully ; with high resolves ; with thoughts 
Of death ; and with the hopes that cannot die. 


HELEN. 
Hold! If you rend oblivion’s slender veil 
Thus fearfully, and spectres of the past 
Glide o’er my startled spirit, it will fail 
In reason. 
HALBERT. 

No ;—it shall cast off this cloud, 
And retain no impression save of things 
Which last for ever ;—for to such our love 
Has been allied. How often have we stood, 
Clasped on yon terrace by columnar rocks, 
Upon whose jagged orifice the sky 
With its few stars seemed pillar’d, and have felt 
Our earthly fortunes, bounded like the gorge 
That held us, had an avenue beyond, 
Like that we gazed on: and when summer eve 
Had tempted us to wander on the bank 
Of glory-tinged Loch-Leven, till the sea 
Open’d beyond the mountains, and the thoughts 
Of limitless expanse were render’d sweet 
By crowding memories of delicious hours 
Sooth’d by its murmur, we have own’d and bless’d 
The Presence of Eternity and Home! 










































HELEN. 
What shall I do? 


HALBERT. 


Convey’d our little household to 
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Hear me while I invoke 
The spirit of one moment to attest, 
In the great eye of love-approving Heaven 
We are each other’s. When a fragile bark 


partake 


The blessing that yet lingers o’er the shrine 
Of desolate Iona, the faint breath 

Of evening wafted us through cluster’d piles 
Of gently-moulded columns, which the sea— 








































His vastness to the lovely. 


Triumphant in its palace. 


Did you believe me yours? 


Softening from tenderest green to foam more white 
Than snow-wreaths on a marble ridge—illumed 
As ’t would dissolve and win them ;—till a cave, 
The glorious work of angel architects 
Sent on’commission to the sacred isle, 
From which, as from a fountain, God’s own light 
Stream’d o’er dark Europe—in its fretted span 
Embraced us.—Pedestals of glistening black 
Rose, as if waiting for the airy tread 
Of some enraptured seraph who might pause 
To see blue Ocean through the sculptured ribs 
Of the tall archway’s curve, delight to lend 


We were charm’d, 


As we gazed 


HELEN. 
Am I indeed 
Faithless, yet knew it not? My soul’s perplex’d ;— 
Distracted. Whither shall it turn ?—To you!— 
Be you its arbiter! Of you I ask, 

In your own clear simplicity of heart, 


HALBERT. 


Not awe-struck ;—for the Beautiful was there 


Rapt and enamour’d, our small vessel struck 

The cavern’s side, and by a shock which seem’d 
The last that we should suffer, you were thrown 
Upon my neck—you clasp’d me then ;—and shared 
One thought of love and heaven! 


Yes; and you are: 


With this sweet token I assure you mine. 


” 


[Act iii. Scene 1.] 


Much of this is good poetry, but it strikes us as a very 
roundabout way of making a declaration ; 


** Was ever woman by such humour wooed? 
Was ever woman by such humour won?” 
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Helen, if her confidante had been within hearing, might 
have fairly said (aside), “He words me, girl, he words me.” 
The love-scenes of the elder drama, with all their capricious 
luxuriance of fancy, have quite a business-like air in compari- 
son with these “ long-processes” of modern plays. We have 
not a prompter’s copy at hand, but if this speech were spoken 
as it is printed, we may live to see the ‘ Excursion’ compressed 
into five acts, and played to attentive audiences. 

It is not the least among the inconveniences of this re- 
flective tendency of the drama, that it frequently obscures 
the plot. What should be the leading feeling is hidden by 
poetical excrescencies, and the action which springs from this 
feeling is severed from its principle and appears like a remote 
consequence. Mr. Sheridan Knowles, whose acquaintance 
with the technical business of the scene enables him generally 
to bring his plot clearly out, is not quite exempt from this 
defect in his beautiful play of ‘ Love.’ The motives of his 
heroine in the concluding act are too refined to be sufficiently 
perspicuous. 

It is remarkable that one of the few recent plays which have 
derived their plot from an ancient source should bear a closer 
resemblance to our elder tragedy than any of the dramatic 
productions that have hitherto come under our notice. ‘ Gi- 
sippus’ is founded upon a story in the ‘ Decameron,’ slightly 
modified for dramatic purposes; and although an immature 
work, having been written before the author completed his 
twentieth year, it contains a promise of excellence which early 
disappointments and the diversion of Mr. Griffin’s powers to 
another department of fiction prevented him from redeeming. 
The novel of the ‘Collegians’ shows that he possessed no 
common resources of tragic art. The faults of ‘ Gisippus’ are 
the harshness of its language and an imperfect development 
of the situations and characters with which Boccaccio supplied 
the author. The latter defect was natural in so young a writer; 
but the rough and sometimes obscure brevity of the style pre- 
sents a singular contrast to the undramatic luxuriance which 
we noted in Mr. Talfourd’s plays, and which he shares with 
many of his contemporaries. There is, however, a depth of 
passion, a centrality of feeling, and an earnest submission to 
dramatic laws in ‘ Gisippus’ that cover a multitude of lesser 
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failings and lead us to regard it almost as a stray waif from the 
golden age of the drama. It would not have surprized us to 
have met with it in Dodsley’s or any other collection of old 
plays; and had it been of sufficient age, the following scene 
might have found its way into Lamb’s specimens, and have 
been illustrated by his pithy and pregnant criticism. 

Gisippus, after sacrificing his own happiness to that of 
Fulvius his friend, conceives that Fulvius has abandoned him. 
They had been fellow-students at Athens, where Gisippus was 
the patron and the benefactor. Their conditions in a few 
months have greatly changed: Fulvius is pretor at Rome 
and the favourite of Augustus ; Gisippus is a slave, friendless 
and homeless. He has placed himself in the way of Fulvius, 
but is unrecognized by him, and the lictors strike him. He 
accuses himself of a murder which another committed, and is 
brought chained to the place of execution. 


DECIUS. 
Remove his chains. 


GISYPPUS. 
Let it be ever thus— 


The generous still be poor—the niggard thrive— 
Fortune still pave the ingrate’s path with gold,— 
Death dog the innocent still—and surely those 
Who now uplift their streaming eyes and murmur 
Against oppressive fate, will own its justice. 
Invisible ruler! should man meet thy trials 

With silent and lethargic sufferance, 

Or lift his hands and ask heaven for a reason ? 
Our hearts must speak—the sting, the whip is on them ; 
We rush in madness forth to tear away 

The veil that blinds us to the cause. In vain! 
The hand of that eternal Providence 

Still holds it there, unmoved, impenetrable ; 

We can but pause and turn away again, 

To mourn, to wonder.and—endure. 


DECIUS. 
My duty 
Compels me to disturb you, prisoner. 

GISIPPUS. 

I am glad you do so, for my thoughts were growing 
Somewhat unfriendly to me. World, farewell! 
And thou whose image never left this heart, 
Sweet vision of my memory, fare thee well! 
Pray walk this way. 
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This Fulvius, your young pretor, by whose sentence 
My life stands forfeit, has the reputation 
Of a good man amongst you ? 
DECIUS. 
Better breathes not. 

GISIPPUS. 
A just man and a grateful; one who thinks 
Upon his friends, sometimes ; a liberal man, 
Whose wealth is not for his own use; a kind man, 
To his clients and his household? 


DECIUS. 
He is all this. 
GISIPPUS. 


A gallant soldier too? 
DECIUS. 


I’ve witness’d that 
In many a desperate fight. 


GISIPPUS. 
In short there lives not 
A man of fairer fame in Rome? 
DECIUS. 


Nor out of it. 
GISIPPUS. 


Good. Look on me now, look upon my face ; 
I am a villain, am I not ?—nay speak. 

DECIUS. 
You are found a murderer. 

GISIPPUS. 

A coward murderer : 
A secret sudden stabber. ’Tis not possible 
That you can find a blacker, fouler character, 


Than this of mine? 
DECIUS. 


The gods must judge your guilt. 
But it is such as man should shudder at. 
GISIPPUS. 
This is a wise world too, friend, is it not? 
Men have eyes, ears, and sometimes judgement. 


Have they not? 
DECIUS. 


They are not all fools. 


GISIPPUS. 
Ha! ha! 

DECIUS. 
You laugh ! 

GISIPPUS. 


A thought not worth your notice, sir. 
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We leave this scene—by no means the most characteristic 
of the author’s manner—to speak for itself: in our judgement, 
its unadorned compression outweighs a whole act of eloquent 
declamation and description that warm the fancy alone, and 
belong to the drama only because they are broken up into 
dialogue and divided between interlocutors. 

Were it not our purpose rather to point out the general 
phenomena of recent dramatic literature than the merits of 
particular plays, we should extract a scene or two from Mr. 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Legend of Florence,’ and a passage of sin- 
gular power and pathos from Mrs. Butler’s ‘ Star of Seville ;” 
but we have already trespassed on the space which the hi- 
storical drama will require, and must content ourselves with 
recommending these to our readers as two of the most beau- 
tiful and impassioned of recent plays. Mr. Leigh Hunt’s 
political opinions and personal predilections have exposed him 
throughout his literary life to the shafts of severe and fre- 
quently superficial criticism. But the caposetta of the so-called 
cockney school of poetry has produced in the ‘ Indicator’ a 
volume of original and beautiful essays ; in ‘ Sir Ralph Esher,’ 
a novel that ranks little below the ‘ Fortunes of Nigel ;? and in 
the ‘Legend of Florence,’ a drama which was successful on the 
stage and may be read with pleasure. Mrs. Butler’s earlier 
play of ‘ Francis I.’ was marred by the bad advice of coterie 
critics. For the sake of an effective coup d’wil in acting, its 
fine historical close in the fifth act was omitted in represen- 
tation. But regarded as the work of very early youth, the 
merits and the promise of ‘ Francis I.’ are of a very high order. 
His ‘ Blot on the *Scutcheon’ entitles Mr. Browning to a 
distinguished place among the authors of the acted drama; 
his ‘ King Victor and King Charles” evince high capabilities for 
the historical; but the imaginative and reflective power of his 
‘ Paracelsus,’ and other poems in dramatic form, incline us to 
place him among those poets who, like Mr. Darley and the au- 
thor of § Philip Van Artevelde,’ have assumed a dramatic form, 
without intending their works to be submitted to an audience. 

It is in the historical drama, however, that we find the 
fairest symptoms of revival and promise. We have seen that 
in some respects our present social state is unfavourable to 
the production of pure tragedy or comedy. But the histo- 
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rical drama is less dependent on the social elements of the 
present ; and although passion is one of its necessary consti- 
tuents, it is not, like tragedy, of passion all compact. There 
are many circumstances also in the moral and intellectual 
character of the age favourable to dramatised history. The 
historical novel has been a preparation for the historical 
drama: we have been diverted from the excitement of pas- 
sion to the excitement of incidents,—from the sources and 
the workings of character to the external accidents and differ- 
ences of life—from dramatic concentration to epic continuity of 
story. In this transition from the inward to the outer world of 
being, a taste for pictorial resemblance and verisimilitude has 
grown up ; and we seek less to know what man intrinsically is, 
than how he looked and acted at any given period. The read- 
ing public and the spectators in a theatre have become accus- 
tomed in some degree to antiquarian accuracy, and, instructed 
by the Waverley novels and their numerous progeny, they look 
for illusion of the eye rather than excitement of the feelings, 
both in fiction and on the stage. Our forefathers were content 
to see Roman senators in black velvet and high-heeled shoes ; 
but no acting or poetry would reconcile a modern audience 
to a Brutus or Virginius in the court dress of George I. We 
are more importunate in our imaginative demands, but those 
demands have an historical tendency and are so far favourable 
to an historic drama. The mere taste for picturesque repre- 
sentation will not indeed by itself breathe new life into dra- 
matic poetry, but as an accessory it is of great value. The 
least susceptible spectator must have felt the difference be- 
tween ‘King John’ as it used to be represented and as it was 
reproduced by Mr. Charles Kemble. The eye was made mi- 
nistrant to the conception of the inner power and harmonies 
of the drama, and the pictorial aids seemed indispensable to 
the movement and passion of the scene. The modern histo- 
rical play has therefore a new and important adjunct in the 
stage itself, and in the more awakened perceptions of the au- 
dience. The one supplies, the other requires, pictorial aid ; 
and if the highest poetry admit of external embellishment, 
poetry inferior in compass and intensity may be sustained, 
and must be illustrated, by the same means. Shakspeare’s 
poetry can indeed interpret itself competently, whether acted 
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by strollers in a barn or by consummate artists in a metro- 
politan theatre ; whereas the recent drama profits by its auxi- 
liaries in direct proportion to its inferiority; and it is the 
historical drama that is most benefited by scenical illusion and 
mechanical skill. Spectacle and procession and complicate 
groupings interfere with the passion of tragedy, but are legiti- 
mately employed upon the historic scene. We care not much 
for views of Elsinore or Venice in ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ Othello;’ in 
a late revival of ‘ Lear,’ the lightning and simulated rack of the 
elements were importunate: but the senate and the Roman po- 
pulace in Mr. Macready’s revival of ‘Coriolanus’ were proper 
and effective auxiliaries of the story. Even in the conception 
of his scenes, these material adjuncts are directly serviceable 
to the historical dramatist : they stimulate him to select the 
picturesque as the natural ally of the poetical in his subject ; 
and his certainty that the outward form will meet with a 
fitting exponent, is an additional motive to him to pierce into 
the inward truth of circumstance and character and to repre- 
sent it with at least artistic fidelity. 

Our remarks hitherto apply to such productions of the 
historic drama as are meant for representation; but the 
common opening of a dramatic author’s preface now-a-days 
is “ advice to the reader” that his play is not intended for the 
stage. Historical plays indeed come mostly under the head 
of the unacted drama: they are, in short, a species of com- 
promise between epic and dramatic poetry, embracing too 
wide a field of action to be represented and admitting passion 
and reflection which the proper epos excludes. We are not 
disposed to quarrel with an innovation to which we owe 
‘Philip Van Artevelde,’? Mr. Sterling’s play of ‘ Strafford,’ 
and other poems in dramatic form, oscillating between the 
philosophical dialogue and epic continuity of action. Perhaps 
we are rather in an initiative than a transitional period of 
dramatic literature ; and we would try the first products of 
the new zra, not by laws which have passed away with an 
earlier stage of the drama, but by such rules as either the 
authors seem to have adopted consciously or accidentally, or 
such as regulate naturally a new species of art. There are 
however, as it seems to us, some inherent perils in the na- 
ture of the historical drama itself, and a certain laxity in the 
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definition of itslimits and scope, which it may be well to 
notice before we undertake the examination of any particular 
work. 

History, at first sight, appears to offer inexhaustible mate- 
rials for the drama: the chronicle-picture, the condensed and 
converging interest of biography, seem to need but a few 
touches more from the artist’s hand to fit them for the imagi- 
nary scene. They contain, in a wider space, the elements 
which the drama requires in'a narrower,—passion, action and 
character, evolving and directing one another to momentous 
issues,—eloquence yet vibrating with life.—multitude and di- 
versity obeying an inward law of unity, discords reconciled by 
an antecedent or an ultimate harmony, and the perpetual strife 
between necessity of circumstance and freedom of will. The 
meeting of the conspirators in Catiline’s plot,—Czsar Borgia’s 
fierce and rapid intrigues, as depicted by Machiavelli,—Serto- 
rius, combining, like Wallenstein, practical energy with pro- 
found imagination,—the Rembrandt gloom and tragic grandeur 
of Tiberius,—the changeful and chivalrous Alcibiades,—all ap- 
parently furnish the dramatic poet with that mixture of generic 
and individual life in which his art delights. But their fit- 
ness for the drama is apparent only. Beyond the opening 
scene of the conspiracy, the story of Catiline is as well suited 
to dramatic poetry as the second Punic war: the rhetorical 
character of Cicero would baffle an abler writer than Ben 
Jonson, who so strangely fancied that a learned mosaic from 
Sallust, the Catilinarian speeches and Dion Cassius would 
form a classical tragedy. The action in Borgia’s history would 
prove on experiment too vague, the life of Tiberius too mono- 
tonous, the character of Sertorius too little supported by stir- 
ring events, for the variety and centrality of the drama: and 
thus the seemingly prolific field of history will prove on trial 
to be a region scantily adapted to dramatic cultivation, and 
frequently most deceptive to the inexperienced eye in the very 
portions of it that on the surface seem most promising. 

“No person,” says Goethe, “is historical to the poet; he 
“merely honours certain historical persons by borrowing their 
“names.” This distinction goes to the root of the matter. 
The aim of history is to attain the highest probability,—the 
aim of the drama is to produce the most complete illusion 
VOL. XVII,—N®, XXXIV. 2N 
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possible. The one labours to give an exact likeness,—the 
other an ideal portraiture. History must be strictly veracious 
as to facts, logically inductive as to doctrines,—it justifies it- 
self to the understanding: the drama is bound to facts only 
so far as to make them natural sequences one of another and 
consistent with a probable psychology,—it justifies itself to 
the imagination. Within these limits it may change or re- 
tain, anticipate or postdate, events at pleasure, being amenable 
only to the highest court of possibility and unity. Where pro- 
perties are so adverse and irreconcileable, they can co- 
exist only on some neutral ground, or in some region where 
either the one or the other is in marked ascendant. In the 
full light of history the drama fades: in the tropic circle 
of passion, history is absorbed or repulsed by the fiery 
element. They endure each other’s presence only in the 
debateable land “ of rumour and tradition,” where history is 
rather a tale that is told to easy and susceptible hearers, than 
a grave statement delivered on oath and scrutinized by a court 
of writers. Shakspeare’s historical plays are little more than 
the offspring of common rumour. The hues and traces of 
contemporary feelings and predilections are visible in the 
chronicles from which he borrowed his story, and the drama 
springs as naturally from such a source as from the deeper 
one of local legend or oral tradition. The history indeed 
upon which Shakspeare’s histories are founded is but one de- 
gree removed from the beliefs that spring up as they list and 
range indefinitely in the minds and memories of men. They 
have laws and harmonies of their own, by which their forms 
are modified and their movements regulated, without regard 
to the letter of fact or the right of search claimed by the 
historian. When they express a general faith, they are my- 
thical,—where they veil or idealize an actual event, they are 
traditional. The chronicler selects and arranges the most 
probable of such beliefs, but he is not rigorous in examining 
their credentials: so they represent man as he may have been, 
the chronicler inquires not too curiously what was really said 
or done. For this cause Plutarch and Livy are excellent au- 
thorities for the drama; both wrote from a love of narration 
without doubt and without faith, for doubt and faith equally 
imply a more positive activity of judgement than either of these 
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writers possessed. But if we attempt to make a similar use of 
Tacitus or Clarendon, we produce inevitably a false result. The 
dramatic poet knows in part and imagines in part; he seeks 
therefore the twilight, and not the noonlight, of history; his 
business is with the universal truth of being as it is contained 
in myths and tradition, not with the particular truth of facts 
as it is established by history. 

History and the historic drama are therefore organically 
opposed to one another: the one rests on evidence, the 
groundwork of the other can scarcely be too indistinct and 
shadowy. Mythical and traditional truth suffices for the 
dramatic poet; his function ceases where proof and positive 
knowledge begin. He requires the memory to be suspended, 
the imagination to be active and the judgement to occupy 
itself not with a literal but an ideal verity. Imaginary ac- 
tions and situations accord not with known characters. We 
cannot acquiesce in palpable falsification of motives and events, 
nor surrender memory to fancy when truth and illusion pre- 
sent themselves contemporaneously. Macbeth believed in 
“ metaphysical aid,” and so did James 1; but the faith of 
the Thane of Fife shocks not our understanding, while 
the credulity of the British Solomon excites our contempt. 
That Macbeth existed and was a usurper and a murderer 
is unquestionable ; but the time and place of his life and 
crimes are so far set in the back-ground of recorded events that 
the imagination is as little trammelled by fact and chronology 
as in the ‘ Mort d’Arthur.’ But attribute James’s vices and 
follies to philtres given him by Carr or Villiers, and we at 
once revolt from the absurdity. What is possible in the 
shadowy border-land of truth and fable, is offensive in the 
clear light of historical precincts. ‘The same circumstances 
are not the same, as regards dramatic purposes, at different 
periods. The stories of Giovanna of Naples and of Mary 
Stuart bear a striking resemblance to each other ; but while 
the calamities of Giovanna are dimly seen through the medium 
of a credulous age and garrulous chronicles, those of Mary 
are so distinctly traceable to their causes and results, that the 
romantic interest of her story is inseparable from its prosaic 
adjuncts, evidence and legal proof. In the one story we have 
imaginative truth,—in the other, facts and documents. A few 
2Nn2 
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general outlines and a little local colouring are all the histori- 
cal basis which Mr. Landor’s fine dramatic poem of Giovanna 
and Andreas’ needed or admitted; while the poets who have 
treated Mary’s misfortunes dramatically, have been forced by 
the inherent difficulties of their subject to employ rhetoric 
and misrepresentation. Even the greatest of them, Schiller, 
has been unable to conquer the natural obstacles of her story, 
and although his genius nowhere shines more conspicuously 
than in his ‘ Mary Stuart,’ the artistic result is unfortunate. 

It would far exceed our remaining space to notice the 
recent historical drama generally. We shall therefore confine 
our remarks (which are meant to illustrate the species rather 
than its several productions) to Mr. Sterling’s tragedy of 
‘Strafford.’ We select this play, rather than ‘ Catherine,’ 
‘ Douglas,’ or ‘ Henry II.,’ or others whose titles we have pre- 
fixed, because it exhibits more clearly than any of them, the 
consequences of mistaking the province of the historic drama ; 
for if skilful dialogue, pure and nervous diction, vivid con- 
ception and discrimination of character and minute acquaint- 
ance with the events and actors of the period chosen, could 
have atoned for a fundamental error in the subject, ‘ Strafford’ 
would have had a fair chance of living long and prospe- 
rously. But Clarendon has been too powerful for Mr. Sterling, 
as Hume and Robertson were too powerful for Schiller in 
* Mary Stuart.’ 

In the character of Wentworth, indeed, there is much that 
is truly dramatic. Bold, unscrupulous, fertile in expedients, 
immoveable in resolution, prompt in council, yet prompter in 
action, he was the only man among the courtiers and cavaliers 
who understood the cause at issue between the king and the 
nation of England. He was thus the generic man in whom 
the drama delights. But he had earned, and deservedly, the 
name of the “ wicked Earl, ” for he alone, in full consciousness 
of what he supported and of what he opposed, came forward 
as the champion of the evil principle that the many exist for 
the one. Mr. Sterling, however, has not so represented 
Strafford. There were inherent difficulties in the way of 
exhibiting his dramatic hero as he really was; but he has in- 
creased them a hundred-fold by ascribing to him impulses 
which he had not, and investing him with moral instead of 
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merely intellectual greatness. The Strafford of history was 
universally execrated:—Mr. Sterling has not only shown him 
worthy of man’s respect and woman’s devotion, but has given 
him qualities which are inconsistent with general odium. At 
the same time that he has followed history as to Strafford’s 
acts, he has departed from history as to Strafford’s motives. 
This is almost the inevitable result of making history in its 
proper sphere the source and foundation of dramatic action. 
Declining to make his hero a villain, Mr. Sterling makes him 
a martyr, and this in the full historic light of documentary 
evidence. But the man and his outward acts are inseparable ; 
both must be changed or neither, if either imaginative or 
logical consistency is to be observed. The rudiments of 
Strafford’s character are, as we have said, dramatical; but the 
development of those rudiments has been forestalled to the 
poet by the historian. Either then the character and its acts 
should have been constructed de novo, and history merely 
called upon to furnish the name; or history should have been 
scrupulously followed, and the character have been a literal 
and not an ideal portraiture. In either of these cases, harmony 
between the outward and the inner man might have been 
preserved; but as it is, ‘ Strafford, although in many re- 
spects a beautiful, in some an extraordinary production, is 
deficient in consistency as a work of art. 

We pass with much greater pleasure from the original error 
of the conception to the high excellencies of the composition 
of ‘ Strafford.’ Mr. Sterling shares the error with others,—his 
merits are his own; and they are in many respects so purely 
dramatic, that we are the more inclined to regret the imprac- 
ticable nature of his present subject. As we have already 
characterized the qualities of ‘ Strafford’ as a dramatic poem, 
we shall proceed at once to lay some extracts from it before 
our readers. 

It would be easy to produce much good poetry and philo- 
sophy from ‘ Strafford.” But we prefer selecting such por- 
tions as will best prove Mr.Sterling’s skill in portraiture, and 
the courage and address with which he has encountered the 
insuperable difficulties of his subject. Not to have wholly 
failed, with characters as well if not better known to us than 
those of our own times, is high merit ; and the author’s par- 
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tial success is an earnest—may it be a promise—that within 
the legitimate bounds of the historic drama, or as an historian, 
he might produce a masterly and enduring work. 

The council scene at the opening of the second act is too 
long for extraction, but we must find room for Strafford’s 
speech when he suddenly appears at the council-table, and 
infuses a transient firmness into the vacillating spirit of 


Charles. 
“©O! who would see his king a scepter’d shadow, 
Or a crown’d effigy above a tomb, 
Wearing the imposture of a godlike greatness 
In mockery of the nothing that he is? 
Far be the thought from us, and this alone 
The question mooted, how to best assert 
Against the muddy torrent of the time, 
The royal strength and dignity of England. 
About your Majesty with grief I see 
Pale trembling faces and distracted eyes, 
As if we ventured in a doubtful cause 
More than the prize is worth. But O my liege, 
Let us believe that though our enemies roar, 
And rouse all mischief’s host to war against us, 
The only danger we cannot strike down, 
As a keen falcon might the timorous crows, 
Is that which haunts our own false fearful bosoms. 
Man these with courage and true loyalty, 
And no rebellious mouth will dare to groan. 
For why ?—There dwells even in knaves a conscience, 
That vindicates the right of lawful rule, 
If rulers turn not traitors to themselves, 
And bribe faint conscience to revolt against them. 
KING CHARLES. 
My noble Lord Lieutenant! but say what blow 
Most breaks the malice of our enemies. 
STRAFFORD. 
In sum, but this: if your wind-pregnant Commons 
Babble of this and that as grievances, 
Considering but the cost, and not the gain, 
Even to themselves of puissant government, 
*Tis my poor counsel that your Majesty 
Would offer, nay command due search be made 
In each particular, and if wrong be found, 
As oft by human error must betide, 
Proffer such absolute and free redress 
As best may cope against th’ apparent ill. 
But if on this a vain exorbitant crew, 
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Proceed to ask surrender of one jot 

Of those prerogatives connatural 

With monarchy itself, and handed down 
Through long succession of wise ancestors, 

Then may we give that craving monstrous maw 
Only disdainful words of stern rebuke, 

Whereon to chew the cud of its affliction ; 

And may proclaim those powers acknowledged yours 
Are far more sacred than the rights enjoyed 

By any private subject in the realm ; 

Because your Majesty’s prerogatives 

Regard the total state and its cohesion, 

Wherein is knitted and incorporate 

The highest good of each particular man, 

As the leaf’s welfare in the tree that bears it. 

Nor do I doubt within the Commons’ House 

To find enow of worthy gentlemen, 

Who thus instructed and thus warn’d, will spend 
Their dearest blood for the time-blazon’d throne.” 


This brave eloquence of the statesman should be compared 
with the following glimpses of his character. A dependent 
describes him thus :— 

* There’s not a mortal man 
Among his friends more sociable and glad, 
Pouring his heart out like a river of wine, 
Though to his enemies his face be stern 
As a bronze bust.”’ 


His enemies are no less graphic in their delineation :— 


*«« My curse upon him! how the swart pasha 
Has filch’d her favour! By his painted phrase 
He’d rival Jermyn, would he take the trouble. 


* « * * * 
From love-making Mortimer to king-making Warwick, 
No part but he can fill to the top.” 

Throughout this tragedy we find exemplary purity of dic- 
tion and skill in the transitions of the dialogue. In no 
modern drama is the tone of good conversation more suc- 
cessfully caught: the level scenes are as carefully executed 
as the more impassioned portions. Mr. Sterling knows the 
force of vernacular words in fitting time and place. 

Our last extract,—although we reluctantly pass over Pym’s 
admirable speech at the trial, and the scene in which he 
consults with Hampden, St. John, Vane, and others on the 
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impeachment,—shall be Lady Carlisle’s passionate denuncia- 
tions of Charles’s imbecile abandonment of Strafford. 


“* Enter hastily LADY CARLISLE. 


Lord Strafford going to the Tower again, 
And with no promise that you’ll save his life! 
Not speak? But I will speak and you shall hear. 
What, sir! be called your Majesty and quake! 
Wear a king’s mantle on a fainting bosom ! 
Strut in a crown, and then desert your friends ! 
Give up your noblest officer to death 
By a vile fate upon a popular scaffold! 
Out on such royalty! ’Twere better far 
To be a king of gypsies or of robbers, 
And true to those who risk their all for you. 
O! it is nature’s bitterest sarcasm, 
To set mean spirits in her seats of glory, 
And say to all the grinning hissing world, 
Behold the rulers I can make you serve. 
Man in whose total continent of being 
True manhood has not found a jot of room : 
Poor doting coward faithless trivial thing 
Whose whole reserve of obstinate sullenness 
Is hoarded for your own vain lust of rule, 
And cannot hold one hour of firm resistance 
At friendship, gratitude, or honour’s call ; 
Mere woman’s fan, aping a masculine sword ; 
Thin kerchief tied to one seductive bosom, 
Wi Stirred as it heaves, and dreaming that ’tis you 
Who give it life:—-O plaything, big with hell! 
i KING CHARLES. 
The woman ’s mad: her passion braves the skies! 
LADY CARLISLE. 
I brave them not; but I invoke their justice 
To rain hot curses on a tyrant’s head. 
Henceforth I set myself apart for mischief, 
To find and prompt men capable of hate, 
Until some dagger, steel’d in Strafford’s blood, 


Knocks at the heart of Strafford’s murderer. 
* . * * * 


And here I call on all the powers above us 
To aid the deep damnation of my curse, 

And make this treason to the noblest man 
That moves alive within our English seas, 
Fatal to him and all his race, whose baseness 
Destroys a worth it ne’er could understand. 
Stars in your glory, vital air and sun, 
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And thou dark earth, our cradle, nurse, and grave, 
And more than all, free truth and penal justice, 
Conspire with all your dreadful influence 

Against his blood whose crimes ye now behold! 
Make him a by-word and a name of woe, 

A conquer’d warrior and a throneless outcast, 

To teach all kings the law of evil power, 

Till by an end more friendless and abhorr’d 

Than his great victim’s, and with heavier pain, 
Let him slink off to a detested grave ! 

And now I give your Majesty leave to go, 

And may you carry from my house away 

That fixed incurable ulcer of the heart 

Which I have help’d your thoughts to fasten there.” 



























When we began this article, we proposed to treat of dra- 
matic literature in its twofold relation to poetry and the stage ; 
but our space is exhausted, and a third of the subject—the 
unacted drama—has not been touched upon. What has been 
said, however, of the present phzenomena of the acted and the 
historical drama applies in some measure to the unacted drama 
also, and we must reserve to some other opportunity all notice 
of the poems in dialogue which form so considerable a portion 
of recent literature. 


ArticLe VII. 


1. Note sur PE‘’tat des Forces Navales de la France. Par 
S.A.R. M. le Prince de Jornvitue. Paris, 1844. 

2. Réponse a la Note sur PE‘tat des Forces Navales de la 
France, suivie de quelques Considérations sur la Marine 
et la Commerce. Par M. G. de la LANDELLE, ancien 
Officier de Marine. Paris, 1844. 











Tue rank and the position of the author of this pamphlet 
have given to it great notoriety in France and even in this 
country, and the subjects of which it treats are of sufficient 
moment to command serious attention throughout Europe. 
At the outset of the remarks which we feel strongly called 
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upon to make, we wish to protest against the political mis- 
representations to which the illustrious and gallant author 
has been subjected. We acquit him of the intention to offer 
an affront to this or any foreign country; we are persuaded 
that this performance has been dictated by strong profes- 
sional convictions and a laudable desire to support the power 
and greatness of the service to which he belongs; and as 
there is very little just cause of offence in the form which has 
been given to these observations, so we are persuaded that 
they are adapted rather to check than to encourage any ex- 
travagant and unhappy spirit of warlike enterprize. In spite 
of the frowns of the court and the outcry of the opposition 
press, we are strongly disposed to regard the publication of 
these pages as a very well-timed act of disobedience, calcu- 
lated at once to strengthen the pacific policy of the French 
cabinet, and yet to give something of the popularity of a naval 
hero to a prince of the reigning dynasty. 

There exists in France a very strong feeling of rivalry, 
approaching sometimes to hostility, between the corps of 
marine engineers (génie maritime), which exercises a para- 
mount authority in the ports and arsenals, and the naval 
officers of the fleet. ‘Some recent controversies of an angry 
nature caused the government to appoint a special commis- 
sion at Brest, to inquire into certain differences of opinion 
respecting the mode of arming steamers and other similar 
matters. The Prince de Joinville was a member of that com- 
mission, which reported against the system of the génie mari- 
time ; and we trace some opinions in this pamphlet, as to the 
mode of arming steamers at the extremities and not in the 
waist, which is already the most heavily burdened part of 
these vessels, to this very discussion. We have no doubt 
that these observations were suggested by this occurrence ; 
and upon the whole we incline to the belief that their publi- 
cation has not been by any means unpalateable to the ruling 
powers, however much it may affront the maritime engi- 
neers. 

That France should think fit to devote a very large por- 
tion of her national resources to the creation of a navy, is a 
fact of no novel occurrence in the history of Europe ; 
though assuredly we can afford to look upon that navy not 
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only without jealousy but with confidence, if we should be 
called upon, on any sufficient emergency, to combine our 
flag with hers in defence of the cause of peace and freedom. 
France has a navy because she is a great nation, having 
a vast maritime frontier and an extensive commerce; it 
is a weapon which her rank amongst the nations of the 
world entitles her to wear and to use. Nor can we wonder 
that the Prince de Joinville, who has served from his child- 
hood on board his father’s ships, and has endeared himself 
to the service, should evince a strong professional interest 
in the welfare of the marine. All discussions of naval 
tactics, and even the very existence of a fleet, are based upon 
the possible contingency of war; and we see no reason to 
complain of the natural zeal which prompts an officer in a high 
station to make that fleet as effective as he can. But leaving 
the Prince to settle these points with the authorities of his 
own country, we shall confine ourselves to a review of his 
opinions as they affect the important subject of steam-tactics 
in naval warfare. On this ground we are prepared to meet 
him; and we think it will not be necessary to digress into 
any political disquisitions or personal animadversions, to con- 
vict the gallant personage before us of having advanced a 
great deal more than maritime experience or scientific prin- 
ciples will justify. We must allow him however to introduce 
his subject to the reader :— 


“IT think I may assume, without fear of contradiction, that the popula- 
rity of the navy in France—that the ardent ever-present desire to have a 
strong and powerful navy, take their rise in a feeling which may be thus 
expressed :— 

«« « By sea, as well as by land, we wish to be respected. There, as well 
as elsewhere, we choose to be in a condition to protect our interests, to 
maintain our independence, to defend our honour, from whatever side they 


may be attacked.” ” 


Having disclaimed all political intentions in the course of 
this Note, and declared that, in discussing the chances of naval 
warfare, he only assumes for the sake of his argument the 
possibility of hostilities with the most powerful of the mari- 
time nations, the Prince proceeds :— 


** An event of immense import, which has now been going on for several 
years, has furnished us with the means of raising our fallen naval power, 
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of making it re-appear under a new form, admirably adapted to our re- 
sources and the genius of the nation. 

‘‘ This event is the establishment and progress of steam navigation. 

** Our navy could only be a factitious creation as long as the empire of 
the sea belonged to the power which could send afloat the greatest num- 
ber of sailors. Our ruined commercial marine no longer supplied seamen 
enough. We might struggle energetically to avenge defeat and to obli- 
terate past reverses, but even if transient success had attested the courage 
of our sailors, numbers would eventually have overpowered their efforts. 
Steam navigation has now changed the aspect of things; it is now our 
military resources which come to take the place of our reduced naval body. 
We shall always have enough of officers and seamen to play the part of 
sailors on a steamer. The engine will supply the place of hundreds of 
arms, and I need not add, that we shall never want money to construct 
engines, or soldiers to support the honour of the country. 

“With a steam navy, the most hardy aggressive warfare may be ad- 
mitted on the sea. We are sure of our movements, free in our actions. 
The weather, the wind, the tides will disturb us no more. We calculate 
our time toan hour. In case of continental war, the most unexpected di- 
versions are possible. In a few hours armies might be transported from 
France to Italy, Holland, or Prussia. What was done at Ancona once, 
with a rapidity seconded by the winds, might be done any day, without 
wind, or almost against the wind, and more rapidly still. 

«As I have just observed, these new resources are eminently adapted 
to us, and the mode of warfare thus modified does not leave the chances 
the same as they were thirty years ago between France and the enemies 
she may encounter.” 


The three leading fallacies upon which the whole argument 
of this Note rests are these :— 

1. That steam navigation is an art in which the French are 
peculiarly fitted to excel, so that the chances of war, as modi- 
fied by this invention, are relatively more favourable to France 
than they were before that invention. 

2. That the maritime authorities in England are disposed 
to rely principally on steam to carry on naval warfare, and 
that the British Admiralty are acting on this principle, not 
only by creating a powerful steam-fleet, but by reducing the 
number of sailing vessels. 

3. That the advantages to be derived from steam in pri- 
vateering and in local operations of a sudden character, would 
sensibly improve the maritime position of France. 

We shall have occasion to discuss each of these proposi- 
tions, as laid down by our author; but it is necessary to 
state them in this place because they affect every part of his 
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reasoning. The first of them is put forward with sufficient 
clearness in the passage we have already quoted. 

Is it true, then, that steam navigation is an art peculiarly 
adapted to the natural resources and to the genius of the 
French people? We confess that we are surprized that such 
a pretension can ever have been raised. 

The arts of peace are no unfair criterion of the arts of war. 
In France, where everything that military science and disci- 
pline can effect has reached a pitch of consummate excellence, 
the skill and promptitude with which all operations partaking 
of a military character are accomplished, form a striking 
contrast to the more sluggish and far less perfect underta- 
kings of a civil or maritime nature. In England, on the con- 
trary, every harbour on the coast and every river rolling to the 
sea bear the most striking marks of maritime activity and me- 
chanical skill. He who has seen the Nore, or coasted north- 
wards from the Thames to the Tyne, need not have visited Ply- 
mouth or Spithead to be convinced that he is amongst a great 
maritime people. It does not require the exigencies of war to 
call forth the genius of sucha nation: the same energy which 
commands the ocean with fleets, makes it the daily high 
road of innumerable merchant-vessels in time of peace; and 
the effects of steam on the navy cannot be more prodigious 
than those it has already produced in trade. 

The total number of steamers, not of the royal navy, regis- 
tered in the ports of the United Kingdom, on the 31st of 
December 1843, was as follows :— 











Under 50 Tons. Above 50 Tons. 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
English ports ...... B37 oce s SLID nove. BOD nccece 63,923 
Scotch ports ...... a a 18,356 
Irish ports .......+. | Sees ar es 17,620 
Total...... 373 9389 482 99,899 


or a grand total of small and large marine steamers in the 
ports of the United Kingdom of 855 vessels, amounting to 
109,288 tons. It appears from a return of the number and 
tonnage of steamers entered and cleared coastwise at the 
ports of Great Britain and Ireland, (reckoning of course the 
repeated voyages of each vessel), that the sum total was, in 
the year 1843,— 
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Inwards. Outwards. 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
England...... 9294 ...... Pp, t,o ere 1,547,879 
Scotland ..... 2688 ...... ee 2311 ...006 543,597 
Treland....... | 639,484 ...... 2989 ...0. 705,046 


and to this must be added the number of steamers and their 
tonnage cleared for foreign ports (exclusive of the colonies), 
as follows :— 


Inwards. Outwards. 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 
ae eoooee 2319 365,870 ... 2327 368,195 
Foreign steamers from British ports 533 77,225... 548 82,538 


With this return our readers may find it curious to com- 
pare the following statement of the steam merchant marine 
of the various ports of France, on the 31st of December 1841, 
the latest time of which we have any account before us :— 


No. of No. of 

Ports. Steamers. Tonnage. Ports. Steamers. Tonnage. 
PE cncias @ accesses 611 La Teste ....... SD costeanes 39 
Dieppe aeene an a sennadees 28 Bayonne....... DS  ciaciiodiades 176 
SE sccebaiach scswicese Mee 

EE ecciieskc dinvesees 785 GN midikneen iD. tetientee 57 
Sf ae eee ;: 16 | ee D ckiseaones 124 
ERG evcceess o B sccees coe «= 37 Marseilles *...21 ........ 2,751 
... cscies Ol weet eee 107 La Seyne Tae re 42 
ins: aa O eens SOR SD coneesnas © siscakam 280 
La Rochelle... B scccccoee 39 i eae 60 
Bordeaux oc.ee12 ...ccceee 1,460 — 


107 10,183 
A closer examination would still further reduce this mise- 
rable catalogue, for it is evident from the tonnage of these 
vessels that a large proportion of them are mere passage or 
tug-boats. Not only is the steam mercantile navy of England 
at this time eight times as numerous as that of France, but 
its tonnage is nearly eleven times as considerable. This dis- 
proportion is far greater than that which exists between the 
sailing merchant-vessels of the two countries. In numbers 
we have about twice as many registered ships as the French; 
in tonnage more than five times their naval capacity. So 
that as far as steam navigation for the purposes of trade and 
communication is concerned, we have carried it much further 











* Since this return was made, the steam merchant marine has much increased at 
Marseilles, not only as to number, but also as to size and quality of the steamers 
employed. 
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in proportion to our other maritime strength than the French 
have done; and it may be fairly argued that this mode of na- 
vigation is at least as well adapted to our natural resources 
and national genius as to theirs. 

The enormous extent to which steam navigation has already 
been carried between the ports of the United Kingdom, with- 
out taking into account the communications kept up between 
these islands and the continent, is in part attributable to the 
respective maritime positions of the capitals of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, and to the tendency natural to a maritime 
people to throw out its powers towards the coast. Steam 
navigation has moreover been greatly facilitated by the ge- 
neral abundance of coal within reach of the different harbours. 
In Glasgow, in Liverpool, in Dundee and in Hull, as well 
as in London, vast manufactories of steam-machinery have 
been called into full activity, and all our principal ports are 
constantly engaged in equipping steamers of all sizes and 
powers. ‘The state of France in every one of these respects 
is the opposite of our own. It may almost be asserted that 
she has no steam communication now in existence, or likely 
to exist, for the transport of goods and passengers between 
the ports on her coasts. Between Havre and Bordeaux, for 
example, there are two steamers of very secondary qualities, 
which perform the voyage three times a month; but this is 
scarcely an exception to the general rule. A system of com- 
munication like that which is kept up by the Scotch steamers 
between London and the north-east coast of Scotland, or be- 
tween Glasgow and Liverpool, is utterly unknown to the 
French. The returns we have quoted are conclusive on the 
point, and there are several powerful causes in operation 
which lead inevitably to this result. 

From the want of canals and roads and navigable rivers, 
especially in the western provinces of France, all the ports 
on the Atlantic are effectually cut off from communications 
with the interior. This might appear to furnish an addi- 
tional motive for keeping up active communications by sea ; 
but such is not the case, and except at Havre, Nantes and 
Bordeaux, which are the keys of the Seine, the Loire and the 
Garonne, the coast of France is, to use M. Michel Chevalier’s 
expression, “en état de blocus du cété de la terre.” One of 
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the most important consequences of this state of things is 
that, as none of the French ports have a supply of coal within 
reach, they do not possess the first and most essential condi- 
tion of steam navigation. 

*« All our maritime departments,” says M. Chevalier, “ from Bayonne to 
Havre, having no French coal-pits within reach, and being destitute of 
means of navigation to bring foreign coal from the neighbouring ports at 
a low rate, have been obliged up to this time to pay exorbitant prices for 
this combustible*.” 

The average price of coal in the French arsenals is now 
30 francs a ton. At Bombay English coal costs 23s., and 
has been sold for 15s. In spite of the export duty imposed 
on British coal by Sir R. Peel’s tariff of last year, the French 
ports even in the Mediterranean are mainly supplied from 
Newcastle and South Wales. Yet with respect to coal, Mar- 
seilles and Toulon are better placed than the French ports 
on the ocean; for the coal of St. Etienne (which is good) 
comes to the coast by the Rhone, and that of Alais (which 
is inferior), by the railroad to Nismes and Beaucaire. In the 
event of a war it is needless to add that the foreign supply 
would be stopped; the French coasting trade would be inter- 
rupted, and there exists no means of internal water com- 
munication to feed the principal western ports with coal from 
the interior. The price of the combustible would become 
enormous, and this circumstance would tell with fatal effect, 
not only on steam navigation, but on all the various under- 
takings in the ports which are dependent on supplies of 
foreign coal. 

The next essential to steam navigation is iron and the 
means of working that metal. Until a recent period, a consider- 
able portion of the steam-machinery on board French vessels 
was of English origin; and it remains to be seen whether 
those engineering establishments which were suddenly and 
rather violently called into existence by the events of 1840, 
have produced marine engines equal either in solidity or in 
effect to those made in England. It may also be doubted 
whether, at the present prices of iron in France (which are 
double our own) and with the present demand for engines 
in that country, large engineering establishments can be pro- 





* Michel Chevalier, ‘Des Intéréts Matériels en France.’ 6*™* edition, p. 105. 
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fitably carried on, without at least putting such prices on the 
machinery they produce as must act as a serious check on 
the extension and improvement of such engines. It is the 
constant and general demand for steam-machinery, not only 
for the sea but for all other purposes, and not only for En- 
gland but for the world, that has created and still supports 
the vast establishments of Maudslay, Miller, Fawcett, Napier, 
Seaward, etc. No doubt, as the Prince de Joinville affirms, 
the work of the Government is better done by such private 
establishments as these, than by the engineering departments 
of the French arsenals; but such establishments are not to 
be created by Government patronage, nor can they subsist 
without the general and constant emand for commercial 
purposes. Commerce made England strong in good sailors, 
and commerce has made her strong in practical engineers. 
The naval school at Angouléme will no more produce the for- 
mer, than the Ecoles des Arts et Métiers of Chalons, Angers, 
Toulouse, Aix, etc. will furnish the latter. To this result the 
ship and the shop are alike essential, but ships and shops 
will not be built unless called for by trade. 

To these positive facts we might add some considerations 
of a more uncertain and speculative kind on the aptitude of 
French engineers or mariners for steam navigation. Cer- 
tain it is that, in nine cases out of ten, a traveller who chances 
to embark on a French steamer, not forming part of the 
royal navy, will find (to his great relief) that she has En- 
glish engines and is burning English coal under the superin- 
tendence of a true British stoker,—a maritime personage who 
bids fair to rival, though not we trust to supersede, the British 
tar. The best of the French steam-packet services—that be- 
tween Marseilles, Italy and the Levant—owes its high cha- 
racter to the English superintendents at Marseilles; and we 
may venture to appeal to the general experience of Europe as 
to the fact, that the French have hitherto borrowed rather 
than appropriated the experience of their neighbours. It is, 
therefore, to say the least, premature to assert that the inven- 
tion of the naval steam-engine has placed at the disposal of 
France, means “ admirably adapted to her resources and the 
genius of the nation.” 

The passage we have already quoted contains however 
VOL. XVII,—N®. XXXIV. 20 
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other fallacies, which demand a few words of comment. The 
Prince is of opinion that steam navigation has changed the 
aspect of things, and that it enables France to supply by her 
military resources what she may lack in naval strength. 
Perhaps there lurks at the bottom of this and some similar 
sentences, a notion that steam tactics will revive a sort of 
galley-warfare, in which the armed hosts bearing down on the 
bows of the modern trireme, may decide the fate of the world 
as at Salamis or at Actium, and the vessel itself would become 
the principal engine of destruction. But this speculation ap- 
pears to be extremely wild and untenable, when we remember 
that modern combats are commonly determined by the weight 
and number of missiles, rather than by a hand to hand engage- 
ment ; and perhaps if we were called upon to decide between 
steam and gunnery, we should assign the first rank of utility to 
the former in operations, but to the latter in actions. Be this 
as it may, it is a preposterous delusion to suppose that purely 
military resources with the assistance of steam-vessels can 
supply the want of real naval power. A country which should 
conduct its naval affairs on that principle, would inevitably 
find that even its military resources were crippled and para- 
lyzed, whilst the superior naval power of the enemy would 
only tell with more fatal effect in the defeat of its enterprizes. 
Prince de Joinville argues as if the superiority of England in 
the late war consisted chiefly in the numbers of her seamen ; 
but to accomplish great results you require not only numbers 
but concentration. There is something radically unsound in the 
notion that you can supply the place of a body of blue-jackets, 
partly by machinery and partly by recruits ; for such a concep- 
tion implies a strange, and as we think erroneous, view of the 
purposes to which steam may be applied in naval warfare. 

This brings us to the consideration of the second point in 
the Note before us :— 

** Whilst we are discussing theories,” says the Prince, “‘ England is 
acting and applying them. She is actively creating a formidable steam 
power, and is reducing the number of her sailing vessels, whose inefficacy 
she has perceived (dont elle a reconnu U’impuissance).”’ 

And somewhat later, in speaking of the French navy, he 
adds :— 


“ It is clear that ships of the line are no longer destined to form the bulk 
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of our naval power: the use of steamers necessarily reduces them to the 
subordinate destination of the battering train of an army. They will be 
conveyed in the wake of steam squadrons, whenever an expedition may 
have some determined object, such as the destruction of a fort or a 
maritime city, against which a great mass of heavy metal is to be directed. 
Beyond that, they will not be required to render services which they neither 
can nor ought to render, and it is important not to persevere in a danger- 
ous system which may one day be brought to a heavy reckoning. 

“‘ For my part I should not hesitate to embark at once in the opposite 
course, and I would frankly ask myself whether eight ships of the line in 
commission and eight in ordinary, from which we derive no benefit but that 
of imposing upon superficial observers, are not much more than enough. 

“‘If it be argued that these vessels are the schools of discipline for the 
navy, I reply that any assemblage of ships, whether steamers or sailing 
vessels, will accomplish the same object. It is not necessary to have ships 
of the line for this purpose, which are the most costly of all floating 
machines,—ships of the line which, whenever war comes, must be dis- 
armed. Is it not better to employ the leisure of peace in preparing and 
sharpening a blade which would strike home-thrusts in time of war? I 
dare to affirm that the formation of a steam squadron would give birth to 
more new notions and real improvement than we have had since the lessons 
of the last war. 

** Lastly, and the whole question lies there, let us look across the Chan- 
nel and see what England is doing; let us observe the decision with which 
a country so sagacious and enlightened as to its true interests has thought 
fit to renounce the old instruments of its power and take up a new weapon, 
Assuredly if the maintenance of sailing squadrons is anywhere to be up- 
held, it must be in the councils of the British Admiralty ; enough of pro- 
fit and of glory has been derived from them. But that Board has gone 
with the times, has listened to the suggestions of experience, and has found 
out that ships of the line became useless, when a new naval force, capable of 
doing everything in spite of such vessels, was come into the world. 

** Thus, what does the British government oppose to our fleet in the 
Mediterranean? Three ships of the line: but on the other hand it has 
eleven steam ships, of which nine are first-rates, and this force is sufficient 
to secure the dominion of its flag and the triumph of its policy.” 

Two extraordinary misconceptions, the one as to a matter 
of fact and the other as to a point of naval science, have here 
led the Prince into a very precipitate assertion and a very 
inconclusive piece of reasoning. ‘The first point may be 
briefly set at rest. Nothing can be more unfounded than the 
whole assumption, that the British Admiralty have resolved 
to give up the wooden walls of Old England; and that they 
are prepared to confide the defence of the British flag and of 
the British empire to a steam fleet, however numerous or 
however well appointed. It is highly probable that we have not 
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yet ascertained all the services which steam may render to the 
fleet ; but we have already experienced, especially in the ex- 
pedition up the Yang-tsi-kiang, the signal importance of those 
services. The Admiralty would be most culpable if it did not 
devote a considerable portion of its resources to the creation 
and cultivation of this new arm. For many of the ordinary 
purposes for which vessels of the royal navy are used during 
peace, steamers present the decided advantages of speed, eco- 
nomy and convenience over the larger classes of men-of-war. 
In the Mediterranean, for instance, at the present moment the 
fleet has been reduced to three ships of the line, not, as our 
author has it, because that force is sufficient to oppose to the 
French squadron, but simply because there is nothing in the 
present aspect of affairs which appears to the sober-minded 
people on this side the straights of Dover to menace opposition 
or hostile collision with any foreign power. It is preposterous 
to argue from the particular state of the British navy at a 
time of the most profound peace, what may be the nature of 
the armaments which the energy and experience of this 
country might adopt in the event of a war. But however 
rapid the progress of steam navigation may have been as anovel 
and important branch of the navy, there probably never was 
a period in the history of this country when more constant 
attention was devoted to the whole subject of naval architec- 
ture, or when more new ships of the line were prepared for 
future contingencies. 

Without entering into a minute examination of the present 
strength of our navy in that class of vessels whose inefficacy we 
are supposed to have just discovered, we beg to offer a simple 
list of the line-of-battle ships launched in the last twelve or 
thirteen years, without reckoning those vessels which have 
since been laid down on the same slips. 


1833. Neptune .......0000. (120) London .......0..s00. (92) 
Momarch: ...00000. se. (84) 1841. Trafalgar ............ (120) 
1833. Royal William...... (120) Hindostan........... (80) 
Waterloo ...ccccccses ¢ 3 Collingwood........ (80) 
BNE wacdseresevese (92) 384648. Goliatir ....cccscccees (80) 
1835. Vanguard............ (80) | SE ene (90) 
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Twenty line-of-battle ships, mounting some 1700 guns, are 
a sufficient answer to the alleged conviction on our part, 
“that ships of the line are become useless,” and that we “ re- 
nounce the old instruments of England’s power.” 

The fact thai these vessels are constructed with the greatest 
care and at a vast expense, although the number of our ships 
of the line is already so greatly superior to that of the vessels 
which could under any circumstances be simultaneously put 
into commission, demolishes conclusively the assertion that 
the authorities of this country are disposed to rely on their 
steam force to such an overweening extent as actually to 
abandon the ancient and most powerful defences of our 
empire. 

In hazarding this extraordinary assertion, the Prince de Join- 
ville seems not only to have written in a very remarkable state 
of ignorance as to the well-known activity of our dock-yards, 
but also to have lost sight of the distinctions to be observed 
in naval operations. There can be little doubt that in all 
maritime operations directed against the mouths of rivers, 
harbours, or fortified positions on the coast, steamers will 
prove of conspicuous utility; and vessels of the line may, 
as at Acre, be brought into action as the heavy artillery of 
an army. But in naval warfare on a large and general scale 
these expeditions cease to have the most prominent character : 
the question is to be decided not by a coup de main on the 
coast, or by a blockade, but by the actual command of the sea. 
Our author appears to believe that a fleet of steamers would 
suffice not only to carry on the sudden and predatory sallies 
and attacks which he peculiarly recommends, but to command 
a much wider field of operations. 


«« In the Mediterranean we should reign as masters; we should secure 
our conquest of Algiers, that vast field opened to our commerce and our 
civilization. And then the Mediterranean is too far from England: the 
arsenals of Malta and Gibraltar will never be able to maintain a steam 
fleet, which is so difficult and expensive to provision, and always in danger 
of sinking into inactivity for want of fuel. France is therefore free to act 
victoriously on this theatre: all her projects may be accomplished with 
steam ships, without caring for squadrons of sailing vessels, whose vigi- 
lance will be deceived and whose swiftness will be surpassed.” 


We conclude, indeed we are told by this gallant personage, 
that of “all the projects of France” fighting a general naval 
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action would be the most rash and the most remote; but at 
the same time we must entertain some doubt of the security 
of this dominion of the Mediterranean in the hands of a power 
which should systematically oppose to a well-appointed hos- 
tile fleet nothing but the vessels best fitted to run away from 
it. For we presume that no one will contend that it is prac- 
ticable to arm steam-vessels in such a manner as to encounter, 
with any chance of success, the broadside of a man-of-war. 
These views, therefore, of the Prince are confined to a sort of 
guerilla warfare—sudden, rapid, sometimes brilliant, but al- 
ways indecisive. By all analogy, and by all the rules of the 
military art, such operations, however destructive they might 
prove under certain circumstances to human life and property, 
would have no real effect whatever in determining the result 
or hastening the termination of the war. 

Whatever the effect of such operations might be, the Prince 
admits that they are weapons equally likely to be turned 
against France; and in the very next page to the passage we 
last quoted he says, that “ with a steam navy England is in a 
‘** condition to threaten all the Atlantic coast of France, and 
*‘ even to reign in the Mediterranean by cutting off our com- 
* munications with Algiers and blockading all our ports.” 
These contradictions are the result of a crude theory adopted 
by a very volatile writer. With a steam fleet alone England 
would not be able either to command the Mediterranean or 
to blockade the ports of France; but with a powerful fleet, 
well provided with steam auxiliaries, she would oppose a bar- 
rier quite insurmountable to any steam force that could be 
brought against it. 

The principal object of this pamphlet, however, was not to 
bring forward these speculations, but to demonstrate, that up 
to the present time France has no steam force whatever ca- 
pable of disputing the palm of superiority with any of her 
maritime rivals. According to these statements, which it is 
not our province to call in question, of the forty-six French 
steamers of war now afloat only six can sustain a comparison 
with the steamers of the British navy. The detailed investi- 
gation of the steam forces of France which figures in the ap- 
pendix, is the most carefully executed portion of the Prince’s 
work ; and though it probably exaggerates the darker shades 
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of the picture, it may be useful as a warning to France to be- 
ware of the Forty Thieves. 

Leaving these details, however, which deserve to be perused 
in the original, we turn to the third proposition, which we 
pointed out at the outset as fallacious or worthy of animad- 
version. In this country much astonishment has been ex- 
pressed at the open avowal, by an officer holding the position 
of the Prince de Joinville, of a decided predilection for modes 
of warfare which have commonly been considered as the 
meanest services or the most painful duties to which necessity 
can ever reduce a naval commander or a government. We are 
told with an air of confident exultation that steam gives France 
the power of destroying our security in our insular position,and 
of wounding more deeply than ever our maritime commerce. 
Midnight attacks upon a defenceless coast and a system of 
fugitive privateering are advocated in this pamphlet as a no- 
table acquisition to the naval glory of the author’s favourite 
service. These opinions have been handled by some of the 
English journals with a severity which we cannot think un- 
deserved. We are perfectly ready to accompany the Prince 
in a dispassionate inquiry into the resources of naval war, and 
whatever becomes an accomplished seaman, but we must add 
with the poet— 

«« Who dares do more, is none.” 

It is greatly to be deplored that, from the nature of the ser- 
vice, naval warfare is still very far from being confined within 
the limits which have been assigned to military operations by 
courtesy, civilization and the mutual respect of nations in re- 
lation to private persons and interests. But it will not be 
denied, that the only legitimate object of any particular act 
of violence in warfare is to promote the end of the war by 
a regular and well-combined system of attack. Private in- 
juries and local attacks can seldom have this effect; and 
though it is impossible to prevent them from occurring, 
it is odious to point them out as the principal features of an 
improved system of modern warfare. In most of the wars 
between France and England our superiority on the sea has 
left the French coast open to our attacks,—far more so, we 
venture to aver, than the coast of England is ever likely to 
be, even to the sudden incursions of the Prince de Joinville’s 
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steam frigates. To say the truth, until the latter years of the 
last war, these incursions were of very frequent occurrence ; 
and there is scarcely a cliff on the French coast, from Dun- 
kirk to Antibes, which has not witnessed some attempt of the 
kind. Such attacks, unless when they are supported by a 
competent land force, are to the last degree unprofitable ; they 
aggravate the horrors of war without at all promoting its great 
objects, and they wreak on private heads the blows aimed at 
rival states. Civilization tends, if not to put an end to war 
altogether, at least to substitute the contest of regular forces 
for the cruelties of man ; and we are persuaded that the spirit 
of our times, as well as the nature of modern inventions, would 
tend to discourage rather than to promote the odious practices 
of private warfare. 

It would not be difficult to show that privateering, as car- 
ried on in the French ports, does at least as much injury to the 
naval interests of France as to the commerce of England. 
The men who are allured by the promise of great gains to 
participate in these desperate adventures, are lost to the fleet 
at the very moment when they can least be spared ; and in the 
present state of the maritime population of France there are 
not seamen enough to re-man the fleet and to carry on the 
merchant service even on the most reduced scale. With regard 
to the introduction of steam privateers, we are inclined to 
think that the reasons we have already given—the want of 
fuel on the coast, the high price of iron and the want of prac- 
tical engineers—would present insurmountable obstacles, ex- 
cept in some of the ports, such as Dunkirk, which are more 
favoured in these respects by nature. Nor can we allow our- 
selves to harbour the suspicion, that a great people would 
direct its naval energy to plunder rather than to manful war- 
fare; or that, whilst the French army and the French nation 
are distinguished by an exceeding love of honour and glory, 
their navy should be confined to the inglorious duty of attack- 
ing the defenceless, and enriching itself, not with the trophies 
of war, but with the spoils of trade. 

It bespeaks a singular misconception of the object of mili- 
tary or naval operations, as well as of the nature of commer- 
cial transactions, to endeavour to direct the whole stress and 
energy of the former against the latter. The great fallacy of 
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Napoleon was the notion, that by waging war against the 
commerce of this country he was inflicting upon us certain 
ruin. Meanwhile England, being the sole mistress of the 
seas, monopolized the commerce of the world, and the blows 
inflicted on trade were nowhere more severely felt than in 
the vast dominions of France. It is a narrow and distorted 
view of human affairs to talk of commercial relations as the ap- 
panage of any peculiar nation; for if the ships and manufac- 
tures of England are seen in all the markets of the world, it 
is because in all those markets England is either the best 
customer, or affords the most convenient means of exchange. 
To make war on commerce is to make war, not on England, 
but on the human race; it is to raise armed barriers, not 
against the speculations of a single people, but against the 
necessary interchange of the produce of the world and of man- 
kind; and if such a system of warfare could be successfully 
prosecuted (which it fortunately cannot) the inevitable conse- 
quence would be the relapse of all nations into that state of 
barbarism, from which the extension of their commercial re- 
lations with each other has slowly awakened them. Alas! 
that so much of this barbarism should still prevail in the 
nineteenth century, that men reason on these matters as if 
commerce was not essentially two-fold in its qualities and 
effects, and as if its increase or destruction were not matters 
of universal rather than of national interest. 

Prince de Joinville has, perhaps unconsciously, given a fa- 
tal impulse to these prejudices, and his followers have already 
carried them to the excess of caricature. We have before 
us another pamphlet written by a M. de la Landelle, a re- 
tired officer of the French navy, in which we have read with 
amazement such a passage as the following. We cannot ven- 
ture to present such a rhapsody to our readers in any lan- 
guage but the original, and we leave it without comment to 
their reflections :— 


“« L’Angleterre est dévenue plus vulnérable qu’elle ne le fut jamais. Sans 
un commerce florissant, sans exportations elle ne peut vivre. C’est la que 
git notre véritable, notre unique chance de succés—chance trés grande, il 
faut le dire, si elle n’est pas abandonnée pour |’espoir d’une ruineuse 
victoire en bataille rangée ou pour |’application a la guerre maritime de 
quelque systéme batard. Hors de la guerre de course, de la guerre selon 
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Jean Bart et selon Duguay-Trouin point de salut: telle est du moins 


notre conviction. 
* * * * o * 


** S’il en est ainsi, si nous devons étre boucaniers, flibustiers, corsaires, 
soyons le franchement ; préparons nous dés aujourd’hui & jouir notre réle, 
et 4 faire une guerre 4 mort au commerce anglais. Qu’on tremble de l’autre 
cété du détroit en songeant qu’au premier acte d’hostilité nos rapides cor- 
saires & vapeur prendraient leur vol pour écumer les mers; qu’on tremble 
en songeant que pas une de ces riches cargaisons des Indes et de la Chine 
ne nous échapperait ; que pas un de ces gros batimens qui commercent avec 
la Syrie et l’Egypte [!] ne reviendrait mouiller sous le ciel brumeux de sa 


patrie. 
**Qu’est ce que la guerre? Une immense et formidable spéculation, un 


jeu a quitte ou double, qu’on joue avec du sang et de I’or. 

** Qu’est ce que la paix? La peur de la guerre *.”’ 

And this passes for patriotism ! 

The discussion of the warlike hypothesis to which this 
pamphlet owes its existence has led us to enter more earnestly 
than we had intended into a review of some of its propositions. 
We have not forgotten, though it appears to have escaped the 
recollection of the gallant Prince, that on several of the most 
important occasions of the last thirty years the flags of En- 
gland and France have waved, not in opposition to one an- 
other, but as united in defence of the cause of humanity and 
freedom. If it be needful that we should keep up our naval 
establishments in all their pristine greatness (with a due regard 
to the present pacific state of the world), it is because the in- 
terests of humanity and freedom are never so secure as when 
France and England are united in their defence. In spite 
therefore of the standard of comparison which the Prince has 
thought fit to select, with apparently no friendly spirit towards 
this country, we trust that we may set down his zeal as the 
emulation of a rival, not as the enmity of an adversary. 





* «Réponse a la Note sur l’Etat des Forces Navales de la France, suivie de quel- 
ques Considérations sur la Marine et la Commerce,’ par M. G.de la Landelle, an- 
cien officier de Marine. Paris. 1844. 
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bo 


THE subject of slavery affords a striking proof that truth is 
best elicited by conflict. But for the earnest battle that has 
been fought by slave-traders and slave-owners, many ramifi- 
cations of this important question might have been left 
untraced, to supply hereafter support to theoretical sceptics, 
or an excuse for the dilatoriness of practical speculators on 
the advantages of freedom. As it is, the matter has travelled 
through nearly every possible phase, and we may trust with 
some confidence that it has reached its last. It has passed 
through the hands of casuists in divinity and law, of politi- 
cians and of philanthropists, into those of the economists. 
In the only two empires of Europe that openly base the throne 
of the monarch upon the slavery of the mass of the people, 
arms are entrusted to freemen alone: the Turkish like the 
Russian serf becomes nominally free when he enlists. The 
now important class in every nation which sees that the in- 
fliction of injuries upon the majority of their fellow-citizens 
is a dangerous way of proclaiming the superiority of the ex- 
empted few, insists with daily increasing influence upon the 
public recognition of what has long been acknowledged to be 
the call of duty. But to this influence, which in England 
carried the vast project of the compensation-loan triumphantly 
through every stage of discussion, France and some other 
countries demur. In those countries a shadow of argument 
is still maintained, on the supposition that the abolition of 
predial slavery would prove injurious to certain interests ; and 
these interests, possessing influence both with the legislature 
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and the executive, cannot be set aside without a struggle. 
Religion has been appealed to, eloquence and poetry have 
been exerted, in vain; no one has calculated the economical 
chances, and it seems that no argument will convince that is 
not founded upon considerations of loss and gain. 

We are the better pleased to undertake this part of the 
task, since the manner in which the British Government has 
urged the co-operation of other countries in one of the greatest 
impulses to civilization, has awakened much cavilling. En- 
gland has been accused of wishing to preserve her prominent 
station for wealth, and the power which is gratuitously as- 
sumed to be founded solely upon that wealth, by demanding 
the sacrifice of a rich source of wealth from her neighbours. 
But if it can, be proved economically that free labour is not 
only cheaper but more productive than slave-labour, of course 
what has been demanded is not that slave owning states shall 
sacrifice anything, but that they shall use the most efficacious 
means of drawing out their resources. To those who are 
sceptical about our desire to enrich our rivals, it must be 
consoling to perceive that the real state of the case is not 
much better known in England, and that an outcry is raised 
against the admission of slave-labour produce by many who 
believe it cheaper than that of free-labour produce. We 
cannot prove that this is untrue without lessening the weight 
of many arguments resorted to by Abolitionists. The philan- 
thropist must however, on this occasion, make a sacrifice in 
the cause of humanity: he must choose between two argu- 
ments, one of which is plausible, but is shown to be fallacious 
by the grounds which prove the other to be irrefragable. 

In the first place it is necessary to distinguish clearly be- 
tween the labour that is productive to the employer and that 
which is merely cheap. It is not of course our intention to 
deny that cheap labour may be the source of gain to em- 
ployers; but every tradesman who employs journeymen 
knows that the gain is not measured by the cheapness. Not 
only is one man’s labour more valuable than that of another, 
irrespective of wages, but the improvement in labour conse- 
quent upon the power of exerting intelligence is so great, 
that capable labourers invariably receive high wages, while 
multitudes of their fellows are wretchedly paid. This has 
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been sufficiently established by evidence, given before every 
parliamentary committee that has inquired into the remune- 
ration of labourers for the last twenty years, and was tabu- 
larly exhibited in the excellent Report on the condition of 
the Handloom Weavers. 

We presume it will be allowed that in England it is not 
common to give high wages from mere affection. When, there- 
fore, we see wages vary in the same place from 10s. to 25s. 
per week for hand-weaving, (which is the case in Dublin, in 
Nottingham and in Manchester,) we may presume that there 
are not so many weavers competent to the higher paid work 
as to the ordinary tasks. Ireland is reputed to be less rich 
than England, and yet we find the tabinet-weavers of Dublin 
amongst the best paid weavers. From these facts it appears 
undeniable that whatever superfluity of labourers may be said 
to exist in these islands, there is no superabundance of skilled 
and educated artizans. When therefore we learn from si- 
milar inquiries that many descriptions of factory labour are 
paid higher than hand-labour, we naturally refer the phzno- 
menon to the same cause, and suppose that there are mani- 
pulations which the manufacturer finds it more profitable to 
entrust to men who demand high wages than to others whom 
he could employ on lower terms. The farmer who manages 
large tracts of land, usually hires a skilled ploughman at wages 
approaching to the higher class of factory or of hand-weaving 
wages. It is hence apparent that an intelligent employer 
derives more advantage from dear than from cheap labourers 
in Europe. 

Now the great, the indomitable evil of slavery is, that it can 
only subsist by stifling all appeal to intelligence. A hundred 
men would in no part of the globe submit to be treated as 
brutes by two or three, if they were only able to calculate the 
advantages they had on their side. All economical specula- 
tions, based upon slavery, assume that the muscular labour of 
man (the most inefficient known for great or wearying exer- 
tion) is the most profitable that a master can find. Expe- 
rience however has proved that men can only be used as brutes 
or as mere machines when their minds are degraded by igno- 
rance or by false education. Appeals to reason and religion 
are incompatible with slavery. The work of M. Schelcher 
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affords not only valuable evidence of this as applied to the 
French colonies, but illustrates forcibly the unsoundness of the 
economical view which looks to slavery for industrial gain. 

Society in the rudest state is furnished with two kinds of 
capital, the labour of its members and the field of nature. 
The wealth of a community will be what it appropriates to 
use, but the first use which it makes of the land must. be to 
raise food. A beneficent dispensation of Providence has every- 
where made food one of the easiest things to be procured. In 
the lowest stage of decay, as in the first dawn of cultivation, 
the power which society could exert sufficed to find men food. 
On this point the commencements of ancient and modern 
history agree. Man can always fall back upon the resources 
of the earth, when deprived of the accumulations he may have 
lost, and he will ever find its resources unexhausted, its forces 
undiminished, and all obedient to his earnest application for 
sustenance. 

The possibility of acquiring wealth is founded upon the ease 
with which food is obtained. If the muscular efforts of man 
will support him, which is probably the case in every country, 
each eflort to economize power places so much labour at his 
disposal, which can be used to appropriate other objects. The 
employment of animal power in some laborious agricultural 
processes allows a family to clothe itself. In fertile countries 
animal power permits the accumulation of considerable wealth. 
And although but few countries have seriously studied the ap- 
plication of the natural mechanical and chemical agents to agri- 
cultural industry, yet those who have done so have invariably 
been the most powerful and the most civilized of their time. 

Such were those great eastern empires, Persia, Egypt, India, 
in which civilization was cradled and nursed. The systematic 
irrigation of the land, for which the periodical swell and de- 
cline of the great rivers of India and Egypt offered facilities, 
and which the difference in the level of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates favoured in Mesopotamia, are the earliest instances 
of an application of the natural forces to agriculture ; and, as 
we know, each is recorded by the rise of a mighty empire. 
The acquisition of food was, however, recognized to be matter 
of calculation by the maritime states of the Mediterranean ; 
the Tyrians, Carthaginians, Greeks and Romans, by the aid 
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of their ships were able at an early period to appropriate the 
produce of the most fertile tracts. 

On the development of intelligence generally, which soon 
made them independent of agricultural advantages, the Phee- 
nician and Greek states were founded. We know that Tyre, 
Athens and Corinth, at the acme of their power, depended for 
supplies of grain on the countries bordering on the Black Sea ; 
yet we find no Greek writer complaining of this dependence 
as a national calamity. The legislation of Athens favoured 
the importation of grain from all parts of the Levant and the 
Black Sea,—a measure which sufficed to insure abundance. 
During the Peloponnesian war the crops round Athens were 
frequently destroyed; yet the Athenian statesmen seem only 
to have considered their supremacy at sea and the state of 
the public treasury. 

At a later period we find the most powerful and wealthy 
Italian republics exhibiting a similar independence of agri- 
cultural resources, and retaining importance while they ad- 
hered to it. While Genoa possessed no continental territory 
in Italy but the rock on which the city stands, and Venice co- 
vered only the marshy islands on which she has entailed her 
fame, these two cities ranked amongst the leading powers of 
Europe. 

When Rome, in the zenith of her glory, had made tributary 
the most productive soils to the south and east of the Medi- 
terranean, the supplies of grain for the capital were drawn 
from those parts of the empire. The greater part of these 
were furnished as tribute from the dependent states. Tacitus 
laments that the daily food of the citizens should be exposed 
to the vicissitudes of the sea and the weather. He ought 
rather to have regretted that the demoralized state of the go- 
vernment threatened to rob the tributaries of the good which 
they expected to receive in exchange for their contributions, 
—order, security of life and property, and sound education. 
Had these been assured to them, the citizens need not have 
dreaded loss from the inclemency of the seasons, nor would 
the provincials have repined at the price they paid for such 
advantages. 

The history of tropical agriculture, which forms so remark- 
able a chapter in modern history, leads to the same results, 
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While Spain owned the southern parts of America, Belgians 
and even Germans traded with the products of those coasts. 
The Portuguese carried on distant trade with the aid of Ge- 
noese and Spanish vessels as well as their own. The ships 
of the Hanse towns supplied the Baltic and Russia as well 
from Lisbon as from Bruges. Nowhere could it be shown 
that the possession of the country which produced sugar and 
spices was essential to the enjoyment of those products. 

What lesson is the agriculturist to draw from this alternate 
dependence on, and independence of, supplies of food? What 
does the fact suggest, but that the agriculturist, although in an 
exceptional position, is not independent of the other industrial 
occupations as soon as he aspires to wealth or sway. His call- 
ing may form the base on which the throne of dominion rests, 
but it is not the throne itself. Food is for man a means, and 
not an end. To those who need supplies it is immaterial 
where they are found, and the consumer of food can only be 
tied to any particular source of supply by the bond which all 
producers can offer, that of their own interest. 

If the rudest state of society were the simplest, nothing 
would have been easier than the discovery that the amount 
which society could extract from the storehouse of nature 
depended upon the economy with which the power of 
its members was applied. It would then have been seen 
that abundance of food was essential to the economizing of 
power in other branches of production. But ignorance, 
the root of every social evil, prevented the detection of 
the law to which terrestrial undertakings are subject. It 
was believed—and not only in agriculture—that what was 
at one time found to be advantageous must prove so at 
another. Man’s occupation was supposed to be to subdue 
rather than to utilize the powers of nature,—to counteract 
the law of change, or rather of succession, which the Ruler of 
the universe had laid down. No doubt great triumphs have 
been achieved; glorious records are handed down of suc- 
cess in this unnatural course; traces of mighty works re- 
main as documents of power wielded by kings and na- 
tions, of whom little more is known than that they had the 
power to wield and abused it. No one seems to have drawn 
the fitting lesson from the fact, that of the most civilized 
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countries few stupendous fabrics remain,—that the tendency 
of civilization is to simplify, and to return to the original 
application of power in seeking aid from nature rather than 
opposing her. 

The fact that abundance of food is the source of all other 
wealth, which it furnishes hands and heads to acquire, neces- 
sarily re-acts upon the production of food. The greatest general 
production depending upon the greatest supply of food, it 
follows that food ought economically to be sought where it 
can be had cheapest. In agriculture the possession of food 
allows us to grow materials for clothing. Not only is it more 
advantageous to a country on these terms to transform its 
agriculture from the cultivation of food to that of materials for 
clothing, but the abundance of food is the indispensable con- 
dition of its being possible or profitable to make the change. 
Thus the profit on flax, cotton or silk must stand in a direct 
ratio to the cheapness of wheat, maize and sugar: the cheaper 
these articles of food, the more profit there will be in growing 
the materials for clothing. The same holds good with every 
other branch of industry, building, mining and manufac- 
turing. 

Because the value of every other branch of industry varies 
inversely as that of food, and building, mining and manufac- 
turing returns increase as the price of food declines, the whole 
of a civilized community is in league against the oppressor 
who obstructs the progress so essential to all. Every one is 
instinctively taught to escape from the yoke that prescribes 
uniformity and condemns change. Even the wise agriculturist 
(who sees that the demand for materials of clothing, and for 
delicacies which do not bear long transport, increases as rude 
food cheapens) joins against the general foe. Hence, if he 
were not blind to his interest, he would go with the stream 
and be rich and happy with the rest: his ignorance brings 
on wilfulness and crime; he associates armed and sophis- 
tical supporters in his cause; the result is oppression and 
ultimately—slavery. Slavery is the last relic of heathenism ; 
the slave-owner is not a Christian, nor can any Christian who 
deserves the name be a slave. The perversion of the human 
mind which led to idolatry, could alone have degraded men to 
the pitch that made them tolerate slavery. But the economical 
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view of slavery coincides fully with the moral and religious 
view, which it illustrates and confirms. The economical evil 
of slavery is that it impedes the development of the grand 
source of power, intelligence, because the slave-owner is 
satisfied with the small gain that muscular labour affords. 
For this reason slavery disappears before competition, which 
is the great promoter of intelligence. 

The first blow given to slavery in the west of Europe was 
by the change which contributed most to improve agriculture 
in those parts. It arose from the trade which had gradually 
sprung up amongst the maritime states of the south, and 
which about the end of the fifteenth century began to augment 
the supply of food by importations from tropical climates. 

Rice was probably brought from the East through the Le- 
vant: it does not seem to have been known to the inhabit- 
ants of ancient Europe. The cultivation of this valuable plant 
was first attempted in the low-lands near Verona, by a patri- 
cian of Milan named Theodore Trivulzi, in 1522. Rice yields 
nearly 100 bushels to the acre, when the climate suits it and 


water abounds. We now consume annually 300 millions of 


Ibs. weight of this nutritious grain in Europe. The intro- 
duction of the spices in large quantities produced the first 
change that had any visible effect. Pepper was largely im- 
ported from the East through Lisbon, and afterwards through 
Holland, and was dispersed over the continent with ease, being 
of small bulk. The spices had the effect of rendering many 
new objects of food available, by stimulating the digestive 
powers, and directing attention to improvements both in 


medicine and in cookery. The addition to our stock of 


food in the shape of sugar was for a long time trifling; this 
extract has only lately assumed a prominent feature in our 
supply. 

Of the next addition to our means of subsistence England 
was the agent. ‘The example of the Netherlands and of 
Spain had excited in us the spirit of rivalry, and we shared 
the effects of the abundance which the commerce of those 
countries dispersed. Europe owes the introduction of the 
potatoe to England. The rapid accumulation of our indus- 
trial population dates from the period of the general adoption 
of this valuable plant, which suits our climate and is easily 
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cooked. With the gradual advance of the potatoe in En- 
gland the cultivation of artificial grasses, of turnips, of beet- 
root, became profitable or necessary. Ireland was pressed 
into our service, and now a great deal of the cultivation of 
Holland and Belgium is on English account. France, Spain 
and the West India islands supply us with fruit; and rice 
and sugar, coffee, tea and cocoa have been estimated to add 
a quantity equivalent to five million quarters of barley to our 
annual stock of food*. 

As our wealth and political ascendancy have kept equal 
pace with our manufacturing power thus promoted, it is not 
easy to separate any one stage of progress from the rest, or 
to deny that the whole edifice is founded upon abundant sup- 
plies of food. 

Under the operation of this economical law slavery be- 
came extinct in Europe, wherever the principles of Christi- 
anity and the light of science acquired force, in proportion as 
men were released from the necessity of labouring. Its pro- 
longation in the east of Europe, in Poland, Hungary and the 
agricultural states of Germany, may be ascribed to the con- 
stant wars which prevented those countries from enjoying the 
benefits of trade, as well as to ignorance of the principles of 
industry generally which we have pointed out. The introduc- 
tion of slavery into Russia by the usurper Boris Godunow in 
the sixteenth century stands in near connection with the de- 
struction of Nowgorod and the interruption of three lines of 
trade from the West to the East that had been followed from 
time immemorialf. 

The American slave-trade owes its origin to the burst of in- 
dustrial activity which, at the close of the sixteenth and com- 
mencement of the seventeenth centuries, caused all the islands 
of the West Indies to be occupied for the purpose of cultiva- 
tion. M. Scheelcher shows that at that period the notion did 
not prevail, that Europeans could not be employed in tropi- 
cal agriculture. Sugar was regularly cultivated at Guada- 
loupe in 1644, and at Martinique in 1650. 

“When Martinique, in 1674, was united to the kingdom as a territorial 
possession, the island was in full cultivation, producing tobacco, cotton, 





* Principles of Tariffs, p. 372. 

+ See British and Foreign Review, No. XXIII, Art. I. 
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indigo and sugar. The colonists were composed of two classes; the first 
was formed of the ‘habitants’ who immigrated at their own expense. 
They held the lands that they occupied on rents paid in tobacco, cotton 
and sugar. The second class consisted of poor Europeans, whom the hope 
of making fortunes attracted to the islands. Under the title of ‘ engagés,’ 
they were subject to forced labour for three years on the plantations of co- 
lonists who paid their passage out. On the expiration of their engage- 
ment they generally received gratuitous allotments of land. From these 
details, which can be found in the accounts given by Pére Dutertre and 
Pére Labat, it is evident that the land in the colonies was cleared and brought 
under cultivation by Europeans. From 1625 at St. Christopher, and from 
1635 at Guadaloupe and Martinique, down to 1738, that is to say for a whole 
century, white people and whites from Europe were the workmen on these 
redoubted soils. In the charter establishing the first over-sea French com- 
pany, called the Company of the American Islands, which was created in 
1626, there is no mention of slave labourers; none but Europeans are 
spoken of.” 

Slaves were, however, early added to these contract labour- 
ers from Europe. In 1659 slaves were found at St. Kitts, 
and in 1642 at Martinique. But negro labourers were the ex- 
ception and not the rule, until 1644, when the slave-trade re- 
ceived its first impulse by the establishment of the French 
West India Company, with the monopoly of the traffic be- 
tween Cape Verd and the Cape of Good Hope. Still in 1719 
so few hands were obtained by this means, that the king of 
France ordered the transportation to forced labour in the co- 
lonies of all vagabonds and such as had no fixed occupation 
in the mother-country. These immigrants were treated like 
the contract labourers, between whose condition and that of 
the slaves there was very little difference. It is well known 
that the history of the English colonies attests the adoption 
of the same means employed in succession to secure an abun- 
dance of labour. Perhaps at a time when machinery was in- 
accessible, and poverty as well as suffering was great amongst 
the poor in Europe, it may have appeared no unmerciful al- 
ternative to force those who had a prospect of starving at 
home to labour where at least they found food. 

The experience of those times is valuable, as throwing light 
upon the fallacy of the common notion that the climate of the 
Antilles is especially fatal for Europeans. 

“Ts the climate of the Antilles as bad as its reputation? We have rea- 
son to doubt the fact. The vapours from the ocean collected around the 
heights, and the woods that cover them, occasion constant rain, which, 
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uuited with the rays of a burning sun, keep up an excessive moist heat. 
The moist atmosphere, by relaxing the muscular fibres, certainly has great 
influence on the bodies of Europeans who arrive. The sudden transition 
from the dry and cold atmosphere in which they have lived to this atmo- 
sphere must act directly upon the organs, but the effect produced is only 
a fatal disturbance when they do not know how to prevent its dangers. 

“Human life is shortened in the colonies by three principal causes, de- 
bauchery, timidity and ignorance of the hygienic precautions indispensable 
in those climates. 

“Those who immigrate neglect the means of accustoming the body to 
the new temperature in which they have to move. Instead of keeping up 
an equal flow of perspiration, the heat drives them to seek currents of air, 
which the houses are constructed to admit with the aid of the sea breezes ; 
the pores are closed, the perspiration stopped brings on pleurisy. ‘They 
die, and the climate is accused of being pestilential.”’ 

The same results are experienced in Italy, and all parts of 
southern Europe, by those who are not sufficiently protect- 
ed against change of temperature. It is well known that 
want of due precaution is the cause of the annual slaughter 
which the cultivation of the Campagna of Rome inflicts upon 
the population of the adjacent mountains. We meet the 
malaria-fever again in the badly drained Maremme along the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, and in a modified shape in 
places where drainage is neglected in England. Nor can it 
be observed without surprize that our modern physicians, 
skilful as they have shown themselves in the treatment of the 
digestive organs, should have so much neglected the cutane- 
ous affections. The warm bath of the oriental nations is re- 
garded in western Europe as a luxury to be easily dispensed 
with. Even at Rome itself the ruins of vapour-baths, which 
record the prevalence of bathing in antiquity, seem never to 
have awakened attention in a city that is crowded with richly 
endowed hospitals. In our own colonies the yellow fever, 
which is but an aggravated malaria-fever, is neither antici- 
pated nor alleviated by the use of vapour-baths. 

In addition to this neglect, we find the error prevalent that 
spirituous drinks are necessary to stimulate the stomach when 
the body is suffering under apparent laxity. Of the effects 
of these two injurious habits M. Schelcher finds a striking 
illustration in the hospital at Jamaica. 


“Under pretext of keeping the soldiers out of the town they are placed 
in barracks some miles distant. They come into town during the day and 











































































570 The French Slave Colonies. 
drink rum to the last moment of their leisure, run to be back in time, arrive 
heated and answer to their names. They then take off their coats to cool 
themselves, catch cold, and the next morning find themselves dying. They 
are carried to the hospital. But where has this magnificent hospital that 
cost 180,000/. been built? At Fort Royal, ona tongue of land that closes 
the roads, surrounded with stagnant water and marshes, that make it the 
most unhealthy spot in the colony. The patient transported thither dies 
the day after—from the climate ! 

«‘ When we visited the hospital a regiment that had just arrived filled all 
the beds and sent daily five dead to the burial-ground.” 


Under such circumstances mortality must be great amongst 
blacks as well as whites. The hardships of the field-labourer 
cannot however be estimated from the mortality of the sol- 
diery. Exposed all day to the sun in the plantations, his pores 
are opened,’ and he is still more subject to take cold from 
the refrigerating breezes of the evening, to admit which the 
houses of the white population are all adapted. Perhaps 
dearly bought traditional experience makes the blacks cower 
in low dark huts, whose crowded inmates at night preserve a 
warm temperature at the cost of the respiratory organs. M. 
Scheelcher thus describes the dwellings of the negroes in the 
French Islands. 


“The huts of the negroes are without any aperture, excepting a little 
door which never exceeds four feet in height, and are plunged in constant 
darkness. It was with a great deal of trouble that we persuaded women 
in childbed, who were stifling on their mattrasses, to let in a little air and 
light. They say the negro likes the dark; we put no faith in the asser- 
tion. It is a habit contracted in slavery, and participates more of slave 
nature than of human nature. It is easy to conceive their desire to with- 
draw, even for the few hours that they can command, from the master’s in- 
quisition. Several inhabitants were very cautious in bringing us into the 
dwellings of the slaves, because the blacks do not like to see white people 
in them. ‘ Zié bequés boulé dos negues.’ The white man’s eye burns the 
negro, says one of the colonial proverbs.” 


The nakedness of the blacks in the French colonies is shown 
by our author to proceed from the all-depressing cause that 
paralyzes improvement. 


««The extreme heat of the climate cannot serve as an excuse for those 
who tolerate such disorder amongst their slaves. The habitation of M. 
Dupuy at Maronba, where the slaves are well dressed because the master 
attends to it, and the protracted use of worn-out shirts, are proofs that the 
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black has not the peculiar taste or nakedness that has been ascribed to 
him, and that with care he could be rendered less disorderly. But what 
habits the people under his power may acquire, is the last thing that the 
planter cares about. He only sees, he can only see, instruments of labour 
in the negroes, and provided that they make plenty of sugar for him, he is 
content and does not trouble himself about the rest ; on the contrary, the 
less his slaves are removed from the condition of brutes, the less they are to 
be feared, the less worthy of liberty will they appear.” 


This is the true way of stating the question. Regarded as 
a part of the planter’s live stock, employed only in work requir- 
ing muscular labour, it must better answer the planter’s pur- 
pose to keep his labourers in the condition of brutes than to fit 
them for work requiring intelligence, skill and moral energy. 
We may assume that, for the purpose of securing the employ- 
ment of his muscular power in any particular direction, it is 
prudent to degrade the slave as low as can be effected. There 
ean be no other plea for the barbarism of such degradation 
than that the master gains by it. This our author denies, and 
he has furnished us with the experience of the French planters 
in detail, which we shall endeavour to condense for the sake 
of presenting a concise view of the subject. 

The slave being an object of fixed capital, the durability of 
the investment ought to be a primary consideration. But the 
expense of supporting and taking care of a living animal de- 
tracts from the return obtained from his work. On large estates 
a uniformity of food and clothing is of course found insepa- 
rable from the regularity requisite to control the expenditure. 

“The slave has a right to two pounds of salt-fish and two measures of 
cassava flour per week; this is called the ‘ordinary.’ On some estates 
the planter’s liberality adds a portion of salt or of rice, to which he is not 
bound by law. This forms the negro’s nourishment from first to last. 
Such an uniform diet is an inevitable consequence of the slave system. It 
must suit all stomachs; to vary is out of the question. Habit has come 
to the aid of the master, and blacks and whites like the salt dishes. The 
slave can however unfortunately not vary at will like his master, and phy- 
sicians have ascribed the chief mortal disease with which the blacks are 
attucked to the unvaried use of salt-fish. This disease, called in the An- 
tilles ‘ Mal d’Estomac,’ on account of the derangement in the digestive 
organs that accompanies it, seems to be the same that European physicians 
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call ‘ Chlorosis.’ 


A skilful farmer will bestow some attention on the food 
of his horses and oxen ;—the slave is supposed not to need 
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such care. But the law enjoins, as a counteracting provision, 
that some land shall be left to the blacks to be cultivated as 
gardens. These are now, by prescriptive custom, assumed 
to be ceded to the occupiers, who leave them as heritages to 
their children or friends. We see that the slightest participa- 
tion in the rights of humanity makes a degraded population 
dangerous: they encroach immediately on rights which in 
another state of society would be considered sacred. 

“« M. Latuillerie (of Lamentin, Martinique) found a large plot of garden 
land run into waste on his return from a long voyage. The negroes had 
neglected it, in order to cultivate the cane-grounds which he had left at 
their disposal. But even in this state the owner could not claim pos- 
session of the garden, and was only able to take it into cultivation on the 
express stipulation that he would provide another on the first demand. 
Some planters have not the enjoyment of a single fruit-tree on their 
‘habitations,’ because tradition has established that this or that tree 
belongs to certain negroes. Nor can they expect ever to recover them, 
because the slave when dying leaves his tree like the rest of his property 
to somebody. The Creoles interfere so little with this singular right that 
has grown up amongst them, that we saw a lady renounce the possession 
of an ‘ avocatier’ planted at her door; the owner, who chanced to be an 
eccentric character, bluntly refused even to sell her any of its fruit. But 
the capricious old slave is very much attached to this mistress, and has 
promised to leave her all he possesses in his will.”’ 

Large mango and other fruit-trees, tabooed by this strange 
right, are obliged to be left in the midst of cane-grounds, 
where their shade is most injurious to the crop. Who will 
venture to remove them? and who will explain the strange 
anomaly, that men who are thus able to enforce the sanctity 
of property are not able to cause their personal liberty to be 
respected ? 

The French colonial law prohibits any detraction from the 
“ordinary ” food furnished to the slave on account of his 
working on Saturdays and Sundays in his garden. But the 
time thus allowed to the slave is paid for by him willingly on 
account of the profit the garden affords, and a whole or half 
day’s ordinary is the composition generally submitted to. 
The supplementary charges of the garden, trees, and hospital, 
of the cost of clothing, and altogether of maintaining slaves in 
old-age and infancy, are probably the reason that the “ ordi- 
nary” cannot be made so nourishing as it ought to be. The 
calculation must however be a close one, when there can be any 
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doubt whether the planter is wise in giving his slaves whole- 
some or unwholesome diet. 

The means of urging slaves to work likewise contrasts for- 
cibly withthe mode of training adopted with beasts. The whip 
—that degrading implement of torture—is acknowledged by 
M. F. Patron, member of the council in Guadaloupe, in an 
official report, to be in constant use during the working hours. 
The law regarding its use was fixed by the Royal Court of 
Cayenne, in 1840, as follows :— 

“‘ Considering that the local regulation of 1777, and the colonial ordi- 
nances of 1825 and 1826, which limit the number of stripes to twenty-five, 
are applicable only to the municipal police, and have no application in the 


police of the habitations, whatever number of strokes may be deemed ad- 
visable is henceforward left to the arbitrary decision of the magistrates.” 


Under these considerations an accused individual was cen- 
sured, but not punished, for having inflicted at one time, 
on a woman sixty-six years old and mother of eleven children, 
five stripes for not answering when the list was called,—nine 
for abusing, and twenty-nine for menacing, the overseer. 

M. Scheelcher was present at the flogging of a negro, and 
gives a warm expression to the feelings of disgust which the 
scene excited, notwithstanding that the crime was one which 
deserved severe punishment, and the overseer moderated his 
stripes in the presence of a stranger. He felt as we do on 
reading his description. The knowledge that custom has 
sanctioned the use of this torture on slight occasions, that 
the legal restrictions on its employment are few and difficult 
to enforce, weakens our abhorrence of the crime committed. 
The colour of the slave, his defenceless position, his igno- 
rance, the absence of all consoling objects of contrast in the 
back-ground, invest him with a claim to our compassion. 


“The man was laid upon a ladder on the ground, his arms and his legs 
being stretched out at full length. His body was carefully adjusted, an in- 
dispensable precaution, lest by his movements he should expose any part of 
the bowels to the stroke of the whip. Being thus fastened and naked, the 
infliction of the punishment commenced. The instrument is a whip with 
a short handle and a long lash, each blow of which made a great noise. 
Were the blows moderated in consequence of the presence of a stranger? 
We may believe so, for the sufferer made but a slight movement under 
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them, and uttered no cry, save the ignoble petition,—‘ Pardon, master! 
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The reason why the author supposed the severity of the 
blows to have been moderated in his presence was, that from 
the books of the estate of La Monte, in the same island, he 
had copied the following medical reports of the condition of 
negroes that had been flogged. The reader will recollect 
that these are occurrences of very recent date. 


“The report regarded the condition of a negress and her daughter who 
had complained of excessive punishment. ‘ She had received fifteen to 
twenty blows of the whip, which had caused a continuous wound on the 
left side two lines deep and three inches long.’ The woman was declared 
incapable of being removed. ‘The girl had received twelve to fifteen blows 
that are in a fair way of healing.’ In Brafin’s case, mentioned above, two 
doctors reported respecting the female Marie Josephe ; Dr. Frasque states, 
‘sixteen or twenty contusions, with excoriation ;’ Dr. Reignier, ‘ twenty 
wounds, partly healed, partly in suppuration.’ Respecting Jean Louis 
Dr. Reignier reports, ‘eighteen to twenty excoriations, in part scarred 
over.” And yet Brafin in neither case had exceeded the legal number of 
stripes.” 


The precision with which the overseer performs his hateful 
office reminds us of the descriptions of the murderous ap- 
plication of the Russian knout. But in the colonies the hor- 


rors that are common in Russia, where the victim frequently 
expires under the blows of the executioner, are averted by 
the absence of that cordial understanding which prevails in 
Russia between the government and the subordinate autho- 
rity. 

This evidence confirms the truth of the well-known asser- 
tion, that we can as little pretend to regulate the use of the 
whip as of the dagger by legislation. Yet these instances 
do not seem to have been selected by M. Scheelcher for the 
purpose of holding up the planters to odium or contempt ; 
he takes every opportunity, on the contrary, of doing justice 
to their good intentions, and impartially details the indul- 
gences and acts of kindness that ameliorate the condition 
of their slaves. We have seen that rights of property meet 
with some respect, and are even allowed an anomalous ex- 
tension. The law has interfered, though timidly, to limit the 
extent of punishments and to prescribe a regular provision 
for the diet of the slaves. But justice, when precarious and 
arbitrary, loses its virtue; and customs prevail in the French 
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colonies which betray rather a necessity for control over 
the acts of the planters, than any dependence placed upon 
them. 

One means of exercising such control is not peculiar to the 
West,—it is unhappily too well known nearer home. By 
alarming a district with incendiary fires, attention is enforced 
to complaints and a stop is put to persecution. Another 
check upon injustice is peculiar to the colonies—at least as a 
recognized weapon—poison. The ordinary mode of expressing 
discontent at those proceedings of the master which violate 
the eccentric code of rights, is by poisoning the cattle on an 
estate. Ifa new overseer exceeds the measure of despotism 
that is tolerated,—if the little properties ceded or accumulated 
are encroached upon,—if the owner of a plantation under- 
takes anything likely to change a state of things under which 
the negroes are contented,—his cattle are seized with convul- 
sions, or droop and die slowly. On examining the entrails, 
they are found to be poisoned. 

One planter orders a patch of grain to be harvested by his 
slaves which had been cultivated by free negroes, on the under- 
standing that they were to share in the produce. The slaves 
do the work without a murmur, but the master loses some 
oxen and mules by poison. No calculation is made of the 
master’s right to employ the slaves in one part of the estate 
instead of another. They fancy they are injured: remon- 
strance would be rebellion,—vengeance can be inflicted with 
impunity. The master is often in doubt as to the cause of the 
attack made on his stables by this secret and terrible enemy. 
If he declares his ignorance and professes to institute inquiry, 
the name of the obnoxious person or act is revealed to him in 
the songs which the negroes improvise at their work. 

With some negroes the passion for poisoning becomes a 
species of monomania: they poison a bullock or a mule even 
for its beauty, or for anything about it that attracts attention. 


“* Some negroes have been taken whose rage for poisoning had attained 
a perfect monomania. One declared that he killed bullocks, as the white 
man killed quails, out of caprice, from fancy, without having anything to 
complain of or to avenge. This depraved taste had in it something ana- 
logous to that of civilized people for the chase. He felt as much pleasure 
in seeing the cattle fall under his well-calculated doses, as a sportsman 
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can feel when he drops his bird with a clever shot. What intellectual de- 
gradation is required to cause such aberrations of mind! Horrible as they 
are, can any one feel astonished at hideousness in the fruits of a tree called 
Slavery? ”’ 

Amongst other poisoning anecdotes, one is related of a 
master who, having announced his intention of quitting the co- 
lony for Europe, had three horses in his own stable poisoned. 
The criminal was discovered: it was a servant of his house, 
with whom he had been nursed, and on whose fidelity he 
had placed implicit reliance. ‘ What, wretch, you have been 
the traitor !” said the master.— Well, master, you were going 
“away without me; that was too grievous, and I did what 
** I have done to retain you,” was the reply. 


“‘ It is an indisputably established fact that poison is often resorted to by 
the slave as the means of manifesting his attachment to his master. We 
are enabled to quote a very curious instance that illustrates the habit. 
M. Lherie, a proprietor at St. Anne’s (Guadaloupe), declares his intention 
of quitting the island for France. The next day ten bullocks of the habi- 
tation die. He was liked, he understood the hint, declared that he would 
remain ;—the mortality stopped. The voyage was however indispensable, 
he prepared everything silently, and the day before his departure he assem- 
bled the ‘atelier.’ ‘ My friends,’ said he, ‘I must leave you, but I shall 
be back in ten or twelve months, and during my absence nothing shall be 
changed in the management of the estate. I promise you this upon my 
honour; will you consent to my departure?’ They express their sorrow 
in a thousand different ways; he goes, and not a bullock, not a mule is 
touched. What a state of society, when property is obliged openly and 
on equal terms to treat with the dread of poison! 

“ Another fact :—since M. Claveau of Guadaloupe has been in Europe 
the huts of his negroes have been set on fire ten times. The attorney is a 
humane man whose reputation for mildness of demeanour is well esta- 
blished,—of what use is it? Two or three negroes—perhaps only one— 
like the master better, and think they will oblige him to return by these 
fires. Slavery alone can produce these anomalous phenomena.” 


Thus in slavery even the kindlier impulses are the agents 
of death ; its blighting influence turns the blessing to a curse. 

It is not usual to find single slaves poisoners. They do 
not poison to avenge their private injuries. But the negroes 
of a whole estate agree to a secret organization, for control- 
ing those who injure them as a body. Thus a kind of free- 
masonry is established between the discontented on all estates, 
and a power is constituted, not only terrible to those against 
whom it purports to be directed, but even to the individuals 
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who form its members and are its agents. The association is 
clothed with inexplicable and undefined power to overcome 
opposition and to punish disobedience, like the secret tri- 
bunals of the middle ages. The state of things being one that 
rejects an appeal to common sense, to religious and to moral 
feelings, the semblance of order is only maintained by the aid 
of an equally irrational corrective. 


** Little is known respecting the poisons used on these occasions. 
Negroes have resisted both temptations and tortures, which have been un- 
sparingly applied to draw the secret from them. 

“The description of poison most in use at Martinique is arsenic. How 
do the slaves procure it? It is believed that a branch association at St. 
Pierre obtains from the sailors this deadly article of commerce. The ne- 
groes, but especially those of Guadaloupe, have great knowledge of the 
properties of herbs of the country, from which they extract poison in 
powder or in a liquid shape, slow or immediate in effect, and which 
scarcely leaves a trace. * * * Some of the substances employed are known: 
the plant vulgarly called ‘ Brinvilliers,’ the root of the rose-apple, etc.; but 
our knowledge is extremely limited, and the toxicology of the Antilles re- 
mains to be written, and would be very interesting to science.” 


From these details some idea may be formed of the rate of 
wages paid for slave-labour. The negro receives food suffi- 
cient to support life, the use of a garden, with the Saturday 
to cultivate it, a cottage, medical attendance and medicines 
at need; and under a good social organization in the climate 
of the Antilles, this ought to secure him a comfortable exist- 
ence. Those who are industrious not only live well but acquire 
wealth. But the fault lies altogether in this social organi- 
zation, which makes comfort the exception and not the rule 
with the negro, and imposes heavy exactions on the master, 
by which neither party is benefited. So far from being able 
to turn the labour thus paid for to any use he may desire, we 
see him confined to the strict limit of usage, which constitutes 
a prescriptive right that he dares not violate. Nay, the 
boundaries of right and wrong being obliterated by his 
very position, his feelings, however benevolent, are weakened 
and controlled by the timidity of those in whom suffering 
has extinguished confidence. The profits of sugar plantations 
ought surely to be high when they can afford such wages ! 

The negro protests in another manner against that element 
in his relation to his master, which some may think of secon- 
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dary importance, where food and clothing are provided for 

him:—he seeks to escape from his yoke, however light, and 

however hopeless the prospect that presents itself to him 

in freedom. One source of loss to the planter is desertion. 
The runaway is called a Maroon, and experience has classed 
the slaves who are addicted to this unwelcome indulgence of 
their feelings under three heads. In this classification, strange 
to say, account is taken of the moral and intellectual faculties 
even of a slave. 

The first class of maroons is composed of men of energetic 
character, who never can be broken in to the discipline of the 
*‘ atelier,’—men to whom privation and hardship are sport, 
but who resent the least constraint imposed on their will. 
Such are searcely ever recovered when they flee: they me- 
ditate the project long and carefully, and when they disappear 
their route is secured by accurate calculations of time and 
distance, and aided by land-marks, in a manner that baffles 
all attempts at pursuit. They attach themselves generally to 
the small camps of fugitives which M. Scheelcher tells us are 
a characteristic feature of slave-owning islands. 

‘‘The English colonies are now for ever freed from this danger, threat- 
ening a fresh eruption of barbarians. The fugitives from slavery who lived 
concealed in the woods, reappeared on the proclamation of their freedom. 
Liberty makes no maroons. In our colonies and in Cuba there is always 
a nucleus of these lost members of society, which the united efforts of the 
planters and of the authorities are not able to destroy. At the present 
moment the number of fugitive slaves at Guadaloupe is estimated at fifteen 
hundred, and at Martinique they are said to amount to two thousand. 
They inhabit the larger woods. Separated into small encampments of 
eighty, a hundred, and one hundred and fifty, rarely two hundred, they fix 
themselves in the summits of inaccessible rocks, and, under the guidance 
of some more or less despotic leader, lead the lives of savages with their 
wives and children. * * * * The first step taken by the whites who get 
upon the track of one of these camps is to destroy the fields of grain and 
yams, cut down the bananas and burn the huts that they discover. 
The camp thus attacked, after some of its members have been killed, plunges 
into the obscurity of some yet virgin forest, and the labour of pursuer and 
pursued begins afresh. They are finally discovered, because they cannot 
create a desert around them ; but they display the greatest address in pre- 
venting surprises. Their place of abode is singularly well chosen; its 
approaches are beset with deadly snares, and the difficulty of meeting them 
united has made it generally necessary to wait until some leader of talent 
induces them to become aggressors, and thus brings on a sanguinary and 
decisive conflict.” 
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The second class of maroons seem to be more actuated by 
caprice than the former. When the vague fancy for roaming 
is satisfied, the negro of this class resorts to some neighbour- 
ing planter and solicits a recommendation to the mercy of his 
master, which it seems that custom does not allow the neigh- 
bour to refuse. The third and most pitiable class is composed 
of those timid creatures who tremble at the horrors of even 
legal punishments, or who faint under the oppression of field- 
labour. Their flight is unpremeditated and unassisted. After 
a few days passed in the bush, in mortal agony and destitu- 
tion, the unhappy trembler is found by the planter or his 
trackers, and expiates under fearful tortures his want of 
courage and endurance. A new species of marooning has 
been created by the enfranchisement of our colonies. Not- 
withstanding the confidence with which the French and 
Spanish planters proclaim the improbability of their slaves 
taking refuge in the British islands, it is certain that numbers 
escape thither, and that ‘the troops of the line are harrassed 
“ by the severe duty of guarding the coasts in conjunction 
“ with the colonists.” M. Scheelcher estimates the number 
of slaves that had escaped from Martinique and Guadaloupe 
alone, up to 1842, at five thousand. 

It would have been incorrect to include under the head of 
wages, the loss to which the planter is exposed from the 
practise of marooning, as well as the expense of precautions 
and endeavours to recapture the fugitives. These charges 
properly belong to a distinct item of outlay,—his fixed capital. 
The master has a double stake in his slave,—the profit which 
he hopes to make by his aid in the undertaking generally, 
and the interest of the money invested as stock in his pur- 
chase. ‘The escape or the death of a slave cannot be strictly 
said to raise wages, but the capital of the planter is dete- 
riorated to the extent of the value of the lost negro. It would 
appear that persons who need no such investment of capital 
must have an advantage over those who have to recover both 
the investment and its interest from the labour of the slave, 
in addition to any profit; nor can it easily be shown to be 
otherwise. But there are other points to be considered be- 
fore the position of the slave-owner at the present day can 
be fully stated. 
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It may be said, that the money invested in slaves differs 
from the fixed capital invested in buildings and machinery, 
inasmuch as the first-named property possesses a power of 
reproduction which cannot be attributed to the two last. The 
purchase of a number of slaves seems to insure to the master 
a stock of labourers, increasing in number with every genera- 
tion, at the sole outlay of the original purchase-money. It 
will be worth while to inquire into the foundation upon which 
this calculation rests. 

One of the most valuable physiological principles that has 
been established of late is, that the promiscuous intercourse 
of the sexes is inimical to fecundity. We are indebted for this 
fact, which rests at present purely on observation, to the pa- 
tient inquities of philanthropists. Coupled with another 
striking fact which statistical researches confirm,—viz. the 
equal division of the population of every country, where no 
remarkable disturbing causes intervene between the two 
sexes,—it places the beneficent effects of the institution of 
marriage in the clearest light. We know of no state, savage 
or civilized, of whose polity marriage in some form does not 
form a part. Any infringement of this natural law is punished 
in proportion to the licence admitted, and the decline of the 
Mahomedan states in Europe and Asia can be chiefly traced 
to the fundamental error of polygamy. Marriage is however 
incompatible with slavery. How can the man who dares not 
lift his hand in his own defence protect the chastity of his wife 
and daughters? It would be absurd to reason on the possi- 
bility of marriage being respected under such circumstances ; 
facts show that it is not respected. 

«* What degree of modesty can exist amongst women, what continence 
can be expected from men, where a master by a sign can cause an unmar- 
ried girl to lie down and present her naked body to the eyes and the whip 
of his overseer? But not the master alone can do this. The attorney, 
the bailiff, the overseer have all the same power; the latter being a slave 
has the passions of a slave, however his intellect may have raised him above 
his fellows. There are therefore four men on every estate who have the 
privilege of exposing females naked at any time to the eyes of the assem- 


bled plantation. 
‘‘ THERE DOES NOT EXIST IN FRANCE A SINGLE ASSOCIATION OF FE- 


MALES FOR THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.” 


This is the most severe remark in M. Scheelcher’s work. 
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The freedom of colonial manners is notorious, and no di- 
stinction of races is observable amongst those who practise it. 
This our author partly explains by the early intercourse of 
free natives with slaves, who are entrusted with the formation 
of the habits of children. It is partly excused by the defi- 
cient religious and moral instruction prevalent in the com- 
munity at large. But whatever its cause, its effects must 
be the same there as elsewhere; and where marriage is not 
respected, population cannot increase. The French statistical 
accounts show an increase in the population of the islands for 
several years; but they do not give us the numbers of the 
imported slaves, and we cannot believe that, under the mildest 
form of slavery in the West Indies, population can increase 
without extraneous help. 

Some proprietors at Guadaloupe, who desired to found 
the prospect of a succession of labourers upon this only pos- 
sible basis, have recently given dowries of 150 francs, with 
a sum to defray the expenses of the marriage, to slaves who 
agree to settle. M. Scheelcher saw twenty-two establishments 
of negro families on an estate of M. Gradis. The entire num- 
ber of slaves on this estate is two hundred and twenty, and 
the children under fourteen are stated to be eighty-five in 
number, which for twenty-two couples would be a fair pro- 
portion, but for sixty couples would be very little. And yet 
this estate is noticed by our author as singularly favoured 
in the number of children. So little, however, have the 
true principles of population been appreciated in the co- 
lonies, that marriage has been usually discouraged. A Spanish 
planter declared that he should not like to have negroes mar- 
ried, because he could not then with a quiet conscience 
separate the couples. The “Black Code” which is in force in 
the colonies prohibits the celebration of marriages without the 
consent of the masters. The Dutch Code imposes a fine of 
500 piastres, and threatens with the loss of his place the 
clergyman who shall marry slaves! It did not therefore sur- 
prize us to find in a recent account of Surinam, in the Dutch 
language, the decrease of the slave population assumed at 
two per cent. annually. 

But the additional expense incurred by planters who desire 
their slaves to marry is not the only deduction from their pro- 
fits when children are born, The negress who declares herself 
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pregnant does not work like the rest. For fifty or sixty days 
after her confinement she does absolutely nothing ; she remains 
in her hut and receives the ‘ ordinary.’ She is considered to 
be nursing for a full year, and goes to work an hour later re- 
turning an hour earlier, than the others. These humane cus- 
toms seem to be generally observed, although some glaring 
exceptions are recorded. In the French colonies, therefore, 
the children of slaves are a burden to their masters. 


** It is so true that humane precautions are general, that the fecundity 
of female slaves is a very great burthen, I may say a calamity, for the less 
wealthy landowners. They cannot force the pregnant or nursing mother to 
work, for fear of losing her. They must submit, willingly or unwillingly, to 
the loss of her labour, and the fruit is too long in maturing to return them 
a profit. : 

“Of all the errors pointed out in the English apprenticeship plan, the 
most grievous was that the planters, knowing they were to lose their control 
over the negroes after a term of years, were not afraid to force their women 
to continue labouring while nursing. The women on their part endeavoured 
to take advantage of the unsettled state of things to excuse their doing 
nothing.” 

From the following statement, ascribed to M. Moreau de 
Jonnes, and quoted in a report of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
no increase in the slave population seems probable from this 
natural source. 


“«Slave-population of the French colonies according to the census of 
1838 :— 


PIES datcansiseccacisseces siiaicadeiian nen ee ee erat 76,517 
SINE cncocsnvamnnscnnsanmecsstmsiecnaaeene seeetaons 93,349 
RENEE ciiiiichncndmnesennnecnans ciaaiiiaiani ennemaniatias 15,751 
SU cccniecnncmebtiiigienies pecemeeeelien ndeeitigbadiees 66,163 











Emancipations in 1839 (average).........sss0+ 1,800 
Excess of deaths over births ......eseceececees 1,400 

3,200 

Slave population, 1840  .........see00 eee 248,580 
Emancipations in 1840 (calculated) ......... 1,800 
Excess of deaths over births ......sseceseeeees 1,400 

— 3,200 

Slave population, 1841 ..... ectendeesebive 245,380 
Emancipations in 1841 (calculated) ......... 1,800 
Excess of deaths over births ...ec0...seesse00. 1,400 

— 3,200 


Slave population in January 1842 ...... 242,180 
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‘A late account states the slave population of these colonies to number 
249,511.” 

Let us cast a glance at the state of the slave-market whence 
the planter hopes to recruit his stock. 

The reports from the African coast are so unsatisfactory, 
that little can be gleaned from them to warrant a conclusion 
relative to the decrease of the slave-trade. We are told of 
settlements for the reception and sale of negroes that were 
destroyed at Gallinas, Pongas and Bissao in Africa in 1840, 
and that fewer slavers were captured in 1841 than in 1840; 
there having been only twenty-two captures in the latter year, 
while twenty-nine ships were taken in the former. The de- 
crease that might be inferred from this circumstance is appa- 
rently confirmed by a statement of Lord Aberdeen to Parlia- 
ment, according to which, the number of slaves imported 
into Cuba is said to have decreased rapidly during the last 
four years,—having been in 1837, 40,000; in 1839, 25,000; 
in 1840, 14,470; in 1841, 11,857; and in 1842 only 3150. 
But both the letters of our Brazilian and Cuban consuls, as 
well as the correspondence of the watchful Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, warn us against drawing hasty inferences from these 
returns. Although partly driven from the Havana by Mr. 
Turnbull’s vigilance, aided by the presence of some cruisers, 
the slave-trade is known to have increased in other parts of 
the island. At Matanzas, where it seems we have no consul, 
the traffic is on the increase. That there must be other un- 
guarded parts of the island where negroes are both landed 
and shipped is certain, since the existence of an organized 
slave-trade between Cuba and the Mississippi has been proved 
through the exertions of the Anti-Slavery Society. 

Our consuls in the Brazilian ports have not only designated 
new landing-places to which traders resort, but complain of 
the scanty number of cruisers on that station, which leaves 
the traffic to be carried on with comparative impunity. To the 
same cause the diminished number of captures has been as- 
cribed. The general impression is, that the trade is aug- 
menting instead of declining. We mention this principally 
to show that it is impossible to estimate the annual exporta- 
tion of slaves from Africa. The difficulties thrown in the way 
of the trade only serve to make those who carry it on the 
2Q2 
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more cautious, and in some degree to give it an indirect instead 
of adirect course. Thus, besides the traffic already mentioned 
between Cuba and the Mississippi, the Canary and Cape de 
Verd Islands are now the seats of a slave-trade that has at- 
. tracted the notice of our consuls. 

The friends of humanity must be grateful for the exertions 
which, even in this slight degree, have rendered the transport 
of negroes to America more difficult and more costly. They 
must indulge the hope that the Government will proportion its 
exertions to the exigencies of the case: no item in a budget 
would be so popular as the sum required to defray the cost of 
efficient and numerous cruisers off the African and Ame- 
rican coasts. The indirect course which the trade has now 
taken shows that, if it is expedient to employ small cruisers 
on the African coast, these ought if possible to be steamers, 
and to be well supported. The necessity of intercepting the 
larger vessels in which the slaves are reshipped from the Cana- 
ries and Cape de Verd islands, is evidently as great as ever, 
and requires a more efficient force on the Brazilian coast than 
has of late been stationed there. Great praise is due to the 
unrelaxed efforts of the Anti-Slavery Society, for the clear 
light in which their last Report places this part of the impor- 
tant cause they have taken in hand, and which is more easily 
traced in their publications than in the official reports. 

One great point has been gained,—the slave-trade is dis- 
avowed by all civilized states ; and if they do not themselves 
rigorously fulfil every clause of the treaties they have en- 
tered into, yet they are disarmed by those treaties, and can- 
not resent any prudent interference on our part to carry them 
out. By judicious precautionary measures, the risk and ex- 
pense might be so much increased that slave-traders would 
give up a branch of industry in which the profits were 
trifling and the danger great. The progress towards this 
consummation is at present unhappily slow. It appears that 
thirty-four vessels left Cuba in 1842, as was supposed, to 
carry on the slave-trade: this was twenty less than in the 
preceding year, but the advices warn us against putting faith 
in the apparent decrease. Fifty may perhaps be assumed as 
the number regularly employed at Cuba. Forty-four vessels, 
we are told, sailed from the Brazilian ports. If we assume 
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as many for the number that do honour to the flags of the 
United States, of France and of Hamburg, we shall have 
about 200 vessels, whose cargoes may average 350 slaves. 
This number therefore—about 70,000—must be looked upon 
as the extreme annual supply furnished to the west from 
Africa, which is reduced, by captures and the destruction of 
slavers, twenty-five per cent. This, although a high estimate, 
is below Sir T. F. Buxton’s calculation. From 250,000 to 
300,000 slaves are supposed to perish in the endeavour to 
cross the Atlantic. 

Now, if we compare this annual supply of labour with the 
increase that might reasonably be expected if the slaves were 
emancipated and well governed, there is indeed a numerical 
advantage on the side of the importation. The present state 
of the slave population in countries professing Christianity 
has been estimated as follows :— 





Slaves. 

North America.—United States........sse000s 2,483,536 
pa RE ne 75,000 

South America.—Columbia  .........eeeeeeees 152,000 
- PRED ‘ciincbcitaniameanmnas 2,500,000 

- OD: snknssatcininmmennieneus 284,773 

- TRIN ccccaccccensscoveeses 55,000 

- Cayenne ...ccccccccccssescees 316,140 

West Indies. Spanish Colonies ......... 600,000 
- UNE sacntssecuicnsecenens 240,000 

a Danish ......06 genedenetsens 3,8000 

- BINED vinacancesscccnueneniens 17,000 

as RIES descdcanssdannnsesons 5,248 
6,766,697 


The annual increase upon the population of England has 
been two per cent. between 1801 and 1841. At this rate 
(which on account of the density of our population is a low 
standard for an agrarian and thinly peopled country), the an- 
nual increase on the slave population of all America, under 
favourable circumstances, would be 130,000, or nearly double 
the number drawn from the slave-market. 

The account between the slave-owners and humanity conse- 
quently stands thus. Is it more advantageous to purchase 
unwilling ignorant slaves at the price of 400 dollars (90/.) 
per head, than to educate a docile hard-working free popula- 
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tion? That this is not the case at least in the French colo 
nies, we learn from their own writers, M. Moreau de Jonnes 
having published a calculation, in which he assumes an an- 
nual excess of deaths over births at 1800 on the slave po- 
pulation of the Antilles, Cayenne and Bourbon. The system 
which favours the admission of grown slaves at an enor- 
mous cost, and with the violation of every sacred and social 
tie, annihilates the increase which Providence has benefi- 
cently ordained to furnish the power wherewith to appropriate 
its gifts. It may be argued, from the experience of North 
America, that the multiplication of slaves is not impracticable 
by the natural course. The slave-breeding states, as they de- 
light in being called, will point to thousands reared annually, 
with some of the care bestowed on racers or other cattle, to 
furnish hands for the plantations. We desire no better proof 
of the impracticability of increasing the population in slave- 
labour states, than the fact that the planters pay 400 dollars 
to a slave-breeder for a grown-up boy. That the slave- 
breeder obtains a profit which the consumer can afford to pay, 
is equally proof that families who would be content to rear 
their children for the profit of mere freedom would serve the 
planter’s purpose better. At present it is clear that the 
planter pays extravagantly for the license of indulging the 
passion for oppression,—-the vice of little minds in barbarized 
times and countries. 

We have endeavoured to keep our temper while making 
this economical deduction, and our readers will give us credit 
for the effort. They will in no way doubt our full concur- 
rence with the denunciation recently pronounced by an orator 
who is not accustomed to suppress his feelings, of the “ bar- 
barity, the inhumanity, the scoundrelism ” of such a system. 

As we are here considering more immediately the state of 
the French colonies, we might rest satisfied with the admis- 
sion of French writers, that the slave population of those 
colonies does not even keep up its numbers, but without the 
slave-trade would annually decrease. Some of our readers 
might suppose, however, that by good management, such for 
instance as is found in the slave-breeding states of America, 
a slave population might be maintained even in the Antilles. 
Experience is against this, as we have seen; but even were 
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a stationary or slightly increasing population attained, a glance 
at American statistics shows the sacrifices to which the luxury 
of slave-owning condemns a state. The Rev. J. Leavitt, < 
highly respected North American statist, has published the 
following remarks on the population of the United States, 
which we extract from his speech at Exeter Hall, in the Anti- 
Slavery Convention of 1843. 












































“It appears that the old free states, on a territory of 168,516 square 
miles, have increased in fifty years from 1,968,455 to 6,671,083, or 243 
per cent. ; while the old slave states, on a territory of 226,400 square miles, 
or one-third greater, have increased from 1,852,506 to 3,826,323, or only 
106 per cent., giving the free states an advantage of 137 per cent. The 
same free states gained in ten years (from 1830 to 1840) 1,224,191, or 22 
per cent. ; whilst the same slave states gained only 255,135, or 7 per cent., 
—three times as great in the free as in the slave states; and the next cen- 
sus will disclose a still greater discrepancy. Let us now consider the com- 
parative growth of the new states of the West, as affected by slavery. In 
1790, the free labour states of the West had not begun to be settled by 
civilized men ; whereas, Kentucky and Tennessee had already a population 
of 108,868, besides which Louisiana, (not then annexed to the union), was a 
French colony of considerable importance. In 1800, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Mississippi—slave states, —numbered 335,407 ; while Ohio and Indiana 
—free states—had only 50,240. Our comparison must therefore begin with 
the census of 1810, and cover a range of only thirty years. The new free 
states had, in 1810, a population of 272,324, which in thirty years has in- 
creased to 2,695,514. The new slave states had, in 1810, 826,835, and 
have gained 2,571,717. Their numerical increase is nearly the same as 
that of the free states; but the latter have gained relatively 990 per cent., 
while the former have gained but 311 per cent. In the last decade the new 
free states increased from 1,467,999 to 2,967,838—a numerical gain of 
1,499,839, or 102 per cent. in ten years; while the new slave states in- 
creased from 2,403,541 to 3,408,552—numerically 1,005,011, or but 42 
per cent. The states of Ohio and Kentucky lie side by side ; Kentucky being 
ten years older, both in settlement and in organization, but holding slaves ; 
while Ohio has never tolerated slavery. They are about equal in extent of 
territory and fertility of soil. In 1820, they were nearly equal in populas 
tion, Ohio having slightly the advantage. The comparative growth since 
is as follows. In 1840, Ohio had 1,519,467, being an increase of 938,033, 
or 161 per cent.; Kentucky 779,828, being an increase of 215,511, or 38 
per cent. The slave states of Alabama and Mississippi entered the union 
about the same time with the free states of Indiana and Illinois, both ha- 
ving been gained from the Indians, and were settled in precisely similar cir- 
cumstances in every respect, except slavery. In 1800, the two slave states 
had 8,850 inhabitants ; the two free states, 4,875. In 1810, the first had 
61,197 ; the last 36,802 : in 1840, the first had 966,407, the last 1,162,049, 
A still more striking case is that of Arkansas and Michigan. They were 
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admitted into the union together, and in 1830 were about equal in popula- 
tion. Their increase has been occasioned by immigration; and the com- 
parison is instructive in regard to the future probable growth of the free 
and slave states. Michigan increased from 31,639 to 212,267 ; Arkansas, 
from 30,388 to 97,524; making a difference in favour of the free state of 
114,743, or Michigan 570 per cent., and Arkansas 220 per cent.” 

The increase of general prosperity—involving the gains of 
the landowner, the cultivator and the mercantile classes—is 
intimately dependent upon the growth of the population. 
This is acknowledged by those who pay such large sums for 
labourers. In the attainment of a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion the free states, without any sacrifice of capital, are more 
successful than the slave states, whose outlay in the purchase 
of annual supplies must be enormous. The moderate esti- 
mate of 15,000 slaves would, at 100/. per head, amount to an 
annual investment of 1,500,000/. in a perishable, unsatisfactory 
power, which, at any rate of profit that the planter may now 
derive from it, must be less than he could draw from free la- 
bourers. The great error in slavery is the miscalculation of 
power which it assumes. Human muscular force is of the 
lowest description. Compared with the amount of labour 
that the strongest man can perform, his keep makes him a 
most expensive animal. The true source of human power— 
the mind-—is paralyzed by slavery. It is not therefore by the 
strength of arms or the excess of population, that the supe- 
riority of the free-labour states is to be measured. To the 
land of freedom every immigrant brings fresh energies, which 
respond to the impulse of hopes, wishes and duties, and are 
kept in unrelaxed activity by the pride of emulation and the 
apprehension of disgrace. 

The number of slaves annually imported into the French 
colonies is, as we haye said, not known. The isolated position 
of those settlements,—which, like our own colonies, have, with 
the aid of differential duties, long enjoyed a monopoly of the 
home market,—prevents the possibility of collecting extra offi- 
cial information on the subject. If their slave importation be 
estimated as equalling the natural growth of population, or 
2} per cent., it would cause an annual expenditure of from 
500,000/. to 550,000/., paid by the country which is of all 
others most chary of its bullion, in hard dollars, paid more- 
over by the nation that professes to take the lead in civi- 
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lization. To whom and for what end is this sum paid? 
To encourage science? to promote refinement? to augment 
the moral energies of the nation or of individual Frenchmen ? 
It is paid as premium to pirates, for a traffic condemned by 
the religion and proscribed by the laws of the country, in 
order to introduce an enervating and demoralizing element 
into colonies, having the same right to the means of civiliza- 
tion as the mother-country,—having their duties to perform to 
society, and no less capabilities for fulfilling them. The same 
sum expended in machinery, roads, etc. would quadruple the 
production of those colonies *. 

M. Scheelcher has taken care to dispel the notion that any 
individual Frenchman may entertain of the slavery question 
being merely a matter of arrangement between planters and 
the minister. After enumerating many instances of official 
depravity, and other demoralizing effects of the indulgence of 
licentious rule in the colonies, he concludes with the mortify- 
ing confession that the nation is itself a slave-owner. 

‘FRANCE HAS ITS PLANTATIONS! We have visited one at Trouvaillant, 
near St. Pierre. Well, the slaves of France, the king’s negroes as they are 
called, are not better treated than those of the smallest white proprietor. 
No experiment has been tried in their favour; no amelioration has been 
introduced into their management ; no advantage lies for them in belong- 
ing to the French nation ; no education, no means of reading, of obtaining 
moral instruction, is provided for them on any of those points which teach 
aman to respect himself. Many planters have works in better repair, 
cottages of more promising exterior, and an infirmary better supported than 
those of the nation—and you wish the colonists to put faith in your plans 
of emancipation ! ” 


The French colonies, therefore, tell the same tale with most 
other colonies. The public offices furnish patronage for the 
minister,—how they are filled is of little consequence,—until 
the mother-country finds itself hampered and impoverished by 





* We can view in no more favourable light the notable project of the Guiana 
legislature to import labourers from China and the East, on condition of sending 
them home (if alive) after a term of five years. The expense of bringing a man 
from China cannot be less than 20/. Any attempt to economize on this head 
would be to renew the horrors of slave-ships. The return freight must cost as 
much; so that, besides wages, every coolie would require an outlay of nearly 50/. 
for five year’s purchase of labour. To execute this project it seems the colony is to 
be saddled with a loan of 500,000/., charged on the import duties, and Government 
is to be bribed to sanction this misapplication of capital by the colonial legislature 
voting the present budget for ten years after 1848, in which year the budget act 
expires. What would 500,0002. produce judiciously invested in machinery ? 
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the negligence of the colonists, and then it begins to abuse 
them for the effects of culpable ignorance and indifference on 
the part of the authorities at home. 

Had the slightest attention been paid to the moral and re- 
ligious cultivation of the inhabitants of the colonies, they 
would not have sunk into that debasing state of ignorance 
which can alone estimate a man at the value of his muscular 
force. The disgraceful inversion of all sound economical cal- 
culations, with respect both to agriculture and trade, under 
which Europe has long suffered, and to which its colonial 
establishments have been sacrificed, could not have taken 
place. After a lapse of two centuries, we should not now see 
our colonists making such enormous annual sacrifices to pro- 
cure new ¢laimants on their resources, new sharers in their 
profits. We should, on the contrary, see them striving to 
procure employment for supernumerary hands in other ways, 
and find those planters best contented who were able to work 
with the aid of the least number of hands. 

The neglected state of agriculture in the West India 
islands has been recently exposed in some of the Prize 
Essays which have with great judgement been elicited from 
practical men. Many of our readers will scarcely credit the 
fact, that, until the emancipation obliged them to observe some 
little economy, even the plough was not in use in our islands. 
Mr. Henny says that the hoe, the dung-basket and the bill 
are the only implements in common use in Jamaica. Now 
considering that an essay on the use of the plough in sugar- 
planting was published about a century ago, this ignorance or 
indifference to the tools employed by labourers in such a cli- 
mate is more than an answer to the complaints of distress 
profiered by the proprietors on falling prices. According to 
the same authority, the very labour of planting might be al- 
most superseded where the cane has taken well in a good soil, 
if the cutting were properly attended to, and the ratoons not 
exposed to be damaged by the wheels of wains and the tread 
of cattle, or to rot in consequence of being left too long on the 
ground, But such a system of husbandry supposes a study 
of manures, and an attention to composts, which appear to be 
altogether neglected in the usual planting routine. 

Again, when the canes are ripe and cutting, the transport 
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from distant fields to the mill might be much simplified and 
expedited by the use of tram-roads. On this subject a pam- 
phlet by Mr. John Biggs gives many useful hints: we extract 
from it one calculation :— 


“An estate making 10 hogsheads per week will require six hands to 
carry away the trash from the mill at 3d. each, equal to 1s. 6d. each 
syphon, and allowing 1800 gallons of liquor to make a hogshead of sugar ; 
1800 X 10 = 18,000 = 550 = (say) 33 syphons of 550 gallons at 1s. 6d. 
each, equal to 21. 9s. 6d. 

«« An estate, making 10 hogsheads of sugar per week, with a well-con- 
structed railway to load its own waggons, will require a man and boy at 
3d. and 1}d., equal to 43 each syphon, to take away the trash either to the 
house or heaps as may be required, or even to load cattle-carts to carry the 
surplus trash to the cattle-pens. 

£8. d, 
Thus the expense for 33 syphons at 43d. each will be...... O 12 43 


Expense of carrying trash for 120 hhds. without railway ... 29 14 0 


Ditto ditto with railway .......+- 7 86 
Saving effected by railway. ........ £22 5 6 


*‘ ESTIMATE NO. 1. 
“A wood railway on the trussed principle, with a span of 16 feet from 
centre to centre of pillars, calculated for waggons carrying 10 cwt. of green 
trash, will require the following scantling to erect it :— 


‘€ ESTIMATE NO. 2—IRON RAILWAY, 25 FEET SPAN. 
25 feet of wrought-iron railway of Gunnel iron with bolts, &c. £ s. d. 
? 








to secure cross pieces, complete at 2s. per fot... .e0...++++. 10 0 

52 feet of three-quarter bolt stave, with links and nuts for 
trussing the same, at Gd............. iliac ceirdiiieceatdtaapniilaaiai cia we 1 690 

25 feet of bullet tree green heart, or rosewood for cross pieces, 
at 4s. Od. per foot ......... peduebaias eeiih Gaaamitneacnaimiiad mn @ Oe 
Erecting the whole complete at 1s. per f0Ot..........seeeeeereecees 1 50 
Building pillars, as per first estimate.......ecsscecseseeeeeeeeeceeees 18 15 0 
£29 16 0 


Hence an estate working only ten hogsheads per week, of 
five days, would save nearly every week the prime cost of 
laying down twenty-five feet of iron railway, which however 
when completed would easily allow of quadrupling the pro- 
duce by the aid of improved mill and boiling machinery. 
Before entering upon this important item in the planter’s 
profits, we would impress upon the reader’s mind the saving 
in the number of hands required for field-work by good ar- 
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rangements of the kind here pointed out. The plough sub- 
stituted for the hoe, both in planting and weeding,—the rail- 
road, expediting and facilitating the transport of manure at 
one season, of the harvested canes to the mill at another,—these 
processes again perhaps improved by the aid of ropes moved 
by the engine which is now generally introduced to work the 
mills,—would certainly enable twenty vigorous labourers with 
ease to do the work that one hundred formerly accomplished 
with a fearful sacrifice of human life. 

The improved system of boiling the sugar by steam-pipes 
in vacuum pans is so superior to any of the old processes, 
that the sacrifice of any old plant, if requisite for its adop- 
tion, would be followed by considerable advantages to the 
planter. The low temperature at which sugar will boil in 
a vacuum prevents the juice from depositing carbon ; and the 
filtration through animal charcoal, taking off the mucous sub- 
stances in the juice, leaves it pure. Thus in the process of 
crystallization, whatever moisture is inevitably left in the mass 
drains off, not in the shape of molasses, uncrystallizable, but as 
pure uncrystallized juice, which may be added to the boiling of 
the following day, and thus no particle of the saccharine matter 
would escape. Allowing for the imperfection inseparable from 
processes tried on a larger scale, it appears possible, with con- 
siderable economy of time, labour and fuel, to extract by this 
means fifty per cent. more sugar from the juice than is done 
by the present process. But the saving of time in the boiling 
admits of working the mill and the railway. The canes can 
be cut at the precise moment when they are in the fittest state. 
The juice comes into the boiler without acid, and the use of 
lime is superseded in the boiling. Instead of ten tons per 
week, an establishment would be able to turn out forty hogs- 
heads or twenty tons per week, at a saving of half the labour- 
ing hands, and with an improvement in the quality over the 
average of five to six shillings per cwt. The mere production 
of 200 hogsheads instead of 100, from the same extent of land, 
and supposing the labour not to be diminished, would make 
a difference to the planter, at 25/. per hogshead, of 2500/. 
The entire vacuum apparatus required to boil and crystallize 
six hogsheads daily is furnished by Messrs. Shears and Messrs. 
Pontifex in London for the sum of about 1200/. There re- 
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main therefore about 1300/. to defray the expense of shipping, 
setting up and buildings; and the economy in the produce of 
one year’s crop will defray the whole investment. 

It may be fully expected that a recent invention of Dr. 
Arnott’s, to whom the public is indebted for many useful 
suggestions, will economize still further that part of the ma- 
chinery which is required for the generation of the steam, and 
will especially allow of great saving of fuel. We allude to an 
air-pump, with which it is proposed to supply a draft to fur- 
naces that will supersede the necessity of funnels in steam- 
boats, and of the costly chimneys which now demand so great 
an outlay in the erection of engine-houses. This pump, when 
worked by a weight of one cwt., furnishes a draft equal to 100 
cubic feet of air in a minute in an uncompressed state. A 
slight transfer of power from any engine would thus suffice 
to create a strong draft, which can be so directed as to cause 
the consumption of the smoke. As this simple and beautiful 
invention forms at the same time a powerful ventilator, we 
may expect from it a still greater reduction of the sufferings 
of sugar-boilers than the philanthropists ever contemplated. 

The machinery required, with the aid of this powerful ad- 
junct, may be of such limited compass, and the fuel consumed 
may be so much economized, that its adoption is equivalent 
to a great augmentation of the capital sunk in buildings and 
steam-engines. Thus even the encouraging estimates of Mr. 
Biggs may soon be found to exceed the cost of tropical culti- 
vation; and the price at which our planters can raise sugar 
and coffee will be found to be below that of the cheapest 
countries where human labour is at present employed. 

It is true that slave-owners may adopt these improvements 
as well as the employers of free labourers: their eyes may 
be opened by the success of their rivals to the fact, that not 
the command of labour, but the command of the best means 
of utilizing that labour, is what must ultimately prove the key 
to wealth. This point once gained, the battle is won. The 
attention of all parties being directed to increased production 
at diminishing prices, there will be no room left for mere ca- 
price. Under the stimulus of competition, when protection 
ceases to exert its banefully enervating influence, there will 
be no resource for indolence to rely upon. No relaxation in 
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the efforts of the vigorous will allow the loiterers in the race 
to recover the ground they have lost; nor can we conceive 
any experiment more desirable, than one which would thus 
bring the two kinds of labour into the same field of action on 
equal terms. 

In each of the processes which we have described, the sa- 
ving by the substitution of machinery for manual or even 
for animal labour is effected in every instance independently, 
and all outlay must be covered by the industry of one or two 
years. Nothing has been said of the saving in fixed capital, 
by the removal of the necessity of purchasing slaves, and by 
the depreciation which it prevents in the labouring power at 
the disposal of the planter. 

What then is the economical quarrel of the friends of free- 
dom with slavery?—that slavery substitutes human arms for 
more efficient and less costly machinery,—that it lures to un- 
profitable crime in the place of profitable industry. The two 
systems require to be worked out fairly together to decide 
their comparative merits ; but they must be worked fairly, and 
this brings us to another part of our task. 

The reader who has followed the calculations here quoted 
from practical sources, will be at no loss to comprehend the 
assertion, that the enormous profits of tropical agriculture 
could alone at any time have supported slavery,—the profits 
that have long been secured to our planters, as to the French, 
by enormous differential duties. It is not inconsistent to say 
that we do not here allude to fortunes made in the colonies. 
For a long time the condition of the planter has been far from 
enviable: the compensation money was notoriously far from 
sufficing to pay off any large proportion of mortgages, and 
West India property has depreciated since the emancipation. 
The greater part of this complication of circumstances must 
be ascribed to the inveterate habits acquired under a system 
of slavery, which has made the planters reject even the use 
of apparatus that has been in full work before their eyes in 
almost every refinery in London for many years. The poison 
thus instilled into the mind corroded its energies and obscured 
its faculty of perception. The profits to which we allude are 
not those that have been gained, but such as have been wasted. 
But, it will be objected, if the profits are large, why do not 
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the free countries, such as St. Domingo or British India, pro- 
duce sugar on terms so much cheaper as to defy the com- 
petition of slave-grown sugar. We recommend such in- 
quirers to study the system of taxation under which the 
resources of British India are stifled. Let them follow the 
land-tax in its variation through the presidencies,—study the 
taxes on industry, under which many branches of manufacture 
have been extinguished,—calculate the export-duties levied on 
the same produce, and the import duties in other provinces on 
such of these taxed wares as may find their way into them, 
Lastly, let them consider the refusal of the Government to 
give the fee of land, which encourages the native practice of 
seeking flaws in titles, which a complicated system of con- 
veyancing assists. 

Again, the circumstances that have attended the emancipa- 
tion of Hayti are exceptional. Recent events in that island 
appear to support the gloomy view of those in whose eyes 
freedom is a lever of prosperity, that cannot be trusted un- 
conditionally to the most numerous class of any nation. Their 
late revolutionary movements may be pointed to as proving 
the unfitness of the negro for this first element of civilization. 
Two years ago, M. Schelcher, a shrewd and impartial ob- 
server, detected the rock on which the experiment at Hayti 
was likely to split. He points out that the Haytians never 
enjoyed liberty practically, being kept in a state of tutelage 
by their rulers. The historical survey of the fate of the island 
during the transition to independence is highly interesting, 
and our readers will be repaid for consulting it in the original. 
After doing justice to the barbarous magnanimity of Toussaint 
POverture, he adds :— 


“Unfortunately it was with an iron-hand that the former Slave recon- 
structed the social system of the colony, and despotic power was the 
instrument he made use of to effect so much good. His army was 
drilled at the point of the pistol; labourers were shot for the crime of 
indolence. Everything had to give way before this organizing spirit, at 
once mighty and inflexible. Even those who were nearest to him were 
sacrificed ; and his nephew Moses, the military commandant at the Cape, 
whom he loved for the lustre which his extreme beauty shed upon the black 
race, and for his energy and intrepid courage, was sacrificed because, 
giving too much way to slavish resentment, he disobediently ill-treated 
some whites in his district,” 
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Toussaint was the first organizer of the free-labour system 
in this island. Christophe, at a later period, trod in his steps. 

“The funds for these princely extravagancies, which had not even the 
merit of novelty, were raised by fearful exactions. The cultivators of the 
fields were kept to labour with a rod of iron, and the soldiers were obliged 
to equip themselves, on pain of death for turning out in bad trim. The 
king was spitefully witty on this point,—‘ The horses of my cavalry change 
their skins, but never die.’”’ 

Under the presidency of Boyer, tyranny had only changed 
its name,—its nature is indelible. 





“His Excellency did not always remain contented with rivalling the 
arbitrary decisions of the functionaries of the law. A merchant, M. Mi- 
rambeau, obtained a favourable decision respecting a piece of ground that 
had been disputed. His adversary, a captain of the guards, went and 
complained to his master, who in despite of the adjudication sent three 
colonels to examine the matter on the spot. His own staff was created 
Court of Appeals. We shall unhappily have many more facts of the same 
nature to relate.” 


If this is a picture of the teachers under whom the present 
Haytians were trained, there is no reason to call them the 
victims of liberty. 

The suppression of schools was the worst feature of the 
reign of that most worthless of demagogues, Boyer, who by 
that means deprived the higher classes of all mental vigour, 
while nature showered upon them the means of sensual en- 
joyment. That in these circumstances they should excite 
envy without inspiring respect, was as natural as that an 
equally neglected populace should, in spite of experience, 
fancy the destruction of an odious state of society the in- 
dispensable preliminary to its reformation. 

The gain which slave-owners have to expect by recurring to 
a sound social system in our colonies is to be measured by 
every improvement they can introduce. It will depend on 
the good organization of labour consequent upon education, 
—on the good laws that secure the persons and properties 
of the colonists,—on the pure religious notions that cheer 
and comfort the heart, while they elevate and strengthen the 
mind, 

The first step in the organization of labour is to set it 
free ; the second is, to provide means of education for labou- 
rers. Many will be inclined to reverse this order; we cannot 
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agree with them. Our system of education is in every re- 
spect behind the wants of the time (we do not speak of Eng- 
land exclusively), and we are in no way able to furnish practical 
knowledge that will supply the place of the natural instincts 
under physical difficulties. Our education must necessarily 
be limited in a great measure to moral impressions ; and what 
is morality that is not based on freedom ? 

When freedom has invigorated the mind, and education has 
pointed out the course of enterprize, with its accompanying 
difficulties, its aids and its duties, the demands upon the le- 
gislature, or the government that undertakes to guide the 
progress of a nation, become more complicated. Security of 
property is however the first claim, as the indispensable con- 
dition of accumulation. Now the state of the colonial laws in 
nearly all European possessions is at present a crying griev- 
ance. In our own colonies the remnants of foreign codes, 
preserved after our conquests were confirmed, are constantly 
found to impede improvements; not that they are always 
radically bad, but that they have not received the careful culti- 
vation they demand. What would be the condition of En- 
gland now if the laws had not met with the attention that is 
daily devoted to their improvement? Again, the practice of 
the law in the colonies is necessarily faulty, from the mode 
adopted of sending out persons to administer it who have had 
no opportunity of studying it in England. What can we ex- 
pect from a barrister who goes out to an island still governed 
by Spanish or French law, or who when appointed to a judge- 
ship at the Cape or at Ceylon has to make himself acquainted 
with the rudiments of Dutch jurisprudence? There ought to 
be a provision in our inns-of-court for the study of colonial 
law. Those courts are now the academies, not of a small 
island, but of a vast empire ; they should be modelled accord- 
ingly. 

If we compare the free-trading colonies of our own em- 
pire with slave-owning states, (such as Spain, Brazil, or even 
France,) we are far from considering that England at present 
possesses any great advantage. The codes of those colonies 
are in the language, and are founded upon the habits, of the 
mother-country. The laws of the slaye-owning states are 
VOL. XVII,—N®, XXXIV. 2R 
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suited to slavery ;—are our colonial laws suited to freedom? 
Has the change that must affect so many interests through 
so great a transition been carefully estimated and provided 
for? Is anybody at present at work upon the task? A stroke 
of the pen sufficed to annihilate slavery in the East Indies: 
—how will the change affect the landowners, the ryots, the 
labourers, the domestic servants and their masters? We 
have heard of a slave bringing an action for maintenance 
against the master who discharged him in one of the Indian 
courts of law. 

Again, in all matters that come before the courts of law in 
England, how grievous are the exactions in the shape of fees, 
stamps, protracted decisions from press of business and limited 
terms, with_all the impediments of our law proceedings. How 
different from the simple registration and official transfer of 
real property, the slightly taxed use of credit abroad! On the 
one side, we find an overstocked money-market with needy 
owners of large properties, deprived of credit by legal devices, 
whose sole recommendation in the time to which they were 
suited was, that they facilitated the very transactions which 
they now obstruct. On the other side, we find scanty means 
rendered easily available, applied to the utmost extent with 
every official facility, and without any useless diminution in 
the shape of fees or formalities. 

But if our free labourers, in competing with slave labour, are 
not much favoured by law, there is another branch of govern- 
ment in respect to which they are still worse situated. The 
principle of the British government is to leave all local con- 
structions, such as roads, harbours and docks, to be projected 
and executed by the inhabitants of every district, as local 
necessities may suggest, or local interests and passions may 
dictate. In no continental state is this the practice. The 
people everywhere enjoy the advantage of as much talent as 
the state expenditure can command. Our local taxation for 
many very imperfect and needlessly expensive constructions 
exceeds the public revenue of every state of Europe. And 
how often is the public revenue applied to impede suggested 
improvements, and to discourage efforts to effect reform by 
increasing the number of those interested in continuing the 
old system ! 
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When our sugar-planters in British India, Ceylon, the 
West Indies and Mauritius are exposed to the competition 
of the Java planter, let it be remembered that it is a compe- 
tition between men who derive no assistance from their go- 
vernment and men to whose aid the government has come for- 
ward in an unexampled manner. The discernment of General 
Daendals showed him what was required to develope the re- 
sources of a colony: he saw that, above all things, European 
intelligence, enterprize and capital were necessary. He first 
protected the ryot from the exactions of the collectors and 
government agents. Many years after the cession of Java 
back to the Dutch, M. Van den Bosch took up this policy 
on a more extended scale. He it was who convinced the late 
King of Holland that the speculation would prove a good 
one,—and most successful it has proved. 

But how was the change effected? By taking produce in- 
stead of money from the ryot as rent, as had from time im- 
memorial been the custom with the native princes; not on 
the old Dutch plan, but at a fixed valuation, now much above 
the market price. This threw the responsibility of trade and 
the chances of markets on the government instead of the 
planter. Can we wonder that he worked, and that the pro- 
duction of the island has increased so remarkably? Java 
alone now produces 1,100,000 ewts. of sugar. In Java we 
thus find the government tied to a fixed rate of land-tax. 
Whatever the peasant grows beyond the rate is his own. The 
transition from sugar to indigo, tea or tobacco, is facilitated in 
every way by the agents of the government. The produce is 
forwarded at the cost of the government to the best shipping- 
place, is admitted at a low duty into the mother-country for 
consumption, and passes free into Germany, where the duty 
is but 16s. per ewt. if imported for refining. Even crushed 
lumps, if imported to be recast and purified, pay but 17s. 
per cwt. 

The grower in British India is very differently circum- 
stanced. ‘The transition from one mode of cultivation to an- 
other is checked in many of our provinces by the dread of the 
impending land-tax, which is, we believe, often raised five-fold 
on the substitution of sugar for cotton. 

To these difficulties, opposed to improvement in our colo- 
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nies, are superadded those of the excise-laws in England. 
Will it in future times be credited, that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury we prescribed to brewers and distillers the use of British 
sugar extracted in wort from barley, under the same penalties 
that are imposed on such as crystallize sugar for other uses 
from potatoes and beet-root? No other country in Europe 
is involved in such absurd contradictions. 

When the Dutch government thus condescended to lead the 
way in trade, it naturally resulted that its officers became its 
agents. The zemindar was transformed, from a leech sucking 
the blood of the ryot, into a schoolmaster supplying him with 
plants and seeds, pointing out the differences of soil and situ- 
ation most favourable for sugar, indigo, or coffee. These 
**Mandors,”,as they are called, are commonly Chinese, whose 
experience has been turned to account in this manner, and inthe 
sugar-mills and indigo-houses, as well as in the tea-plantations. 
Again, the regent is a native prince, who superintends a district 
and controls the mandors. He stands under the resident, 
whose functions are more political, but bear altogether upon 
the promotion of industry, for which he can dispose of all the 
government influence. Thus roads have been constructed, 
harbours improved, and all that could be suggested attended 
to. The result is a thriving and productive colony, in an 
island whose inhabitants were reported to be savages by 
Captain Cook, and who under our dominion saw their re- 
sources uncultivated and their energies stifled. 

Turn from this picture to British India. What are there the 
tenures of land? How is the rent in rupees exacted from the 
wretched ryot? Where is the government contract that his 
rent shall not be raised? where are his roads? where are his 
teachers ? how does he stand in relation to the European and 
native officials? 

Can these be called fair circumstances of competition ? 
They are not fair terms of equality, and however unwel- 
come the assertion may be to the ears of our residents, col- 
lectors and zemindars, the Dutch have very much the advan- 
tage over us in all the useful departments of government. If 
they had not wasted their resources in an idle contest with 
Belgium, and the almost equally fruitless conquest of Su- 
matra, the merchants of Amsterdam would now be advancing 
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funds to our colonists at high interest, on what they know to 
be better security than it is believed to be in London. 

These considerations are irresistibly forced upon us at a 
crisis like the present. The proposal of the Ministry puts 
foreign sugar on an equality with the produce of our own 
colonies, since foreign West India and Java sugar now sells 
in our markets at 21s. to 25s. per cwt. Foreign sugar will, 
with the new duty of 35s. 8d., sell for 58s. per cwt.,—the 
present price of British duty-paid sugar in London being 
60s. Whence comes it that the difference of 10s. per cwt. 
in the duty affords our planters no protection? Can it arise 
from any other circumstance than the better position in 
which the Javan planter (as their chief rival) is placed, and 
which enables him to work his capital economically? Our 
readers will soon perceive that we are not deviating from 
our subject by investigating the merits of the experiment 
proposed by our Ministers. 

An increase, and not a diminution, of the revenue is spe- 
culated on by the originators of the present measure ;—a 
direct increase, through the increased supply of an article of 
great necessity,—an indirect increase, through the stimulus 
which the measure will give to trade generally. We are 
bound to adopt a plan which promises so much good; but 
are we therefore bound to shut our eyes to the manner in 
which it must and will operate? Against this easy but mis- 
chievous mode of legislating we have ever raised our voice ; 
and it is our adherence to this principle that has given us the 
peculiar position we occupy with respect to parties and to 
the people of this country. 

On the present occasion we note two serious omissions. 
The position of a large portion of our colonists with regard 
to their means of working profitably has not been considered, 
when they were exposed to the rivalry of other tropical agri- 
culturists. The present measure clearly involves a reform 
of our colonial policy. Secondly, we miss altogether the 
slightest provision for the extension of our manufacturing 
industry. 

Any anticipated improvement in the revenue must be ex- 
pected from an increased consumption of sugar. By ad- 
mitting foreign sugar in a manner that will not immediately 
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lower the price generally, the consumption can only increase 
on a limited scale. But the first effect of the change will be 
to give an impetus to the foreign grower, who will find it easy 
to obtain capital advanced upon property the value of which 
this measure enhances. No change is made in the position 
of our planters by the proposed measure which will improve 
the condition of their property and make it good security. 
Their property is in no way bettered, while the prospect of 
active foreign competition must rather indispose capitalists 
to make advances on West India mortgages. The first effect 
will therefore be to turn the stream of capital in the direction 
of the Dutch colonies, perhaps also of St. Domingo and such 
other foreign colonies as may abolish slavery: and our growers, 
receiving no additional aid, will find competition arduous with 
those well-governed and unencumbered plantations. In the 
West Indies, perhaps, the insular position and the absence of 
land-tax may prevent the loss from being so great; but in 
British continental India, where so many impediments to in- 
dustry exist, the production of sugar must be given up. 

The second omission is no less serious. One modification 
of the navigation laws in favour of countries that have made 
treaties of reciprocity with us admits, as we have seen, the 
produce of Java on equal terms with that of our own colonies 
into the English market. But how are our manufactures to 
be treated in the Dutch colonies? Will the Dutch govern- 
ment voluntarily come forward and abolish duties on which 
they set a double value, first as revenue, and then because 
they fancy them to be protective? They will not, any more 
than they did on our last tariff reduction, in which many arti- 
cles of Dutch commerce were favoured. They thought, na- 
turally enough, that we made those reductions to suit our own 
purposes, and thus no obligation was imposed on them to 
change their system. So it will be now. It may be said that 
they will find it to be their interest to encourage trade with us. 
This will be good policy when we have the power of making 
them take the step first,—when we can prove to them its ad- 
vantage, instead of speculating upon their finding it out by 
calculation. 

But were the Dutch ministers to become converts to the 
idea that prices do not express profits, and that the greatest 
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production is the richest source of wealth, their hands are tied. 
By the contract with the Maatschappij or East India Company, 
they give a monopoly of the shipments from Europe to Java 
to that Company. As the ships chartered by the Maatschap- 
pij would come with Java sugar to England, the temptation 
might ultimately induce this Company to give up their privi- 
leges. But as we know that nothing is more difficult than to 
persuade those who possess exclusive rights that they may 
impede the general good without serving themselves, this 
Dutch company are likely to require some more urgent reason 
than abstract notions of political economy to induce them to 


abandon their privilege. 


Under these circumstances we have a right to protest 
against the supposition that even our projected trial between 
slave- and free-labour sugar in the English market decides 
the relative merits of the two systems. Our Indian financial 
system has been long decried by competent authorities, and our 
rejection of an experiment in which its enormities are mixed 
up, will at least be appreciated in France, where political eco- 
nomy is better taught than practised. We reluctantly confess 
that, without a total reform of our Indian policy, we must an- 
ticipate a transfer of the present not inconsiderable production 
of sugar in British India to Java. We should gladly have sub- 
stituted Ceylon; but, although a crown colony, and exempt 
from many of the exactions that hamper industry in the 
Indian peninsula, we cannot even there augur success, in a con- 
test between a population that has to struggle with its govern- 
ment for the power of producing, unrestrained by abuses, and 
a people, whose industrial resources are studiously aided and 
developed by their government. But no such considerations 
need sway the French minister in his projects for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the West Indies. He can reform abuses 
while he distributes freedom ; he can even hold out their abo- 
lition as a boon in compensation for any temporary inconve- 


nience which a change of system may entail. 


The fact that 


this course was not pursued by us is no precedent for France, 
any more than the omission of schools in the apprenticeship 
scheme. France proceeds unfettered towards the abolition of 
slavery. The planters having refused the appeal to religion 


and good feeling, their compensation, in the event of the aboli- 
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tion of slavery, becomes an economical question upon which 
the Government must decide. 

The plan advocated by the Duke de Broglie in his Report 
is an amalgamation of three projects. According to the first 
of these, broached by M. Passy, all new-born children were 
to be declared free. According to the second, the slave would 
be bound to purchase his own freedom with his earnings, which 
the state was to regulate. The third project substituted the 
state for the slave-owner, who was to be indemnified ; the slave 
was to be hired to the planters by government for a certain 
period, and then to be emancipated. The commission over 
which the Duke presided reported also on the English plan 
of emancipation with a period of apprenticeship, to which the 
last-named French project most nearly approaches. 

In all these projects, as in the Report itself, we see no allu- 
sion to one result of the emancipation of our colonies which is 
of the highest importance,—namely, that the economical calcu- 
lations relating to the employment of slaves can only be forced 
upon the planter by emancipation itself. As long as he has 
the choice even between pecuniary advantages and the indul- 
gence of inveterate habits, he will not reason. Deprive him 
of the alternative, and you enlist him in aid of sound cal- 
culation. The first step is therefore to destroy the bond 
by which he is now tied to slavery; for this alone the inter- 
vention of the legislature is required. The planter will be 
the first to find the means of protecting himself from loss, 
and we know that he has those means at command. What- 
ever theoretical objections may therefore be raised against 
the plan of the Duke de Broglie, and whatever practical diffi- 
culties may present themselves at the outset of its adoption, 
it would have been the first step towards proclaiming the end 
of slavery in the French colonies. In the two years that have 
elapsed since it was published, much progress would have been 
made in teaching the colonists that a prolonged state of trans- 
ition was not advantageous to their interests. They would 
doubtless in this interval have found some friendly peer to sug- 
gest a sudden termination of their sufferings. We are almost 
inclined to suspect that the present enactments for ameliora- 
ting the condition of the negroes in the French colonies are in- 
tended to prepare the planters for acceding more readily to the 
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demands of humanity. M. Scheelcher’s work has the merit of 
furnishing a mass of convincing evidence bearing upon the 
economical side of the question, and proving that the planter is 
no gainer by substituting human arms for more effective un- 
tiring machinery. How long France will continue to regard 
the privilege of abusing so valuable a portion of her industrial 
resources as her colonies, in the light of a prescriptive right,— 
how long the waste of capital and deterioration in efficiency 
of labour, inseparable from slavery, will be tolerated,—how 
long creoles will be protected in the exercise of tyrannical 
functions which no citizen dares to assume in France,—it is 
impossible to predict. Even with freedom of labour, we have, 
after much waste of time and experience, been brought to see 
that competition alone will spur men to exertion and to 
economy. An earlier insight into the efficacy of this remedy 
would have been of great use to us, and France may profit by 
our example. The measure now proposed for reducing our 
differential duties on sugar, if adopted some years back, would 
have probably saved us the whole indemnity. A similar re- 
cognition of the efficacy of competition in trade on the part 
of France, and we may add of Russia, would instantaneously 
confer on the governments of those two countries the power 
of imposing their own terms on the slave-owners. One thing 
should at all events be borne in mind: the negro is now 
placed under the shelter of public opinion in the eastern he- 
misphere. The opprobrium of slavery must be first cast off, 
before any country can seek the respect or the admiration of 
the other nations of Europe. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


Choix de Rapports, Opinions et Discours Prononcés a 
la Tribune Nationale depuis 1789 jusgwa nos jours ; 
recueillis dans un ordre chronologique et historique. 
Tom. 1-14. Paris: Alexis Eymery, 1818-1820. 

. Histoire Parlementaire de la Révolution Frangaise, ou 
Journal des Assemblées Nationales, depuis 1789 jusqu’en 
1815. Par P. J. B. Bucnez et P. C. Roux. Tom. 
1-36. Paris: Paulin, 1834-1838. 

3. Papiers Inédits trouvés chez Robespierre, Saint-Just, Payan, 
etc., supprimés ou omis par Courtois ; précédés du Rap- 
port de ce Député a la Convention Nationale. Tom. 
1,2,3. S8vo. Paris: Baudouin Fréres, 1828. 

4. Lord Brougham’s ‘ Historical Sketches of Statesmen,’—ar- 

ticle ‘ Rodespierre.’ Third Series. London: C. Knight 

and Co. 1843. 


Exact ty half a century has elapsed since the individual who 
bore the name of Maximilien Robespierre*, commenced that 
dark journey on which he had sent so many. The time is pro- 
bably not yet arrived for forming a completely correct estimate 
of him, and of many others who were actors in the same great 
drama. The subject is one beset with great and peculiar dif- 
ficulties ; for if Robespierre, instead of his half-century, had 
“ outlived his century,” it could hardly be said of him, as of 
the great poet to whom Johnson applied the words, that “ the 
effects of favour and competition were at an end,” that “ the 
tradition of his friendships and his enmities had perished.” 
Even in the case of politicians in ordinary times, to baffled 
rivals, disappointed suitors, unsatisfied claimants, delinquents 
justly punished and unprosperous men of all kinds and de- 
grees, there naturally belong feelings of disappointment, hatred 
and revenge, so strong that their poison circulates through the 
veins of successive generations. But, as a politician, Robes- 
pierre was far more than ordinarily successful, in times any- 
thing but ordinary. A man who wielded a political power so 


to 








* His name at full was Francois Maximilien Joseph Isidore Robespierre. He 
was entered at college and elected to the States-General as de Robespierre. But 
when the de fell into bad repute, he dropped it. 
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much superior to that attained by average politicians, could 
hardly escape from his share of hostile feeling, and, as a na- 
tural consequence, the spoken and written expression of it. 
But although we are not surprized at the obloquy heaped 
upon his name, we should have expected a more correct esti- 
mate of his character than has been furnished recently in this 
country by such writers as Mr. Carlyle and Lord Brougham. 

Mr. Carlyle, while he has striven to elevate Mirabeau into a 
miracle of genius, if not of virtue,—a man thoroughly immoral, 
intellectually possessed of a few superficial accomplishments, 
capable indeed of occasional effective bursts of eloquence, but 
endued with little of the real genius of a statesman,—while 
he has represented Danton as not unredeemed by some virtues, 
and possessing much energy and even generosity of character, 
—while he extols the eloquence of Vergniaud and Guadet, 
though belonging to a party which he deems signally deficient 
in vigour,—has described Maximilien Robespierre, as a “poor 
* sea-green atrabiliar formula of a man; without head, with- 
* out heart, or any grace, gift, or even vice beyond common, 
“ if it were not vanity, astucity, diseased rigour as of a cramp: 
* meant by nature for a methodist parson of the stricter sort, 
“to doom men who departed from the written confession ; 
“to chop fruitless shrill logic; to contend and suspect and 
“ ineffectually wrestle and wriggle.” 

“It would be difficult,” says Lord Brougham, “ to point 
* out within the whole range of history, ancient or modern, 
* any person who played so great a part as Robespierre with 
“so little genius*.” But how can a man be said to have 
little genius, whose speeches went, if not as directly, as surely 
to their end as Napoleon’s shot,—that end being the attain- 
ment of the supreme power of the state, during (to use Lord 
Brougham’s own words) “by far the most critical period 
of French history in any age”? Indeed Lord Brougham is 
too great an orator himself to mistake, as some have done, 
the value of Robespierre’s speeches ; and the opinion he ex- 
presses respecting them seems strangely at variance with the 
above dictum respecting Robespierre’s poverty of intellect. 
Does it then require little genius to produce passages of elo- 


- 








* Historical Sketches, Third Series, p. 51. 
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quence possessing, according to Lord Brougham’s admission, 
“ merit of the highest order,”—passages of the kind “ most 
** surely calculated to awaken, to gratify, to control an assem- 
“ bly deliberating on the actual affairs of men”? Does it in 
short require little genius to be capable, as Lord Brougham 
also admits, of putting forth occasional powers of oratory, 
unequalled save by Demosthenes? Robespierre may have 
been, most probably was, a coward ; so too was Demosthenes ; 
so too was Cicero, and a boaster besides, which Robespierre 
was not. He had indeed other qualities not of a magnanimous 
nature: but that he was altogether “ pusillanimous and vile 
“ .,.. beyond most men that ever lived, hateful, selfish, un- 
“ principled, cruel, unscrupulous ;” that (though he might be 
one of thé most execrable”) he was “ one of the most despi- 
“ cable characters recorded in the annals of our race,” are con- 
clusions which we deem to be entirely contrary to evidence. 

What did Robespierre accomplish? What were the deeds 
that made him powerful and what were the deeds that made 
him hateful ? 

Among the members of the Constituent Assembly there ap- 
peared an obscure advocate of the bar of Arras, of a mean and 
repulsive aspect, a diminutive and feeble body and weak health, 
with a harsh discordant voice and slow hesitating utterance, 
by name Maximilien Robespierre. The son of an advocate, 
if possible more obscure than himself, who had quitted France 
during the infancy of his children, leaving them to be educated 
by charity, his personal disadvantages were uncompensated 
by either wealth or connection. Such being the gifts which 
nature and fortune had bestowed upon him, it was hardly to 
be expected that the feeble, friendless and obscure advocate of 
Arras should attract much attention on the stage, until the 
high-born and the rich, the strong-bodied and the strong- 
voiced had strutted there and fretted out their hour. And 
assuredly in the drama in which Robespierre had to act, 
if something beyond mere physical strength and courage 
had not prevailed, the spirit that once dwelt in that mean 
and feeble body could not have left behind it so terrible a 
name. Look at the man, and then turn from him to the pa- 
trician Lafayette and Lameth, to the handsome Barbaroux 
and the brawny Mirabeau and Danton, and you might say 
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that the chances against him were the world to nothing,— 
Plantagenet’s dukedom to a beggarly denier! But the pecu- 
liarity of that small atrabilious-looking man is that he has 
brains, eyes to see and ears to hear, and above all faith in 
the truth of what he utters. He is not, like many around 
him, an embodied and living lie, but he believes that the 
cause which he now advocates is true and will prevail, and 
he is ready to stand by it, even unto the end. No royal or 
aristocratic gold can buy him. The man who, when dictator 
of France, lived in a cabinet-maker’s lodging in the Rue St. 
Honoré,—who, with the disposal of uncounted millions, limited 
his expenditure to eight shillings a day, and left at his death 
but afew francs behind him,—could afford to merit the name 
of “ incorruptible.” 

No man can afford to be honest whose wants exceed his 
legitimate means; and insofar as honesty is a source of 
power, and frugality of honesty, the simple habits of Robes- 
pierre unquestionably contributed to the establishment of 
his power. ‘The men who are most affected in this way 
are orators: a conqueror can do without such aid; but the 
confidence in, and consequent power of, an orator depend not 
a little on the belief in his sincerity—in his being perfectly 
earnest in what he says. Suppose that Mirabeau and Dan- 
ton were even superior to Robespierre as orators; but sup- 
pose at the same time that it was darkly hinted that each of 
them had his price*, what a sapping of the foundations of 
power must that have been. 

But the reason of Robespierre’s pre-eminent power and 
reputation must be sought for elsewhere than in freedom 
from pecuniary corruption, for others (though not all) of that 
terrible Committee were equally careless of money, though 
he alone had the fortune to be called the “ incorruptible.” 
Lord Brougham thinks (and Garat in his ‘ Mémoires’ had 
long before given nearly the same explanation) that the rea- 


* Lord Brougham says (Second Series, p. 271) that 90,000 francs, paid with pro- 
mises of more, was Danton’s price to the Court; and that Montmorin (whose exe- 
cution he caused) had his receipt for the money. But in his Third Series, p. 78, 
Lord Brougham says that in the former volume he had expressed himself respect- 
ing Danton with a harshness which a more minute study of his conduct and cha- 
racter made him regret. 
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son is to be sought in Robespierre’s early perception of the 
power of the people, or of the multitude over-awing the peo- 
ple, and of their love for extreme courses,—in the unhesitating 
pursuit of one principle, without deviating to suit purposes 
of expediency, or temporising to consult prudential views, 
whether of individual advantage or of public safety,—and in 
seeing that whoever outbid all others in violence was sure to 
carry away the favour of the unreflecting multitude. This 
view may be correct as far as it goes, but it is a very inade- 
quate explanation of the causes of Robespierre’s reputation 
and power. It is rather applicable to the mushroom popu- 
larity of vulgar demagogues, than to the fortunes of the most 
consummate master of the art of wielding (without military 
aid) the wild forces of a revolution, that has appeared in an- 
cient or modern times. 

In the Constituent Assembly, though by no means silent 
or inactive, Robespierre was far from having attained the 
influence of Mirabeau and some others. In fact he was 
still struggling with the disadvantages of his position,—the 
obstacles which nature and fortune had thrown in his way; 
he had not reached the turning-point, after which he might 
have the full advantage of those gifts which nature had be- 
stowed upon him. 

But even there he not unfrequently displayed eloquence of 
no common kind, in the face of obstacles which it required 
no common strength of will and perseverance to overcome. 
For his opinions, being extreme and very decided, and not 
backed by high birth, place, wealth or reputation, could not 
fail to appear impertinent to a majority of those to whom 
they were addressed. He had a trick of saying things which 
appeared truths to him, but startling and offensive heresies 
to others. In the debate upon bringing up the Report of 
the Committee, upon the mode of presenting the constitu- 
tion to the King on the 1st of September 1791, Robespierre 
made a speech, in the course of which, amid “ applaudisse- 
“mens des tribunes publiques, et dans une partie du cété 
** gauche, et murmures dans les autres parties de la salle,” 
he called upon the President to order a deputy near him not 
to insult him. Lord Brougham’s report of what followed 
differs slightly both from the report in the ‘Choix de Rap- 
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ports’ and from that in the ‘ Histoire Parlementaire*.’ His 
Lordship does not say whence he took his report, but as the 
rhetorical effect is better brought out in it, we shall adopt 
it here, premising that there seems to be some typographical 
error in calling the deputy Dupont instead of Duport, and 
that it is not strictly correct to call him “an adherent of the 
Lameth party,” seeing that of the party so called, he (Duport) 
was the head, Barnave the tongue, and the Lameths, who were 
soldiers, the hands. ‘The words in italics are so marked in 
Lord Brougham’s report :— 


«‘Duport used insulting gestures+ towards him. He calmly said, ad- 
dressing the chair, ‘ M, le Président, je vous prie de dire 4 M. Duport, de 
ne pas m’insulter, s’il veut rester auprés de moi.” Then turning alter- 
nately to Duport and the Lameths, he proceeded: ‘Je ne présume pas 
qu’il existe dans cette assemblée un homme assez lache, pour transiger 
avec la cour sur un article de notre code constitutionnel (all eyes were 
fixed on the party of Lameth)—assez perfide, pour faire proposer par elle 
des changemens nouveaux, que la pudeur ne lui permettroit pas de pro- 
poser lui-méme (much applause, and looks again directed towards Duport 
and the Lameths)—assez ennemi de la patrie, pour chercher décréditer la 
constitution parcequ’elle mettroit quelque borne 4 son ambition ou A sa 
cupidité (more applause)—assez impudent, pour avouer aux yeux de la na- 


* On the subject of the accuracy of their reports, M.M. Buchez and Roux ob- 
serve: “ We will not exaggerate the difficulties of our task. But silence upon the 
subject would justify an opinion that it had been supposed sufficient to consult 
the columns of the ‘ Moniteur.’ It is indeed a common belief that this journal con- 
tains the most complete collection of documents concerning the Revolution, Un- 
fortunately the fact is not so. The ‘ Moniteur’ does not even report fully the de- 
bates of the National Assembly. When Robespierre is concerned, it usually con- 
fines itself to saying that he spoke, but that murmurs drowned his voice. Conse- 
quently some historians have seriously affirmed that Robespierre was only ridiculous 
in the Constituent Assembly. In general we have taken from the ‘ Moniteur’ only 
the narrative of the legislative proceedings. We have been able to extract nothing 
either from the ‘Gazette,’ the ‘Journal de Paris’ or the ‘Mercure de France.’ We 
have therefore had occasion to refer for matter to pamphlets (most of them printed 
secretly and without date). Of these pamphlets we have consulted above a thousand 
for the period antecedent to the 14th of July 1789. After that time, independent 
newspapers were established, but sets of them are difficult to be met with, Cases 
are known of some, of which perhaps but two copies exist.” —HHistoire Parlementaire 
de la Révolution Frangaise, tom. ii., Préface, pp. 3, 4. 

T This meets the assertion of some of Duport’s friends that he did not say a word 
to Robespierre. 

** M. Lavie.—Je jure que M. Duport n’a pas dit un seul mot a M. Robespierre. 

** Plusieurs membres placés auprés de M. Duport assurent qu’ils n’out rien en- 
tendu.”—VHiist. Parl., tom. ii. p. 391. 

The report in the ‘Choix de Rapports’ is more dramatic:— 

“ M. Lavie.—C’est une méchanceté, une calomnie; je suis a cété, et je jure que 
M. Duport ne lui a rien dit. 

* M. Goupil et M. Vabbé Julien.—C’est une fausseté, c’est un mensonge de M, 
Robespierre.””—Choix de Rapports, tom. v. p. 69. 
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tion qu’il n’a cherché dans la révolution que des moyens de s’aggrandir et 
de s’élever. Car, je ne veux regarder certains écrits et certains discours 
qui pourroient présenter ce sens, que comme |’explosion passagére du dé- 
pit déja expié par le repentir. Non; du moins nous ne serons ni assez 
stupides, ni assez indifférens, pour consentir a étre le jouet éternel de l’in- 
trigue, pour renverser successivement les diverses parties de notre ouvrage 
au gré de quelques ambitieux.’ Then raising his voice,—‘ Je demande que 
chacun de vous jure qu’il ne consentira jamais & composer avec le pouvoir 
exécutif sur aucun article de la constitution sous peine d’étre déclaré 
traitre 4 la nation.’ The effect of this speech was electrical, as may well 
be imagined. The Lameth party had long been on the decline, and this 
proved their destruction.” 


It appears from such debates as that which took place on 
bringing up the Report on Popular Societies on the 29th of 
September 1791, when Rebespierre defended the clubs in all 
their exterit, as strictly in accordance with the new constitu- 
tion, that his denunciations were received with cheers by a 
small party in the Chamber and by the tribunes or stranger’s 
galleries, and with groans or derision by the rest of the 
Chamber. Towards the close of his speech the following 
note of the reporter gives an idea of the very active part 
taken at that time by the public in the deliberations of the 
Assembly :—“ Les applaudissemens d’une partie du cdté 
“ gauche et des tribunes publiques font perdre les derniers 
“ mots prononcés par l’orateur *.” 

Perhaps the greatest triumph of Robespierre in the Con- 
stituent Assembly was the speech he made on his motion of 
the 16th of May, 1791, “that the members of the present 
*‘ Assembly shall be incapable of being elected members of 
“the next succeeding legislature.” It is not supposed 
that Robespierre’s speech carried this motion (what speech 
ever had such an effect ?): in fact the reporters say it would 
have been carried by acclamation, if M. Thouret had not 
obtained permission, not without some reluctance on the part 
of the Assembly, to submit the result of the Committee’s de- 
liberations on the subject. But we are informed} that Robes- 
pierre’s speech was received with loud and repeated cheers, 
and produced a marked impression on both sides of the 


* Choix de Rapports, tom. v. p. 112. 
T See the observations copied from the ‘Journal de Paris’ (which was at that time 
in great repute) by the editors of the ‘Choix de Rapports,’ tom. v. p. 266, note (2). 
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Assembly. The journals of the day, while praising the talent 
he displayed, did not forget to admire the unvarying con- 
sistency and sincerity of the speaker. 

It is idle to speculate on Robespierre’s views in devising 
this law against re-eligibility. The intentions of so artful and 
unsocial a man upon this and other points we can never 
know; but whatever he intended, the effect of the law as 
it turned out was exceedingly favourable to his power. 

It cannot be denied that Robespierre throughout the Con- 
stituent Assembly was consistent in his zeal for the new 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people. He never lost an 
opportunity of battling for what he conceived to be the 
popular rights, and sometimes to an extent hardly com- 
patible with the existence of the interests he professed to 
support. Thus in the debate on courts-martial (April 28th, 
1790) he even went so far as to demand that they should 
be composed of an equal number of officers and soldiers. 
The next step would have been to have every military 
movement discussed beforehand in an assembly, if not of the 
whole army, at least composed of deputies representing the 
whole army, with the commander-in-chief as chairman. Al- 
most every third paragraph of Robespierre’s longer speeches 
concludes with a flourish about humanity, the cause of hu- 
manity, and so forth. There may be, indeed, both humanity 
and courage in standing forward as Turgot did for the poor 
and weak at a time when, if they cried, there was none to 
hear, and if they perished there was none to help. But 
when Robespierre proclaimed himself their champion, the 
so-called weak had waxed exceeding strong, and had found 
out a way to help themselves that looked very promis- 
ing. Professions of attachment to such poor and oppressed 
people are at least suspicious. He who has seen boys 
seek to curry favour with a savage dog at large, by hound~ 
ing him on others, has seen a fair specimen of the liberty 
and equality and universal philanthropy of such “ friends 
of humanity” as Robespierre. Not that he was by nature 
particularly cruel:—it has been said, on the contrary, that 
he was unusually tender and humane, more than ordinarily 
averse to the destruction of life; and that he even resigned 
an office, when an advocate at Arras, on account of his scru- 
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ples against inflicting the punishment of death. Robespierre 
himself informs us, that he attempted in vain to obtain 
the abolition of that punishment in the Constituent As- 
sembly. Lord Brougham relates that “ as a boy and a youth 
* he was remarkable for vanity, jealousy, dissimulation and 
* trick, with an invincible obstinacy on all subjects, a selfish- 
* ness hardly natural, a disposition incapable of forgiving any 
“ injury, but a close concealment of his resentment till the 
* occasion arose for gratifying it, and till he dared to show it 
“in safety.” Some parts of this description appear to us 
correct, but it is a mistake to suppose that vanity was a cha- 
racteristic of Robespierre. One characteristic of a vain man 
is not to know when to be silent, whereas it has been re- 
marked of Robespierre that he was almost the only French- 
man of his time who possessed that valuable quality. Not 
vanity, but cold, deep, illimitable pride were characteristics 
of Robespierre. Vanity is gay and gregarious,—Robespierre 
was gloomy and solitary: vanity is ostentatious and un- 
doubting,—Robespierre was unostentatious and suspicious: 
vanity is communicative and infirm of purpose,— Robespierre 
was inexorable as death and inscrutable as the grave. Mira- 
beau was a vain man, Lafayette was a vain man, Brissot 
was a vain man; but we might as well call vanity a leading 
charaeteristic of Milton’s Satan as of Maximilien Robespierre. 

Lord Brougham seems to rely too much on the report 
of Courtois, though in his observations on a letter there 
printed, as having been found among the Triumvir’s pa- 
pers, and apparently fabricated by his enemies for the pur- 
pose of damaging his character, his Lordship shows that he 
is aware of the necessity of caution in receiving the evi- 
dence of that report. Indeed it is not surprizing that the 
character of Robespierre should be involved in so much 
mystery, or so much misrepresented, when it is considered 
that the report was written by those who overthrew him— 
men who not only destroyed all the papers that might give a 
favourable view of him, but forged others expressly to blacken 
him. This renders suspect (to use a favourite word of his 
own, to which he gave a fearful meaning) the whole collection 
of papers published after his death by the government under 
the title of ‘ Papiers de Robespierre,’ and it greatly weakens 
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any conclusion unfavourable to him that might have been 
grounded on some of them. If they had been published in 
their integrity, they would have thrown a light not only 
on the springs of his own conduct, but on those of the con- 
duct of others, which will most probably now never be ob- 
tained. Among them was the correspondence of Napoleon, 
which Courtois gave up to that adventurer,—one far less 
honest, not a whit more humane, and finally not much more 
successful, than Robespierre. Courtois trafficked for a long 
time in these papers; he gave up a great quantity of letters 
to their writers. It is said that, during his exile under the 
restoration, he entered into a negotiation to purchase his 
return to France at the price of an important correspondence 
which he still possessed; but the bargain was not completed. 
“The loss of the papers of Robespierre,” observe the editors 
of the ‘ Histoire Parlementaire,’ “ is a great and irreparable 
“loss to history: how many concealed crimes, how many 
“ complicated intrigues, how much base adulation lavished 
“ on the Jacobin chief by men of every shade who conspired 
“ to overthrow him, would have been brought to light by the 
“exact and complete publication of those papers * ! ” 
Upon the whole it is clear that, though Robespierre’s efforts 
did not raise him to anything like the influence which Mira- 
beau acquired in the Constituent Assembly, they obtained 
for him considerable notoriety, and, with that portion of the 
nation which entertained extreme opinions like his own, a 
very great degree of reputation. In a letter to him, dated 
‘ Blérancourt, prés Noyon, le 19 Aout 1790,’ which seems to 
have been the commencement of their acquaintance, Saint- 
Just says :—* Je ne vous connais pas, mais vous étes un grand 
“homme. Vous n’étes point seulement le député d’une 
* province, vous étes celui de l’humanité et de la République.” 
Yet notwithstanding the partial success of his efforts in 
the Constituent Assembly, had Robespierre died then, pre- 
maturely, his story would have been “a fragment known to 
few.” But, short though his course was, he lived till he be- 
came a prodigy. Inthe Jacobin Club Robespierre found com- 
pensation for his comparative obscurity in the Constituent As- 





* Hist. Parl, tom. xxxiii. p. 168, note. 
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sembly. Here the great battle was fought between him and 
the Girondists, which ended in the destruction of the latter ; 
and in the management of this struggle, Robespierre displayed 
powers of generalship equal to those of Napoleon against the 
Austrian generals. 

Some of the leaders of the Girondists, and among them 
Brissot, who may be considered as their head, did not belong 
to the district of the Gironde. Brissot was the son of a pastry- 
cook at Chartres, who left him at his death two hundred 
pounds*. In the course of his life he held various political 
opinions, which by the year 1791 had settled into a shade of 
patriotism strong enough to secure his election as one of the 
deputies of the department of Paris in the Legislative As- 
sembly. The shade was not deep enough, however, to please 
Robespierre ; and the praise which Brissot bestowed in his 
journal, the ‘ Patriote Frangais,’ upon himself and his friends, 
“les patriotes par excellence,” was sure to displease a man 
who was in his own eyes, and in those of not a few others, 
“ le vrai patriote,” the patriot of patriots. 

Soon after he had ceased to be a legislator, upon the dissolu- 
tion of the Constituent Assembly, Robespierre was appointed 
to the office of Public Accuser. But he soon discovered that 
he could serve the cause of his country and of mankind at 
large (as he was fond of expressing it) better by his writings 
and his speeches at the Jacobin Club than in such an official 
character as this ; and, notwithstanding the pecuniary conve~ 
nience of the office to a man altogether without private for- 
tune, he resigned it for other occupations. 

The question upon which the parties of Robespierre and 
Brissot first came to an open rupture was that of war. Bris- 
sot maintained that a nation which had acquired liberty after 
so long a slavery needed war to consolidate it, to purify it 
from the vices of despotism, and to expel from its bosom the 
men who might corrupt it. “ For two years,” said he in his 
speech at the Jacobins, the 16th of December 1791, “ France 
“ has tried all pacific means of bringing back the rebels into 
“ her bosom; all the attempts have been unsuccessful ; they 


* This is asserted in his Memoirs, published at Paris (the first two vols. in 1830) ; 
and whether that publication be regarded as an authority or not, the statement is 
most probably rather above than below the truth. 
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“ persist in their revolt; the foreign princes persist in sup- 
“ porting them ; can we hesitate to attack them? If you wish 
“ to destroy at one blow our aristocratic enemies, destroy the 
“ army of Coblentz in which they put their trust.” On the 
other hand, Robespierre argued that this was a war, not of 
one nation or of one king against another, but of all the 
enemies of the French constitution against the French Revo- 
lution ; that these enemies were internal and external; and 
that, it being by no means clear that the French court and 
the agents of the executive were not to be numbered among 
the internal enemies, it followed that even the military prepa- 
rations would throw additional power into hands unfit to be 
trusted. But supposing war to be unavoidable, he held it to 
be the best policy for the French not to make but to receive 
the attack. These ideas he developed in several speeches at 
the Jacobin Club, and his views were supported by Danton, 
Billaud-Varennes and others. At first the discussion was 
amicable. On the 16th of December 1791, Danton com- 
menced with this compliment to Brissot :—“ Vous avez or- 
“ donné Vimpression de l’excellent discours de M. Brissot, 
“ de cet athléte vigoureux de la liberté, de cet homme de qui 
“nous attendons de si grands services et qui ne trompera 
* pas nos espérances.” In 1792 the discussion was renewed, 
On the 2nd of January, Robespierre, after saying that Brissot 
had always avoided the main point of the question, to raise 
his own system beside it on a foundation absolutely ruinous, 
and that he should be as desirous as M. Brissot for a war to 
extend the dominion of liberty if he were master of the des- 
tinies of France, and could direct its forces and resources 
according to his will, continued thus :— 

** But it is on our peculiar situation that the whole question turns. You 
have constantly turned away your attention from it, but I have proved that 
the proposal of war was the result of a plot long formed by the internal 
enemies of our liberty.......You yourselves admit that the war pleased the 
emigrants, that it pleased the ministry, the court intriguers.”’ 

He then refutes Brissot’s argument against want of confi- 
dence in the king and his ministers, and thus continues :— 


“It belongs to me to explain myself freely on the subject of the mini- 
sters, lst, Because J am not afraid of being suspected of speculating upon 
their change, either for myself or my friends ; 2nd, Because I do not desire 
to see them replaced by others,—convinced that those who aspire to their 
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places would be no better. It is not the ministers that I attack,—it is their 
principles and their acts.” 


He proceeds to answer a charge of Brissot’s, that he had 
vilified the people by casting doubts on their courage and 
their love of liberty. 


“‘ Itis true,” he says, “ that I cannot flatter the people in order to destroy 
it, that Iam unskilled in the art of leading it to the precipice by paths 
strewn with flowers ; but, on the other hand, it was I who could displease 
all those who are not of the people by defending, almost alone, the rights 
of the poorest and most unfortunate citizens against the majority of le- 
gislators ; it was I who constantly opposed the declaration of rights with 
all those distinctions calculated upon the proportion of taxes, which left a 
distance between citizens; it was I who consented to appear exaggerated, 
obstinate, even proud, in order to be just.” 


On the 11th of the same month Robespierre made another 
speech on the war, which all the revolutionary journals, with 
the exception of the ‘ Patriote Frangais,’ Brissot’s paper, de- 
scribed as “un discours de la plus sublime éloquence.” In 
the course of this speech he said :-— 


** The intentions of the court being evidently suspect, what course was 
it riecessary to take in regard to the proposition of war? To applaud, to 
adore, to preach confidence and give millions? No, it was necessary to 
examine it scrupulously, to penetrate its designs, to foresee their conse- 
quences, and to take the measures most proper to counteract them. Such 
is the spirit in which I have entered into this discussion. To assemble a 
great force under arms, to canton and encamp the soldiers, in order to Jead 
them more easily to the idolatry of a supreme chief of the army, by occu- 
pying them solely with military ideas; to give a great importance and a 
great authority to the generals judged the most fit to excite the enthusiasm 
of armed citizens and to serve the court ; to augment the executive power, 
which becomes particularly prominent when it appears to be charged with 
superintending the defence of the state; to turn the people from the care 
of their domestic affairs to occupy them with the external security ; to en- 
sure the triumph of the cause of royalty, of moderantism, of Machiavelism, 
the chiefs of which are military practitioners* ; thus to prepare for the 


* “ Praticiens militaires.’’ There is great rhetorical art in this transference of 
a word usually applied to one profession in which it has fallen into bad repute, 
to another to which the speaker desires to transfer that bad quality. There is a 
curious letter of Napoleon. Buonaparte, on the subject of this very war, written 
to M. Naudin, commissaire des guerres, on the 27th of July 1792, from Valence, 
where his regiment appears to have been then stationed, and published for the first 
time by the editors of the ‘ Histoire Parlementaire,’ (tome xvii. p. 56), in which he 
makes the transference of a word with the same effect on the noblesse de la robe as 
that here intended by Robespierre for the noblesse de l’épée, he calls the lawyer, 
“le brigand @ parchemins.” In this letter Napoleon says he has always been of 
opinion that there will be no war, and he gives his reasons. The letter is signed 
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ministry and their faction the means of extending from day to day their 
usurpations over the national authority and over liberty,—this is the chief 
interest of the court and the ministry.” 

The following passage of this speech is particularly remark- 
able, as containing, eight months before that event, the doc- 
trines which were afterwards put forth to excuse the Septem- 
ber massacres. 

** Let the people, awakened, encouraged by the energy of their repre- 
sentatives, resume that attitude which for a moment made all their oppres- 
sors tremble; let us subdue our enemies within; war to conspirators and 
despotism, and then let us march against Leopold; let us march against all 
the tyrants of the earth.” 


On the 2nd of January Robespierre had said pointedly to 
Brissot that he did not speculate on a change of ministry, 
either for himself or his friends. By the 24th of March the 
Girondist ministry was appointed. Although Brissot had no 
ostensible place in this, his influence on the composition of 
the cabinet of March 1792, say the editors of the ‘ Histoire 
Parlementaire,’ “ est si peu douteuse, que nous allons bien- 
“ tot la voir disposer de toutes les places et distribuer toutes 
“ les faveurs. Il faudra, comme titre de récommandation a un 
“ emploi quelconque, avoir écrit ou parlé contre Robespierre. 
** Les charges lucratives seront partagées entre ceux qui au- 
“yont péroré aux Jacobins pour la guerre d’attaque.” (Tom. 
xiii. p. 412.) Some of the newspaper organs of the new mi- 
nistry also expressed themselves in terms of the most out- 
rageous insolence of Robespierre and his friends, comparing 
them to a handful of petty tyrants who would be really for- 
midable if they had the courage, as they had the impure 
morals and the thirst for blood, of Claudius* and Catiline. 

This was the commencement of the feud, which ultimately 
became so deadly, between the Girondists and Robespierre, 
and so far we do not see that any blame attaches to Robes- 
pierre. His views in regard to a war of attack were we think 
right. Undoubtedly Louis and his ministers were not to be 
trusted. The conclusions which Robespierre drew from the 





“‘Buonapartre.” Perhaps this, as well as other instances of questionable orthography 
(such as “ ils la meprise’’), is accounted for by the postscript : “ Le sang méridional 
qui coule dans mes veines va avec la rapidité du Rhone, pardonnez donc si vous 
prenez de la peine a lire mon griffonage.” 

* It is so in the French—we suppose they mean Clodius. 
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particular position of affairs in France at that moment were 
such as any man of ordinary sagacity would have adopted. 
But the Girondists were not content with being wrong,— 
they insisted on those who were right coming over to their 
opinion, and were exceedingly angry with Robespierre for 
declining to do so. It was not, as Madame Roland inti- 
mates in her letter to Robespierre of August the 25th 1792, 
(found among his papers), solely because Robespierre insisted 
on considering every one who differed from him on the war 
question as an enemy to the nation, that he quarrelled finally 
with the Girondists, but because the Girondists treated him 
with hostility and insult for differing from them. Collot- 
d’Herbois sided with the Girondists regarding the war of at- 
tack*, but, that did not prevent Robespierre from afterwards 
acting with him. 

The quarrel thus fully begun, there was no want of mate- 
rials to feed it into a flame. On the 26th of March an ad- 
dress, presented by Robespierre and attacked by Guadet, 
produced a violent shock between the ‘ spiritualists and ma- 
terialists’ of the Club. Robespierre in defending his opinions 
against Guadet said: “ Alone with my soul, how could I be 
* equal to struggles which are above human strength, ifI 
“had not elevated my soul to God? This divine sentiment 
“has been a full compensation to me for all the advantages 
* offered to those who would betray the people.” So might 
have spoken any fanatic. 

The Girondists were now determined to make a regular at- 
tack upon Robespierre, even in his stronghold, the Jacobin 
Club. On the 2nd of April Robespierre complained bitterly 
in the Club of the attacks made upon him by the Girondist 
journals: he concluded his speech with these words: “ Si 
** quelqu’un a des reproches a me faire, je l’attends ici; c’est 
ici qu’il doit m’accuser, et non dans des piquesniques, dans 
“ des sociétés particuliéres. Y a-t-il quelqu’un? qu’il se léve!” 
Whereupon M. Real exclaimed: “ Oui, moi !”—* Parlez !” 
said Robespierre with stern brevity. The accusations which 
M. Real then brought were—what ? why “ opiniatreté ;” for 
the charge of exercising a despotism in the Society (as the 





* See ‘ Hist. Parl.,’ tom. xiii. p. 412. 
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accuser affirmed that it was certainly involuntary on the part 
of Robespierre), amounted to nothing more than the despotism 
of mind over mind, or of mind over matter. 

On the 25th of April Brissot and Guadet made long speeches 
in the Jacobins in favour of themselves and against Robes- 
pierre. Guadet exhibited a signal example of that total want 
of all practical sagacity for which his party was remarkable, 
by denouncing Robespierre as a man who for the love of 
his country’s liberty ought to impose upon himself the pain 
of ostracism, ought to exile himself from France, and serve 
the people by removing himself from their idolatry. Robes- 
pierre, in a short reply, said :— 

“ Doubtless there are in this Society, as throughout France, empirical 
orators, who under the mask of patriotism conceal their desire of office,— 
who, in the absence of virtue, have eternally in their mouths the words 
people, liberty and philosophy. As to the ostracism to which M. Guadet 
invites me to submit myself, it would be the height of vanity in me to im- 
pose it on myself, for it is the punishment of great men, and it belongs to 
M. Brissot to be classed among them.”’ 

As the time of the sitting was nearly expired, and as, he said, 
his justification would require more time than remained, he 
asked the president to permit him to enter upon it at the next 
sitting. Accordingly, on the 28th, Robespierre in a long 
speech, which is a masterpiece of rhetorical art, defended 
himself against the spoken attacks of Brissot and Guadet in 
the Club and the printed attacks in their newspapers. 

Brissot in his speech had asked what he (Robespierre) had 
done to entitle him to speak as he did of such philosophers 
as Condorcet and his friends. In answer to this question, 
Robespierre first drew a sketch of his services in Artois, where, 
as he says, being a member of a very small tribunal, he sub- 
stantially opposed those edicts of Lamoignon to which supe- 
rior tribunals only opposed forms, and where he alone deter- 
mined the first electoral assemblies to exercise their right of 
sovereignty. Then passing to the question of what he had 
done in the National Assembly, he admitted his inability there 
to carry measures favourable to liberty, but said he had not 
on that account exerted himself the less to make the voice of 
truth heard, preferring “ honourable murmurs of disappro- 
bation” to “ shameful applause.” He contrived to turn in 
his favour the very charge of obscurity in the Constituent 
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Assembly and the fact of his having no seat in the Legislative 
Assembly. 


**You ask me,” said he, “what I have done. Oh! a great thing, no 
doubt. I gave Brissot and Condorcet to France. I said one day to the 
Constituent Assembly, that, in order to impress an august character upon 
its work, it ought to set the people a grand example of disinterestedness and 
magnanimity,—that the virtues of the legislators ought to be the first les- 
son of the citizens ; and I proposed to it to decree that none of its mem- 
bers should be capable of being re-elected to the second legislature: this 
proposition was received with enthusiasm. ‘Vithout it, perhaps, many 
among them would have remained in obscurity ; and who can say that the 
choice of the people of Paris might not have called me to the place which 
is now occupied by Brissot and Condorcet? This action cannot be counted 
for nothing by M. Brissot, who in the panegyric of his friend, referring to 
his connexion with d’Alembert and his academical glory, has reproached 
us with the ‘temerity with which we passed judgement on men whom he 
called our masters in patriotism and in liberty. I should have thought, for 
my part, that in that art we had no other masters but nature.” 


The passage in which he refers to the proposal of ostracism 
is singularly prophetic of his own fate :— 


“« But what,”’ he says, “is the species of ostracism of which you speak ? 
Is it to renounce every kind of public employment even for the future? If 
you need securities against me, speak: I undertake to deposit in your hands 
the authentic and solemn engagement. Is it an undertaking never to raise 
my voice to defend the principles of the constitution and the rights of the 
people? With what face dare you propose it to me? Is it a voluntary 
exile, as M. Guadet has in proper terms announced it? Oh! it is ambi- 
tious men and tyrants whom there is need to banish. For me, whither 
would you that I should withdraw myself? What is the people among 
whom I should find liberty established? And what despot would grant me 
an asylum? Ah! we can abandon our country when happy and triumphant; 
but menaced, but torn to pieces, but oppressed! we cannot fly from it, we 
must save it or die for it. Heaven, which gave me a soul filled with a pas- 
sion for liberty, and which ordained that I should be born under the domi- 
nation of tyrants,—heaven, which prolonged my existence to the reign of 
factions and crimes, calls me perhaps to trace with my blood the path 
which is to lead my country to happiness and liberty; I accept with trans- 
port that pleasant and glorious destiny. Do you exact of me another sa- 
crifice? Yes, there is one which you may yet demand; I offer it to my 
country; it is that of my reputation. I give it up to you; combine, all of 
you, to tear it to pieces; unite yourselves to that innumerable crowd of 
all the enemies of liberty ; multiply your periodical libels ; I desire not re- 
putation but for the good of my country: if to preserve it I must betray 
by a guilty silence the cause of truth and of the people, I give it up to you; 
I give it up to all the feeble and versatile spirits who are the dupes of im- 
posture, to all the wicked who practise that imposture. I shall still have 
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the satisfaction of preferring to their frivolous applauses the approbation of 
my own conscience and the esteem of all virtuous and enlightened men ; 
supported by it and by truth, I will wait for the slow succour of time. 
This is my apology: it is no doubt to say what I need not have said. It 
would be easy for me now to prove to you that I could make an offensive 
with as much advantage as a defensive war. I only wish to give you a 
proof of moderation. I offer you peace on the sole conditions which the 
friends of the country can accept. On these conditions I willingly pardon 
you all your calumnies.” 


His earnest disclaimer of all feelings of personal animosity, 
of all desires but those of the public good, was admirably 
adapted for his purpose. It was not he that had made the 
present fierce dissension in the Jacobins; he indulged in 
no personal malice; he had no personal resentments to 
gratify; he could embrace Brissot and Guadet and the whole 
Gironde, but only upon condition that they joined him and 
the real friends of the Revolution, heart and hand, against 
the common enemy. Using a bold and singularly charac- 
teristic figure, he says, “ Faites mouvoir horizontalement 
“ le glaive des lois pour frapper toutes les tétes des grands 
* conspirateurs.” 

Whether these offers were sincere or not, they were not 
accepted. The Girondists widened the breach by renewed 
attacks, of the unfairness of which Robespierre complained 
bitterly. The strife was soon renewed, and the result was 
again the defeat of the Girondists. 'Then, indeed, when they 
began really to feel his power, they proceeded to make ad- 
vances to him. On the 25th of August of this year (1792) 
Madame Roland wrote him a letter, evidently intended to 
conciliate him; but it was too late, and Robespierre was not 
the man to be flattered out of his revenge at any time by 
either man or woman. Let those who represent him as of a 
capacity poor and low, and as altogether the creature of 
circumstances, recollect that nevertheless this man, with such 
“ disproportion between his mischievous propensities and his 
“power to injure,” defeated the Gironde, with all their mi- 
nisterial power and influence,—defeated them when their 
power was the greatest; when they had or appeared to have, 
the mass of the regular army and even the majority of the 
national guards on their side. 

It has been affirmed that the September massacres were 
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perpetrated for the purpose of securing the election of Ro- 
bespierre and his partizans for the city of Paris. For this 
assertion there is no satisfactory evidence. Robespierre’s 
popularity was quite sufficient to have ensured his election if 
there had been no massacres. At the same time, though it 
does not appear that he bore a direct part in the instigation 
of them, the line which he took in discussing them, the man- 
ner in which he defended the commune of Paris in connexion 
with those massacres, fully attest his approval of them,— 
fully establish the fact, that from this time he had passed 
the Rubicon, had determined on the course which was thence- 
forth to stamp the Revolution emphatically with the characters 
of terror and blood. 

On the 20th of September, 1792, the National Convention 
met: on the 2I1st it opened its deliberations. On the 25th 
the struggle between the Girondists and Robespierre was com- 
menced in the Convention, by a charge made against him of 
aiming at the dictatorship; to this he replied at considerable 
length. 

On the 29th of October, Robespierre having said that there 
was no one in the Assembly who dared to accuse him face to 
face, Louvet ran to the foot of the tribune, and demanded 
“ Ja parole pour accuser Robespierre :” he then made a long 
speech, in the course of which he mentioned a circumstance 
which would appear to show that Robespierre had even then 
assumed some of the insignia of dictatorship. “ In leaving 
“ the Electoral Assembly,” said Louvet, “ I was insulted by 
“* Robespierre’s gardes-du-corps, those men armed with large 
“ bludgeons and sabres, who accompany him almost every- 
“ where.” On the 5th of November Robespicrre replied in 
a speech double the length of Louvet’s: it was upon the 
whole a performance of great ability and contained some 
striking passages. In regard to the old grievance of his popu- 
larity and his influence in the Jacobin Club, he said :— 

“ The majority of the Jacobins rejected your opinions ; they were wrong, 
no doubt. ‘The public was not more favourable to you. What could you 
conclude from that in your favour? Will you say that I lavished treasures 
which I had not, to secure the triumph of principles engraven upon all 


hearts.” 
After answering the question “why he had resigned the 


place of public accuser and accepted the title of municipal 
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officer,” he comes to the subject of the arrests made by the 
commune of Paris towards the end of August, and he admits 
that they were illegal,—* as illegal as the Revolution, as the 
fall of the throne and of the Bastille.’ He asks if they 
would have “a revolution without revolution,” and he tells 
them that the men of the Revolution would have a right to 
say :-— 

“‘ If you disavow the means which we have employed to conquer, leave 
us the fruits of victory ; take back your constitution and all your ancient 
laws, but restore to us the price of our sacrifices and our combats; give us 
back our fellow-citizens, our brothers, our children, who have died for the 
common cause.” 

But he exclaims— 

“ L’univers, la postérité, ne verra dans ces événemens que leur cause 
sacrée et leur sublime résultat; vous devez les voir comme elles; vous devez 
les juger, non en juges de paix, mais en hommes d’¢tat et en législateurs du 
monde; et ne pensez pas que j’aie invoqué ces principes éternels parceque 
nous avons besoin de couvrir d'un voile quelques actions répréhensibles ; 
non, nous n’avons point failli; j’en jure par le tréne renversé, et par la 
République qui s’éléve!”’ 

He then refers to the events of the 2nd of September, in 
which he denies all participation, asserting that the massacres 
were the spontaneous act of the people themselves, going to 
mect the enemy on the frontier and unwilling to leave their 
families at the mercy of conspirators. But it is not very easy 
to see how conspirators in strong places of custody could be 
dangerous; and it is not pretended that it was the people 
that put so many of them into the prisons only a few days 
before. This defence is a lame one, but it is not the prin- 
cipal position which Robespierre takes up in defence of the 
commune. He argues that the blow only struck the guilty, 
and he then indulges in a burst of pathos on the supposition 
that a single innocent person has perished. Towards the con- 
clusion he refers to an allusion in Roland’s report on the 
situation of Paris since the 10th of August, a report which 
he characterizes as “ bien astucieux ;” and he breaks out inte 
that memorable apostrophe to Roland :— 

“OQ virtuous man, man exclusively, eternally virtuous, whither would 
you go by these dark paths! You have tried public opinion; you have 
stopped short, terrified at the step you yourself have taken: you have done 
well; nature has not moulded you either for great actions or great attempts 
[murmurs?. I stop here out of regard for you; but another time examine 
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better the instruments that are put into your hands: you do not know the 
abominable history of the man of the enigmatical missive ; seek it, if you 
have the courage, in the records of the police. You will one day know 
what value you ought to attach to the moderation of the enemy whom you 


sought to destroy*.” 

Whatever the effect of this speech, the result was a com- 
plete triumph for Robespierre, the order of the day having 
been voted by a very large majority and his defence ordered 
to be printed. The result had been looked for with the 
greatest impatience throughout the capital; numerous pa- 
trols traversed the streets; all the posts had been reinforced. 
On the terrace of the Feuillans there were more national 
guards than people. “ It is strange enough,” remarked the 
* Patriote Frangais,’ “ that the general who all at once has 
“ found so many patrols to protect Robespierre, whom no- 
* body threatens, did not find one on the 2nd of September 
“and the following days to save the prisoners whom they 
“* were massacring, and who were under the safeguard of the 
“ laws.” 

Robespierre was received at the Jacobins like a hero 
returning from a great victory. They praised “ his virtue, 
“ his integrity, his profound wisdom, his masculine and natu- 
“ ral eloquence, also that greatness, that generosity, that for- 
“ getfulness of self, which were the marks of his character.” 
But he himself was silent amid all this babble, declining all 
invitations to give his worshipers any further specimen of 
that “ éloquence male et naive;” probably not including 
among the thoughts that succeeded each other in his brain, 
the contemplation of the change which might within the 
space of a few months come over this wild dream of popular 
idolatry and unclouded success. 

On the 3rd of December Robespierre delivered his opinion 
in the Convention on the question of the King’s trial. He 
was the only one, we believe, except Saint-Just, who got out 
of the lawyer-like quibble about the Assembly’s having a 
legal power to try the King. 


“« The Assembly,” said Robespierre, ‘‘ has been led far away from the 





* We have followed the report of this speech in the ‘Choix de Rapports’; it 
differs very slightly from the report in the ‘ Histoire Parlementaire,’ which is from 
the ‘ Lettres 2 mes Commettans.’ _In the passage relating to Roland, we think the 
former the clearer from the division of the paragraphs, 
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true question. There is here no trial to make. Louis is not an accused 
citizen, you are not his judges; you are, you can only be, statesmen and 
representatives of the nation. You have no sentence to deliver for or 
against an individual, but a measure of public security to adopt, an act of 
national providence to exercise. What is the measure which sound policy 
recommends to cement the rising republic? It is to engrave deeply on the 
people’s hearts a contempt for royalty, and to strike with terror all the 
King’s partizans..........The question has been decided by these words :— 
Louis has been dethroned for his crimes. Louis denounced the French 
people as rebels, and called in the arms of his brother tyrants to punish 
them: victory and the people have decided that he alone was a rebel. 
Louis then cannot be judged: he is already judged ; he is condemned, or 
the Republic is not acquitted.......... If Louis can be tried, he may be ac- 
quitted, he may be innocent: what doI say! he is presumed to be so till 
judgement is passed on him. But if Louis is acquitted, if Louis can be 
presumed innocent, what becomes of the Revolution? If Louis is inno- 
cent, all the defenders of liberty become calumniators ; all the rebels were 
the friends of truth and the defenders of oppressed innocence ; all the ma- 
nifestoes of the foreign courts are only legitimate remonstrances against a 
dominant faction; even the detention of Louis up to this time is an unjust 
vexation; the federates, the people of Paris, all the patriots of the French 
empire are guilty.” ‘ 

After showing that they were confounding the rules of civil 
law with the principles of the law of nations, and that Louis 
was to be regarded as a prisoner of war, he proceeds to the 
question how that prisoner of war should be dealt with. 


“To what punishment shall we condemn Louis? The punishment of 
death is too cruel.—No, says another, life is more cruel still; let him live. 
Advocates of the King, is it from pity or from cruelty that you wish to 
withdraw him from the penalty of his crimes? For my part, I abhor the 
punishment of death, inflicted so unsparingly by your laws, and I have for 
Louis neither love nor hatred; I hate only his crimes. I asked for the 
abolition of the punishment of death in the Assembly which you still call 
Constituent, and it is not my fault if the first principles of reason appeared 
to it moral and political heresies ; but if you never thought of renouncing 
them in favour of so many unfortunate men whose offences are less theirs 
than those of the government, by what fatality do you remember them only 
to plead the cause of the greatest of all criminals? You demand an excep- 
tion to the punishment of death for him alone who can render it legitimate ! 
Yes, the punishment of death in general is a crime, and for this reason 
alone, that, according to the indestructible principles of nature, it can be 
justified only in the cases where it is necessary for the security of indivi- 
duals or of society ; now the public security never calls for it against ordi- 
nary offences, because society can always prevent them by other means, 
and put it out of the power of the guilty to be dangerous: but a dethroned 
king in the besom of a Revolution, which is nothing less than cemented by 
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laws, a king whose name alone brings down the plague of war upon the 
agitated nation,—neither imprisonment nor exile can render his existence a 
matter of indifference to the public welfare, and this cruel exception to ordi- 
nary laws, which justice avows, can only be imputed to the nature of his 
crimes. I pronounce with regret this fatal truth ; but Louis must die, be- 
cause the country must live. A people at peace, free and respected within 
and without, might listen to the advice which is given you to be generous ; 
but a people whose liberty is still disputed after so many sacrifices and 
combats, cannot afford to do so.”’ 

Robespierre’s speeches on the King’s trial have been some- 
times mentioned as his highest efforts. They perhaps exhibit 
more vigour of mind than any of his other speeches, though 
his fame either for eloquence or rhetorical strategy will not 
rest upon them. But we think some of his letters to his 
constituents show a higher and more comprehensive reach of 
thought than any other of his compositions. 

In Robespierre’s conduct hitherto there had appeared 
few of those darker shades of his character which afterwards 
became so prominent; the insatiable spirit of jealousy and 
suspicioif, which was soon to hurry to the guillotine so many 
men who had been his friends, had as yet only manifested it- 
self towards those with whom he certainly had never acted in 
any degree. His defence of the September massacres was on 
the ground of urgent and inevitable state necessity. His con- 
duct in regard to the King’s fate was only that of a man of 
sound sense and force of character. Those who, having a 
conquered enemy in their power, do not take effective mea- 
sures to prevent his being dangerous, bring upon them- 
selves the scorn even of those who profit by their weakness. 
Royalists, both French and English, are lavish of their scorn 
as well as hatred for the Girondists; but it is not so with 
Cromwell and Robespierre,—there may be hatred, but “ those 
who hate them dare not to despise.” 

Notwithstanding the majority which the Girondists still 
had in the Convention, the Mountain was more powerful, from 
its connection with the communes and its influence over the 
populace. On the 10th of March 1793, the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, at first called the Tribunal Criminel Extraordinaire, 
was established. The defection of Dumouriez early in April 
gave Robespierre an opportunity of attacking the Girondists, 
by charging them with being the general’s accomplices,—a 
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charge which, whether it be considered as proved or not, he 
managed with such art as to render it a most effective instru- 
ment for their destruction. In the course of his speech, de- 
livered in the Convention on the 18th of April 1793, against 
the members of the Orleans family, and against Vergniaud, 
Guadet, Gensonné, Brissot, etc., he gave the following power- 
ful summary of the intrigues which he imputes to the Girond- 
ists while they were in office,—we can hardly say in power— 
for, as these events showed, power and office were not then 
equivalent terms :— 

“They have called all the friends of the country agitators, anarchists ; 
they have sometimes even raised up real ones to substantiate this calumny. 
They have shown themselves adepts in the art of covering their own crimes 
by imputing them to the people: they have betimes alarmed the citizens 
with phantoms of an agrarian law; they have separated the interests of 
the rich from those of the poor; they have offered themselves to the former 
as their protectors against the sans-culottes; they have drawn to their 
party all the enemies of equality. Masters of the government and of the 
disposal of all places, predominant in the tribunals, and in the administra- 
tive bodies, depositaries of the public treasure, they have employed all 
their power to arrest the progress of public spirit, to awaken royalism 
and to resuscitate aristocracy ; they have oppressed the energetic patriots, 
protected the hypocritical moderates; they have corrupted the people’s 
defenders, one after another; attached to their cause those who showed 
some talent, and persecuted those whom they could not seduce.” 


In this speech he said that Lafayette had run almost 
precisely the same course of perfidy and intrigue as Dumou- 
riez: “ He had only forgotten one thing,—to begin like Du- 
mouriez with a success.” 

When Robespierre left the tribune, Vergniaud immediately 
took his place there, and began in a calm tone to defend 
himself against his accuser. “ J’oserai répondre a Monsieur 
Robespierre,” he began, but he was interrupted by the 
“murmures” of the “tribunes publiques*.” Again and 
again he attempted to speak, but in vain: the noise con- 
tinued. But Vergniaud remained at the tribune, and at last his 
perseverance and the efforts of the president obtained for him 
a hearing. He soon fixed the general attention: the faci- 





* The extraordinary license in expressing their opinions and consequent in- 
fluence which the strangers’ galleries had upon the deliberations of the National 
Assemblies during this Revolution seem almost to afford a ground for the word 
tribune being used in this double and sometimes misleading sense. 
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lity, the order, the charm of his extempore address, excited 
the admiration even of his adversaries. He characterized 
Robespierre’s speech as “un roman perfide, artificieusement 
“ écrit dans le silence du cabinet,” adding, “ j’oserai lui ré- 
“ pondre sans méditation ; je n’ai pas comme lui besoin d’art ; 
“ i] suffit de mon me.” Alas poor Vergniaud ! 

Vergniaud’s eloquence has been much praised. As far as 
we can judge, we should say that, although he probably pos- 
sessed much greater facility in extempore reply than Robes- 
pierre, he was immeasurably inferior to him in the higher 
qualities of an orator. His reply on this occasion, viewed 
merely as a piece of composition, seems to us very inferior 
to his rival’s speech. 

On the 12th of April Guadet replied to Robespierre, and 
he also, like Vergniaud, spoke extempore. It was in the 
course of his speech, that at the words “ votre Danton—” 
Danton exclaimed, “ Ah! tu m’accuses moi! tu ne connais 
pas ma force.” On which Guadet thus continued, “ Votre 
“ Danton .... si toutefois on peut appeler vdtre celui qui 
** dans le nombre de ses agens vous place au troisiéme rang.” 
Who shall say what effect this observation thus publicly made 
may have had on Danton’s own fate? Certainly a man like 
Robespierre was not likely easily to forgive Danton or any- 
body else for classing him in the third rank of his agents. 
In the course of his speech Guadet pointed at the leading 
feature of Robespierre’s character—suspicion, alluding to a 
fact as being attested by men whom “ Robespierre ne soup- 
“ connera certainement pas, si toutefois il est quelqu’un que 
“* Robespierre puisse ne pas soupconner.” The royalist jour- 
nals had represented Robespierre as saying, “ La cour con- 
“spire, les généraux conspirent, les directoires conspirent, 
“les tribunaux conspirent, TOUT CONSPIRE.” 

Lord Brougham bestows very high praise upon the con- 
clusion of Robespierre’s address on the 31st of May against 
the Girondists. While he was proceeding thus—“ Non! il 
faut purger l’armée! II] faut—” Vergniaud impatiently inter- 
rupted him with “‘ Concluez donc!” whereupon Robespierre 
instantly turned on him, and continued :— 

**Oui! je vais conclure, et contre vous !—contre vous, qui, aprés la Ré- 
volution du 10 Aofit, avez voulu conduire a |’échafaud ceux qui l’ont faite! 
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—contre vous, qui n’avez cessé de provoquer la destruction de Paris! 
contre vous, qui avez voulu sauver le tyran !—contre vous, qui avez conspiré 
avec Dumouriez!—contre vous, qui avez poursuivi avec acharnement les 
mémes patriotes dont Dumouriez demandait la téte!—contre vous, dont 
les vengeances criminelles ont provoqué les mémes cris d'indignation dont 
vous voulez faire un crime 4 ceux qui sont vos victimes! Eh bien! ma 
conclusion c’est le décret d’accusation contre tous les complices de Du- 
mouriez et contre tous ceux qui ont été désignés par les pétitionnaires !” 

Lord Brougham then adds, “The Gironde party were 
undone,” as if their undoing were the immediate effect of 
Robespierre’s oratory ; whereas that effect was produced by 
the armed mob of Paris, not an hundredth part of whom could 
possibly hear this last peal of the Jacobin thunder, but 
who had unlimited faith in the “ Incorruptible” being their 
friend and in the Gironde being their enemies. In fact, the 
fall of the Girondists was as much produced by pike and ar- 
tillery as the expulsion of the Five Huncved was by artillery 
and bayonet. ‘The course of Robespierre’s life, which had 
earned for him the appellation of “ incorruptible,” joined to 
the power of mind which could produce such passages as the 
above, had given him a command of pikes and artillery nearly 
as effective for the time as the arms which Napoleon’s victories 
afterwards gave him. A man devoid both of judgement and 
force of character might make as striking a conclusion as that 
quoted above, but then such a man must not expect to have 
some twenty heads for his pains. 

The following fact strongly illustrates the anomalous state 
of things then existing in France. Garat, the minister of the 
interior, wished to make a last effort to save the lives of his 
friends the Girondists, and with that view he exerted himself 
to obtain an interview with Robespierre, convinced (as he in- 
forms us in his ‘Memoirs’) that if Robespierre demanded 
blood, blood would flow,—that if he demanded it not, no one 
would dare to demand it. Garat was a minister of state,— 
Robespierre held no office; yet the minister had nearly as 
much difficulty in obtaining an interview with the demagogue, 
as a deputation of Paisley weavers have with a Secretary of 
State at the present day. Robespierre received the minister 
at his lodgings at the carpenter’s. He was not alone; Cha- 
bot, whom he sent to the guillotine not many months after, 


was with him, and walked about the room during the con- 
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versation says Garat, “souriant toujours 4 Robespierre, et 
souriant quelquefois 4 moi 4 la dérobée.” Garat’s arguments 
had no effect upon Robespierre ; and when at last he attempted 
to obtain his consent that at least his friends should not be 
tried by the Revolutionary Tribunal,—that tribunal the crea- 
tion of which they had so much opposed,—Robespierre’s only 
answer was, “ I] est assez bon pour eux.” 

There is little doubt now that Robespierre has borne for a 
time considerably more than his share of the guilt of the 
French Revolution: and there is no doubt that there were 
many men engaged in that Revolution more ready to shed 
blood and infinitely more devoid of principle than Robespierre. 
But we do not believe that the French Revolution produced 
a single man (unless perhaps it might be his successor, Napo- 
leon) more insatiable in his ambition, more implacable in his 
resentment towards all who stood in the way of that ambition, 
or more unscrupulous in gratifying that resentment by the de- 
struction of its objects. On the other hand, MM. Buchez and 
Roux, the editors of the ‘ Histoire Parlementaire,’ assert, that 
it is impossible to prove by the slightest document that Robes- 
pierre participated, either in act or intention, in the excesses 
of the Terrorists (tom. xxxvi. p. 8). It is true that he did not 
participate in some of the worst of those excesses: it may be 
true that he intended the same punishment for the authors 
of the massacres at Arras and at Cambrai, as he did for Car- 
rier, Collot-d’Herbois and Fouché. It may be also true that, 
so far from sending Madame Sainte-Amaranthe to the guillo- 
tine because she refused to become his mistress, both his 
opinions and his conduct in regard to women were very far 
above the standard of his age and country; that his private 
life was correct*, and that his tastes and habits, while alto- 
gether free from the cynical filth and slovenliness of many of 
his colleagues, were simple and unexpensive; that conse- 
quently on the two important points of women and money, 
his conduct presented a direct contrast to that of the men 
who murdered him,—men who spent in sumptuous orgies 





* Lord Brougham thinks the evidence of a connexion between him and a 
daughter of the family with which he lodged too slight to be relied on. Even 
were the fact established, it would hardly, considering what the standard of mo- 
rality then was in France, invalidate the assertion in the text. 
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among courtezans the money they obtained from the plunder 
of their country. In fact it was, we believe, their difference 
in this branch of morals, joined to their refusal to shape their 
belief according to his in the question of religion, that deter- 
mined Robespierre to destroy them and thereby led to his 
own destruction. For Robespierre’s tyranny, if he had been 
able to carry it out, would have been perhaps the most in- 
tolerable ever known upon earth,—being at once a religious, 
moral and political tyranny, uniting the worst intolerance of 
Puritanism with the despotism of Napoleon. Such a despo- 
tism was to be put down at any cost. 

But after making all allowance on the account above indi- 
cated, and even after making the deduction from the influence 
of Robespierre in the Committee of Public Safety contended 
for by MM. Buchez and Roux, the question of fact still re- 
mains. When did that course of systematic massacre under 
legal forms, commonly called the Reign of Terror, commence 
and when did it end? On the 27th of July 1793 Robespierre 
first took his seat as a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety. In the course of the next three months came the 
levée en masse, the loi des suspects, and the decree declaring 
the government revolutionary till the peace. From the first 
institution of the Revolutionary Tribunal on the 17th of Au- 
gust 1792, to the end of July 1793, the total number of vic- 
tims had been fifty-three: from the 1st of August 1793, to 
the end of July 1794, the whole number, exclusive of Ro- 
bespierre and his accomplices, was 2581*. We must not 
forget however that Jean Bon-Saint André and Barére had 
been elected members very shortly before; that Carnot and 
Prieur (de la Céte d’Or) were added on the 14th of Au- 
gust, and Billaud-Varennes and Collot-d’Herbois on the 
6th of September. It is unnecessary to specify Couthon 
and Saint-Just, who had been appointed at the same time with 
Barére; for Couthon and Saint-Just may be supposed to 
have had the same will as Robespierre. Now if Barére, Bil- 
laud and Collot had been in the Committee during the time of 


* These numbers are taken from an able and carefully written article on Robes- 
pierre in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for 1835. Vol. liv. p. 563. The writer appears 
to be one of the few persons who have read Robespierre’s speeches. He conse- 
quently does more justice to him than those who have taken their opinion at 
second-hand. 
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the guillotine’s comparative inactivity, they might fairly claim 
the inference that the change was the result of Robespierre’s 
election and that of his friends. It is indeed true that they 
continued in the Committee after Robespierre’s death ; and 
even though the shedding of blood increased after he ceased 
to attend the Committee, yet as it certainly very much di- 
minished at his death, they are entitled to any conclusion that 
may be thence drawn in their favour. With respect to the 
assertion that Fouquier-Tinville, the public accuser, received 
Robespierre’s personal directions regarding the lists of victims, 
that person expressly denies in his memoir that he had any 
relation or particular correspondence with Robespierre, Saint- 
Just, Couthon, Dumas or Coffinhal. The deposition of Sénard 
too on Fouquier-Tinville’s trial, to the effect that Fouquier 
once said to him, “ Patriot or no patriot, when Robespierre 
has pointed out any one to me, he must die,” was contra- 
dicted by the testimony of another witness, Daubigny, who 
declared that he had often heard Sénard tell the same story 
in the presence of a great number of the prisoners (détenus), 
and that he spoke of the Committee of Public Safety col- 
lectively, and not of Robespierre individually, whom he did 
not name. Upon the whole we conceive it to be as impos- 
sible to prove Robespierre innocent of the blood that was 
shed, as that he alone was guilty, and Billaud, Barére and 
Collot innocent. Though not such a ruffian, he was quite as 
much a man of blood as they. 

When Robespierre, as a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, became, through his character and popular influence, 
the principal member of the executive government, a visible 
change took place in his conduct in the Convention, From 
the leader of the opposition, he became the leader of the mi- 
nistry ; from being almost altogether destructive, he became 
to a certain degree conservative. He had now a majority in 
the Convention, and therefore the vox populi vox Dei was no 
longer to be sought for out of doors. When a petition, in the 
name of the forty-eight sections of Paris, “ pour exprimer 
souverainement leur veux,” is presented to the Convention, it 
is no longer supported by Robespierre : it is no longer the voice 
of the people, but a plot of the aristocrats. It is even broadly 
hinted that the orator; of the deputation, if he be not actually 
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in the pay of the aristocracy, has been expelled from the Jaco- 
bins and is a suspicious character. He who had been so fu- 
rious against Brissot’s demand for confidence in a ministry, 
calls loudly for confidence in the Committee of Public Safety. 

We need not enter into any detailed account of the struggle 
with the Hébertists and Dantonists. Having destroyed them in 
succession, the question arises, what did Robespierre intend to 
do next? Our own opinion is that he meant to set up a new 
religion in France, somewhat analagous to that of Mahomet, 
the fundamental axiom of which would be, “ There is no God 
but God, and Robespierre is his prophet.” But if such were 
his intention, he made a gross miscalculation both as to the 
age and part of the world in which he lived. Part of such 
a scheme would necessarily be to sweep away all those who, 
either by their opinions or their manner of life, formed an 
obstruction to the execution of his designs. 

The festival de Etre Supréme has been considered as 
strong evidence that Robespierre was insane—possessed by 
a reasoning madness—a maniacal vanity which increased 
with his successes and the facility he found in bending 
a frantic nation to his will*. The foppery of the sky- 
blue coat and white silk waistcoat embroidered with silver, 
of the bouquet of flowers mixed with ears of wheat in his 
hand, has been compared to the exhibition of Masaniello on 
his beautiful charger, in scarlet raiment and with gold chains 
round his neck. But human madness is a mystery which 
human plummet has never sounded and probably never will 
sound. Who shall trace out the course of the boundary line 
that divides the insane from the sane in any man? Who shall 
for ever guard the entrances of his brain against the drunken- 
ness of overgorged success on one side, or against the paraly- 
sis of defeated counsels and perished hopes on another? Who 
shall give unbroken coherence, undeviating consistency, to the 
many trains of thought, to the many moods of mind that make 
up man’s little life? Who shall say of himself or of another, that 
he is not “ such stuff as dreams are made of?” There is, it is 


* See Mr. Macfarlane’s narrative in the ‘ Pictorial History of the Reign of 
George III.’ Vol. iii, p. 430, ete. But Mr. Macfarlane’s view of the character of 
Robespierre appears to us to be on the whole more just than that either of Mr. 
Carlyle or of Lord Brougham. 
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true, a remarkable adherence to what in England is called 
good sense, in a Cromwell and a Washington, under a pro- 
sperity not easy to bear with even mind. On the other 
hand, the greatest man of all antiquity prizes his laurel crown 
more because it conceals his bald forehead, than because it is 
the symbol of achievements that had given him dominion over 
the rulers of mankind. And did not the successor of Robes- 
pierre, the man who followed that “ bald first Caesar,” though 
with unequal steps,—did not Napoleon Buonaparte, only a 
few years after this exhibition of Robespierre’s, get up ex- 
hibitions, with the aid too of Robespierre’s artist, the painter 
David, which only differed from Robespierre’s in substituting 
a military uniform for the sky-blue coat and white silk waist- 
coat, and a marshal’s baton for the bouquet of flowers? There 
was also the resemblance between Napoleon’s ceremony and 
Robespierre’s, that Augereau and others of the former’s ge- 
nerals had as much distaste for the Napoleon catholic festival 
as Billaud-Varennes and others had for the Robespierre Eire 
Supréme festival. But Napoleon had a logic, to set at rest all 
doubts, which Robespierre was not possessed of. The sum 
of the matter is, that as no logic but such as Napoleon 
wielded will enable one man to make other men so much as 
profess his particular opinions, Robespierre had now got upon 
exceedingly dangerous ground; but to say that he was there- 
fore absolutely insane, is far more than we feel disposed. He 
was no doubt intoxicated with his success, as great (if not 
greater), considering the respective means, as Napoleon after- 
wards attained. But the grand mistake which he made, and 
which led immediately to his destruction, was his supposing 
that he could do more by talking or speech-making than 
speech-making is capable of doing. But for this it is pos- 
sible that the whole subsequent course of the French Revo- 
lution might have been altered,—that Revolution terminating 
in the sway of a civil instead of a military dictator. 

It is not surprizing that the height at which Robespierre 
now stood should make him giddy,—that the difficulties he had 
overcome in climbing to that height should make him con- 
fident. Obstacle after obstacle, foe after foe, rival after rival, 
Lameths, Lafayettes, Girondists, Hébertists, Dantonists had 
in turn been swept from the path of the all-successful ad- 
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vocate of Arras. It was natural enough for him to suppose 
that he could deal with all future foes as he had dealt with 
all past,—send them to the guillotine. We do not see the 
slightest evidence for saying with Lord Brougham, that such 
was Robespierre’s nature, that he would have killed, if he 
dared, the competitors for a college prize or a school reward 
as remorselessly as he afterwards exterminated Brissot, Hé- 
bert and Danton when they crossed the path of his ambition. 
But success—extraordinary and uninterrupted—at an early 
period of life, and its consequence the almost unlimited sub- 
mission of all around him to his will, had produced the same 
effect upon him as too much power produced upon Henry VIII. 
As the latter beheaded Sir Thomas More because he would 
not turn Protestant, so Robespierre appears to have wished 
to behead Billaud-Varennes, Collot-d’Herbois, Barére, Tallien 
and others, because they would not adopt his speculative no- 
tions about the Etre Supréme. “ This Robespierre is insati- 
able,” exclaimed Barére one day on quitting the Jacobins, 
after hearing one of the Triumvir’s sweeping denunciations, 
** because we cannot do all he wishes, he must seek to destroy 
us all.” 

Two days after the féte de l’Etre Supréme, namely on the 
10th of June, Couthon brought forward a new law, drawn up 
by Robespierre himself, remodelling the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, and by which all former laws on the same subject were 
repealed. Among the number was one by which the Conven- 
tion had reserved to itself the exclusive right of accusing its 
own members before the Revolutionary Tribunal. The pro- 
posed new law exposed the members of the Convention to 
be dealt with in a very summary manner by those who had 
the direction of the Committee of Public Safety. When how- 
ever some members of the Convention detected this, Robes- 
pierre and his satellite Couthon protested in the strongest 
terms against there being any such ulterior intention in the 
framing of the law. On the same day, as soon as Robespierre 
entered the Committee of Public Safety, Billaud-Varennes 
attacked him fiercely, accusing him of wishing to guillotine 
the whole National Convention. Robespierre in his rage spoke 
so loud and with such violence, that several citizens collected 
on the terrace of the Tuileries and it was necessary to close 
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the window. After this he absented himself for six weeks 
from both the Committee and the Convention, and became 
very assiduous in his attendance at the Jacobins,— whether 
with the sole purpose (as his admirers the editors of the 
‘Histoire Parlementaire’ intimate) of exalting “ le sentiment 
moral,” or of exalting himself to the sovereign power and all 
his rivals to the guillotine, let the reader judge. 

At last on the 8th Thermidor (the 26th July 1794), Robes- 
pierre appeared in the tribune of the Convention and delivered 
his last speech,—that speech which Cambacéres described 
to Napoleon as “tout rempli des plus grandes beautés,” and 


whichLord Brougham thinks not unworthy of being compared 
even with some of the greatest efforts of the greatest orator 
of all antiquity—ay the greatest of all time. 


“‘ It is a production,” observes his Lordship, “ of the highest merit, and 
manifestly elaborated with extraordinary care as well as skill in oratory. 
The passage respecting the féte in honour of the Supreme Being is, for a 
popular assembly, perhaps too splendid, and might be deemed exaggerated ; 
but the taste of the speech generally is correct and severe. That he had 
in various passages the masterpieces of the ancient orators in his mind, can 
admit of no doubt: but there is nothing to be seen like servile imitation ; 
and even in the instance which most reminds us of the original (‘ Non! 
nous n avons pas été trop sévéres! J’en atteste la république qui respire ! 
J’en atteste la représentation nationale environnée du respect dd a la repré- 
sentation d’un grand peuple !’ and ending with ‘ On parle de notre rigueur, 
et la patrie nous reproche notre faiblesse’), we find nothing nauseous in 
the imitation, but so fruitful a series of illustrations from the actual state 
of things, that all notion of pedantic recourse to Demosthenes is put to 
flight. There is also throughout the speech a tone of deep feeling which was 
not natural to the speaker, and probably was awakened by the peculiarity 
of his unprecedented position and the extreme singularity of the crisis in 
which he spoke.” 

In this speech Robespierre says, that when he saw the 
multitude of vices which the torrent of the Revolution had 
rolled péle-méle along with the civic virtues, he sometimes 
trembled lest he might be sullied in the eyes of posterity by 
the impure contact of those perverse men who were mixed 
up with the sincere defenders of humanity. He might indeed 
have trembled could he have foreseen, that those men would 
send his body to the guillotine and his name to posterity 
loaded with the weight of their crimes as well as his own, He 
repeats the same idea in nearly the same words further on, and 
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ends with these words :—“ No, Chaumette, no, death is not an 
“ eternal sleep! ... Citizens, efface from the tombs that maxim 
“ engraved by sacrilegious hands, which throws a funereal 
“ crape over nature, which discourages oppressed innocence 
“ and insults death ; rather engrave there in its place: death 
“ is the commencement of immortality,” He said too, that if he 
fell in this struggle he should leave to his destroyers the legacy 
of opprobrium and death. 

It would seem from the whole tone of this speech, that 
Robespierre considered himself as now engaged in a mortal 
struggle—a struggle very different from those in which he 
had defeated former antagonists. However, we are inclined 
to believe that the expressions of despondency scattered 
through this speech, as well as those attributed to him the 
same day after reading his discourse of the morning at the 
Jacobins (such as that it was his last will and testament, that 
the league of the wicked was too strong for him to escape) 
were a rhetorical artifice and did not represent the real state of 
hismind. Toulongeon relates that Robespierre when he went 
home that evening, spoke quietly of the debates of the morn- 
ing, and said: “ 1 expect nothing more from the Mountain ; 
“ they wish to rid themselves of me as a tyrant ; but the mass 
* of the Assembly will hear me.” In the morning of the 9th 
Thermidor (27th July), before he went to the Committee, 
Duplay, his landlord, once the carpenter, now the “ patriot 
Duplay,” and one of the jurymen of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal, spoke to him with much anxiety of the dangers which 
awaited him, and pressed the necessity of taking precautions. 
Robespierre answered : “The mass of the Convention is pure ; 
there is nothing to fear.” Buonarotti had this in prison from 
the mouth of Duplay himself. 

It is strange that a man so suspicious as Robespierre 
should not have foreseen the plot that was to destroy him 
so soon, He must have observed extremely ominous signs 
in the general reception of his last harangue on the preceding 
day; and those members of the Convention who knew that 
they must either destroy Robespierre or be destroyed by him, 
were busily employed during the whole night between the 8th 
and 9th Thermidor in bringing over to their side that mass of 
the Convention upon which Robespierre seemed to rely. The 
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genius of the Dictator had in fact deserted him ; or rather it 
had done its work, and another kind of genius was wanted 
for what was now to be done. And yet if he had reflected on 
what his position had been when he overthrew the Girondists, 
he might have seen that, had he then not brought a force to 
bear upon the Assembly from without, he and not the Giron- 
dists must have fallen. His course was now clear,—it was no 
longer a time for talking, but for prompt and energetic action. 
The Jacobins and the commune of Paris were his; Henriot, 
the commandant-general of the national guard of Paris, was 
ready to die for him. Henriot, it is true, was not a man of 
head; but there was no man of head to oppose to him, and 
he had been found sufficient in the case of the Girondists. 
But instead of giving instructions to Henriot to march his 
troops and surround the Convention with the canonniers of 
Paris, he went to the assembly with a foolish notion of more 
speech-making and drivelling about respect for the laws. His 
voice was drowned in the shouts of his enemies vociferating 
4 bas, a bas le tyran!” It was an open rebellion, with no- 
thing to oppose it but the unheard voices of himself and 
his brother Augustin and his adherents Saint-Just, Couthon 
and Lebas ; he was like a general who has allowed himself to 
be surprized, or rather like a wild beast taken in the toils; 
for in this his last struggle he showed no want of courage, 
making such violent and determined efforts to be heard, that 
Fréron exclaimed, “Ah! qu’un tyran est dur a abattre!” But 
vain were those convulsive struggles: “ Pour la derniére fois, 
president @assassins, je te demande la parole.” And when at 
length he had exhausted himself by repeated efforts, Garnier 
de PAube exclaimed, “ The blood of Danton is choking him.” 
And truly the same measure which he had meted out to Dan- 
ton, vainly demanding to speak “for life and honour,” was 
now to be meted out to him. 

In the twilight of that July day (the 27th), in the year 
1794, the Place de Gréve (which to him who treads it with 
a competent knowledge of the past is alive with so many 
memories) presented a busy and eventful scene. Hackney 
coaches arrived bringing Robespierre and his friends from the 
five different prisons to which they had been conveyed, and 
from which they had again been liberated by the power of the 
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council-general of the commune. Some of the section bat- 
talions and some of the canonniers came also ; and the latter, 
posting themselves round the Hétel-de-Ville and turning the 
mouths of their guns so as to command the approaches, stood 
by them with lighted matches. 

Within that building, at his last council, sat the Jacobin 
chief with an anxious uneasy look, the sallow hue usually 
spread over his repulsive countenance deepened by the agita- 
tion of his mind. Beside him sat a young man, the almost 
feminine softness and regularity of whose fine features formed 
a strange contrast with his character,—stern, daring and cruel 
as that of Claverhouse* or Sylla. It was Saint-Just,—that 
strange sombre young fanatic, whose fanaticism was at once 
so strong and so cold-blooded, so sincere and so unscrupulous. 
Even in that moment of impending fate his countenance pre- 
served its usual impassive serenity, his pulse its regular beat ; 
the imminence of the peril had not deprived him of the power of 
making the most collected exertion of his mind. And if he 
had had the lead for that night, perhaps the result might have 
been different; for both he and the younger Robespierre had 
acted in the field with the armies which they superintended 
as commissioners (where indeed the younger Robespierre had 
been the friend of Napoleon Bonaparte, then an officer in 
the army of Nice) and had acquired something of military 
promptitude and decision. Even yet it may not be too late: 
now is the time—now—now! The alternative is a felon’s 
death, or a dominion more absolute than the Cesars’. Surely 
the difference is worth an effort,—and if it fail, it is but death 
at last! But that effort the adroit speech-maker cannot make : 
the quality that can make such efforts succeed is not his. 
If he had but a man instead of a drunken ruffian to work 
his guns, they might still, if well served, blow the opposition 
into the air. But the hour is past,—the tide has turned for 
ever for Maximilien Robespierre and his fortunes ! 

It has been said, and we think not without grounds, that 
Robespierre had serious thoughts of closing the Reign of 
Terror with the execution of that last batch of his colleagues 


* Among Saint-Just’s papers was founda sentiment similar to that which Sir 
Walter Scott ascribes to Claverhouse,—that no great man ought to die in his bed, 
This element of greatness he secured to himself, 
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which included the most blood-thirsty ruffians produced in 
the whole course of the Revolution. The opposition which 
(as he states in his last speech) he made to his colleagues’ 
proposal of a decree of accusation against the sixty-two im- 
prisoned members of the Convention, favours the supposition 
that he meant to release those deputies, to strengthen himself 
in carrying out some plan in which he was likely to be op- 
posed by his present colleagues in the Committees. And 
Napoleon, who believed that Robespierre was an honest 
fanatic, told Mr. O’Meara*, that he had himself seen letters 
from Robespierre to his brother, then representing the people 
with the army of Nice, which proved his determination to 
bring the Reign of Terror to an end. That he was cut off 
in the midst of some such plan, which he wanted nerve 
to execute, Lord Brougham thinks highly probable; and 
certainly his hostile designs against Billaud and Collot are 
not inconsistent with such a plan, since it would pro- 
bably have been quite impracticable with such sanguinary 
colleagues as they. It appears, however, very doubtful 
whether any amount of nerve in Robespierre himself, with 
such a commandant-general of the guard of Paris as Hen- 
riot under him, would have sufficed. If he could have placed 
Napoleon Bonaparte in the place of Henriot, though but for 
twetity-four hours, he would assuredly have been dictator of 
France for some time longer. Billaud and Collot and Barére 
and ‘T'allien, Vadier, Bourdon (de l’Oise), Léonard Bourdon 
and others, would have gone to the guillotine instead of him- 
self and his brother and Saint-Just. But even then, had he by 
tie aid of such a military commandant as Bonaparte survived 
the bloody turmoil of contending factions and exercised his 
power in a calmer atmosphere, how long would he have done 
so? How long would it have been before he must have given 
place to a logic more irresistible than his own,—that of the 
successful soldier, whom the same wars that helped him to 
retain his power had rendered all-powerful ? 

In an age of cant,any man’s moral character is a difficult 


* Whose authority, Lord Brougham says, is wholly unimpeachable. His Lord- 
ship adds in a note, “I happen to know facts unknown to Mr. O'Meara when he 
was writing Napoleon’s allusions to those same facts, e. g. Secret Negotiations with 
Spain in 1806; and thus those allusions were to him unintelligible.”—Sketches, 
vol. iii. p. 68, role. 
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topic;—that of a man like Robespierre is also perhaps a danger- 
ous one. Yet why should we not do what lies in our power to 
strip off false colourings and get at truth? Lord Brougham 
says justly that Robespierre is a name at which men still 
shudder. It is indeed a name encircled with a haze of blood, 
which frightens the multitude and confuses the vision even of 
some who would not reckon themselves of the multitude. 
But it is not necessary in explaining Robespierre’s character 
toregard him as a monster,—-that is, as a human being out of 
the course of nature. The French people were driven, by re- 
volutionary excitement and wild fears of counter-revolution, 
into a state of phrenzy. When people are in such a state, it 
is useless to talk of acting with moderation. The first intem- 
perate act produces a state of mind and body resembling that 
of men who have stormed a town and are proceeding to sack 
it. In that boiling state of the blood, things at other times 
the most sacred lose their sanctity, human life becomes a 
commodity of small value, blood is poured forth like water, 
In this state the leaders, having abundantly used against those 
whom they viewed as the mortal enemies of their cause the 
last punishment which man can inflict on man—death— 
easily fell into the habit of viewing milder punishments as in- 
efficient. An ancient deadly enemy is not hated with a more 
fatal hatred than an ancient friend turned rival. Robespierre, 
it is said, was by nature, above other men, a man of blood. 
He was, let it be granted, proud, reserved, revengeful, ambi- 
tious, overvaluing himself, undervaluing others, using them 
but as tools to be cast aside when done with. How many 
English politicians are there, without distinction of party, 
who are all this, and more and worse than all this, and yet 
bear not an execrated name like his, nor leave behind them 
like him a scorched and blackened memory! But he had 
* cast away all regard to principle” and was “ callous to all 
human feelings.” And yet the man had faith—* believed 
every word he uttered;” and for principle, all the wealth 
and luxury of the world could not shake his honesty; and 
for feeling, “ his poor landlord, the carpenter “in the Rue 
“St. Honoré, loved him,—his brother died for him.” Ay, 
shower reproaches on the man of blood, but remember that he 
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was not a quack, that he was not a liar, that he was not a 
renegade ! 

But, independently either of intellectual or moral con- 
siderations, Robespierre, that is to say the mere existence of 
the individual so called, was not only a great, but a singular 
fact. It stands alone, with nothing like to it. In the course 
of the world’s history three men have stood out pre-eminent 
among mankind for the vast power which they acquired by 
their abilities, —Czesar, Cromwell and Bonaparte. But those 
abilities were exerted from a certain vantage-ground: their 
minds and wills did not come into direct and immediate colli- 
sion with the minds and wills of other men. There was an 
intermediate link, a connecting medium, which took from the 
operation the simple character of the action of mind upon 
mind, mixing up instead thereof somewhat of the action of 
matter upon mind, and rendering thereby their logic irresist- 
ible. But in the ancient and modern world there has ap- 
peared but one man, who, without their vantage-ground, at- 
tained for a season a power comparable to theirs. Robes- 
pierre’s power in the Convention, though not quite equal to 
Cromwell’s in his parliament, and to Napoleon’s in his, was 
as great as Czesar’s in the senate. He was obliged to go by a 
somewhat more circuitous way to his end than a despot of the 
military kind, but he did not the less surely reach that end; 
for it was death to obstruct his path. To contradict him in 
anything became at last as dangerous as it was to contra- 
dict Henry VIII. in an argument on the respective merits of 
Catholicism and Protestantism. There is no other instance, 
we believe, of such power having been attained by mere poli- 
tical and rhetorical ability. Demosthenes was but the minister 
of the Athenian people,—Cicero that of the Roman oligarchy : 
but Robespierre was not the man, but the master. He was not 
so much the servant of the French people as (strange though 
the phrase may sound) the French people itself. Robespierre 
once said (in his speech in the Jacobins, on the 28th of April 
1792), “Je ne suis ni le courtisan, ni le modérateur, ni le 
“ tribun, ni le défenseur du peuple !—je suis peuple moi- 
“ méme.” But in April 1794 he might have inserted the 
definite article and said, with the substitution of “ peuple” for 
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“ état” in the exclamation of Louis XIV.,—*“ le peuple! c’est 
moi!” A whoie people is a sovereign, whose will cannot 
easily be manifested on all occasions: it must have some 
accessible exponent or index. The French people were con- 
tent to acknowledge for a time such an index in Robespierre. 
In him was embodied the spirit of the French democracy ; 
consequently his word was a law from which there was no 
appeal :—his power was a despotism from which there was 
no escape; dark, swift, inevitable, unrelenting, it knew 
neither forgiveness, nor pity, nor remorse. Even in his last 
speeches there is not a trace of anything that can be construed 
into the slightest expression of sorrow, of regret for the 
sad fate of so many men who had once been his friends, 
who had once even loved him, whom he had murdered in cold 
blood and in the prime of manhood. He continues to speak of 
them to the last as a fanatic of the darkest ages would speak 
of his victims, describing them as God’s enemies, justly 
punished for their black and horrible sins. When a human 
selfishness, fierce and ravenous as that of the most ferocious 
wild beast, regards its own gratification as a duty and a 
virtue*, we have the degree of fanaticism, whether religious 
or political, which has raised so many scaffolds and lighted 
so many fires. And this must be viewed as the master key 
to Robespierre’s character. Napoleon was a fanatic of another 
kind ; the selfishness in him was as vehement and fierce, but 
the sense of duty and virtue in its gratification either not so 
strong or the field of its operation much wider. The world 
has had several specimens of military, and but this one of 
oratorical dictatorship ; and certainly if this be a fair speci- 
men, we desire to have no more. It would be a thousand 
times better to live under the despotism of Cesar, Cromwell, 
or Napoleon, than under that of Maximilien Robespierre. 





* In his last speech this man of blood exclaims, “ Otez moi ma conscience, 
je suis le plus malheureux de tous les hommes.” 
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ARTICLE X. 


Lord Ellenborough’s Government of India. 


Ir Indian affairs attract more attention now than was for- 
merly the case, and increased means of information regarding 
them are generally accessible, we fear that the change has not 
come without bringing with it some disadvantages. From 
the time when the late administration used the successes of 
the Afghan war to give strength to a declining party, the 
increasing interest which our varying fortunes in that country 
excited in England has been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase of party feeling, which has since extended to 
Indian affairs in general. The effect of this has been, as it 
always is, to taint the usual sources of knowledge; sv that we 
have consulted the English daily press with but little success 
for any enlarged or liberal view of the acts of Lord Ellen- 
borough as Governor-general. The situation of a person 
seeking for authentic information on this subject resembles 
(to reverse a well-known comparison,) that of a tame elephant 
between two wild ones. Whether he is hurried away head- 
long by one of these furious animals, or allows himself to 
remain stationary between their opposite assaults—whether 
he adopts a one-sided opinion, or none at all—his position is 
‘equally unsatisfactory. In point of fact, the government of 
India has been hitherto so little affected by party objects, 
that the criticisms of the mere party-writer must necessarily 
be based on a false foundation ; and it is only by examining 
it by the light of Indian politics, that its working can be 
understood. In such a sketch as we propose to attempt of 
Lord Ellenborough’s Indian administration, we recognize no 
English party as our guide ; Tres Tyriusve—they are nothing 
tous. We recognize no test in judging of the acts of a 
Governor-general except their intrinsic merits, the bearing 
they have on the interests of a vast empire, on the security of 
our rule, and the consequent amelioration and happiness of 
the great Hindoo race: 
Lord Ellenborough landed at Calcutta and took his seat 
as Governor-general on the 28th of February 1842: his suc- 
cessor will have replaced him before the end of July 1844. 
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Less therefore than two years and five months will be the 
period of an administration which has attracted more atten- 
tion, and given rise to more various and active feelings, than 
that of perhaps any of his predecessors. If we seek for 
other causes of this increased attention beyond what have 
already been noticed, we shall find that it was not only be- 
cause he aimed at and attained great ends,—not only because 
he withdrew our armies triumphant from Afghanistan, added 
Sinde to our empire and humbled the last independent state 
of the great Mahratta confederacy. These things would not 
have been sufficient to fix so permanently on his Indian 
career the attention of the press and public of England. To 
effect this required the additional circumstances of a new 
style in government notifications and of more than one new 
principle in carrying on public business. These principles, 
if we may so call them, we shall notice in detail hereafter ; it 
is sufficient for us now to point out a marked preference of 
military over non-military men for the conduct of civil affairs, 
and a strong desire to have every office efficiently filled, which 
led to a disregard of what had hitherto been considered the 
rights of occupancy. 

If we add to these the unfavourable impression which Lord 
Ellenborough, we believe, carried with him to India, and 
probably derived from the disasters of Caubool, regarding the 
government of his predecessor, we shall find sufficient cause 
for the reflections which have been cast on his administration. 
In elevating the military over the civil service, he ensured 
the ill-will of the latter; in diminishing the rights of occu- 
pants, he created an uneasy feeling in the greater number of 
persons in office in India; while by publicly condemning the 
acts of his predecessor, he excited the dormant hostility of a 
strong party in England, which had but lately claimed credit 
for that predecessor’s measures. 

Lord Ellenborough assumed the government at the most 
remarkable moment of our Indian history. The facts were 
shortly these: a detachment of about 4000 men at Caubool, 
called an army because it did the duties of one, had been anni- 
hilated after a protracted death-pang of twomonths; a remnant 
only survived in the hands of the Afghans. In a country where 


success seems never to desert our arms, this blow came with 
2u2 
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all the force of a surprize. The public mind seemed stunned 
by the reverse of fortune, and forgot that, years ago, before 
our empire had taken firm root in the minds of its subjects, 
the detachments of Mathews, of Baillie, and more recently of 
Davies, had in like manner been annihilated. Men even 
talked of the Indian empire being in danger ; but, in fact, 
there had been times of far greater danger, though they 
were not recent and the memory of them had passed away. 
But there has never been a time of such doubt, so protracted, 
so anxious, and, in consequence of the increase of newspapers 
and improved communications, so universal. 

Jelalabad and Ghuzni were still held by the English, but 
of these so-called military positions, Ghuzni was rendered 
inaccessible by snow, even to the unbroken British force 
which still occupied Candahar, while Jelalabad was only less 
isolated through the means which existed of communicating 
with it in writing. Both places were besieged by the Afghans ; 
Candahar was threatened, and more than a hundred British 
prisoners, the remains of the Caubool detachment, continued 
in captivity. In such a state of affairs, it was not enough to 
decide that Afghanistan must be evacuated: something 
must be done, and that without delay. If the two besieged 
garrisons were able to repel the enemy and to make good 
their retreat, the prisoners still remained to be delivered ; for 
whatever was the moral effect of the destruction of the Cau- 
bool force, it would not, we are convinced, have nearly 
equalled that of leaving so many British prisoners in the 
enemy’s hands without an attempt to rescue them. Every 
man asked, and no one (if we except the singularly crude 
speculators in the Indian newspapers) answered the ques- 
tion, what is to be done? The garrisons were to be relieved, 
the country evacuated, the prisoners recovered, with honour, 
and if possible with triumph; but the way to accomplish this 
no one could point out. 

At such a.crisis Lord Ellenborough assumed the direction 
of affairs. A task more weighty and more difficult, no Go- 
vernor-general had had. to execute even in the years of his 
maturer experience. He, on his landing in India, was at once 
called on to extricate the government from an unequalled 
complication of difficulties: he was placed in a situation 
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where it was necessary to act, and that with both extreme 
discretion and vigour. 

The passes were still closed with snow,.and a British 
army by the orders of Lord Auckland was gradually collect- 
ing at the mouth of the Khyber. But the troops were demo- 
ralized. An attempt late in January to force the Khyber Pass 
with a weak detachment had been repelled with severe loss. 
The encampment was unhealthy and the dispirited sepoys 
were easily accessible to disease. This, with the unusual cir- 
cumstance of numerous desertions, constrained delay till the 
arrival of more troops and the recovery of health and confidence 
among the whole. The first weeks of Lord Ellenborough’s 
administration were not marked by the return of success. 
Ghuzni capitulated on the 1st of March, and later in that 
month (27th), a large convoy under General England, taking 
money, stores and carriage to the army at Candahar, was re- 
pulsed at Hykulzye. But this was the last disaster. The 
army at Candahar was uniformly successful; Jelalabad under 
the gallant Sale still held out ; the brilliant affair of Colonel 
Wymer’s detachment opened a clear way for General England, 
who succeeded in reaching Candahar in April. Meanwhile 
Shah Shoojah had been assassinated at Caubool. Rest and 
the advance of the season had removed disease from Gene- 
ral Pollock’s army, its numbers had increased, and 12,000 
troops were encamped at the entrance to the Khyber Pass. 
They had recovered confidence with health; desertions had 
ceased, and all felt a strong sympathy for the patient courage 
of the garrison of Jelalabad, to relieve which was to be their 
first achievement. 

On the 5th and 6th of April that famous Pass, which was 
deemed by its defenders impregnable, was forced: on the 
latter of those days General Sale sallied forth from the fort of 
Jelalabad and utterly defeated the besieging force under Akbar 
Khan, and ten days later took place that memorable meeting, 
when the garrison, which had been for six months isolated, 
was joined by the relieving army. 

The first act of this drama was now closed. The more 
pressing necessity of relieving the besieged garrison of Jela- 
labad and of affording to the army of Candahar the means 
of moving had been effected. Had Akbar Khan been wise 
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enough to restore the prisoners, the British arms might then 
have been withdrawn from Afghanistan with credit; but this 
propitiatory offering he was unwilling to make. He pro- 
bably supposed that it was less by the snow than by the valour 
of the Afghans that the unfortunate detachment had been de- 
stroyed. We rejoice that it was so determined. From April 
to August the time was spent in procuring carriage and con- 
certing measures. On the 18th of August General Nott 
evacuated Candahar and marched to Caubool, defeating on his 
way an Afghan army and bringing with him from Ghuzni 
the gates of Somnath. General Pollock at the same time 
marched on Caubool through the fatal Passes of Gundamuck 
and Huft Kotul, defeating on his way an Afghan army of 
16,000 men under Akbar Khan. The success was complete, 
for not only were the prisoners recovered and the enemy de- 
feated on every field and height where they had before claimed 
a victory, but a detachment penetrating into the mountain 
fastnesses beyond Caubool recaptured the great stores of 
plunder which had been taken on the destruction of the 
Caubool force. It was then that, exactly four years after the 
first declaration of war*, Lord Ellenborough+ declared his 
resolution of withdrawing our armies from Afghanistan. In 
that remarkable document he briefly recapitulated the causes 
of the original invasion,—the supposed hostility of Dost Ma- 
homed, the supposed popularity of Shah Shoojah with his 
subjects, his assassination and the subsequent anarchy. He 
then touched on the errors and disasters of the Caubool de- 
tachment, the treachery which had consummated them and 
the repeated victories of the late short campaign. 


“* To force a sovereign upon a reluctant people,”’ he said, “‘ would be as 
inconsistent with the policy as it is with the principles of the British go- 
vernment, tending to place the arms and resources of that people at the 
disposal of the first invader, and to impose the burden of supporting a 
sovereign, without the prospect of benefit from his alliance. 

Content with the limits nature appears to have assigned to its 
empire, the government of India will devote all its efforts to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of general peace, to the protection of the sovereigns 
and chiefs its allies, and to the prosperity and happiness of its own faithful 
subjects. The rivers of the Punjaub and the Indus, and the mountainous 





* Dated October 1, 1838. + Notification dated October 1, 1842. 
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passes and the barbarous tribes of Afghanistan, will be placed between the 
British army and an enemy approaching from the west, if indeed such an 
enemy there can be, and no longer between the army and its supplies. The 
enormous expenditure required for the support of a large force in a false 
military position, at a distance from its own frontier and its resources, will 
no longer arrest every measure for the improvement of the country and of 
the people. The combined army of England and of India, superior in 
equipment, in discipline, in valour and in the officers by whom it is com- 
manded, to any force which can be opposed to it in Asia, will stand in 
unassailable strength upon its own soil, and for ever, under the blessing 
of Providence, preserve the glorious empire it has won, in security and 
in honour.” 

Thus, in a few words, the notification traces the moving 
causes of our relinquishment of Afghanistan. A monarch 
found to be unpopular was a burden and expen-e to the 
Indian government, a source of weakness instead of strength 
in case of apprehended invasion. A false military position 
requiring a vast expense to maintain it, with no compensating 
advaniages, could not be too soon abandoned ; and with those 
armies, which he so emphatically declares to be superior to 
any that can be brought against them, in possession of the 
principal places of the country and exulting in their recent 
successes, Lord Ellenborough felt that the moment for with- 
drawing was arrived. Events had already passed a like sen- 
tence on both the principle and details of the permanent oc- 
cupation of Afghanistan. 

One passage of our extract has been a source of much 
causeless invective against Lord Ellenborough, when by the 
conquest of Sinde the Indus had been again passed and the 
supposed pledge not to do so had been broken. That pledge 
was never given. Whoever reads the passage alluded to, 
with the honest purpose of understanding its meaning, will 
perceive that no specification is made of the limits which 
nature has assigned to our empire,—that the whole basin 
of the Indus, which had always hitherto been considered 
the natural boundary, may be meant as well as the left bank 
of that river; one thing only is clear, that Afghanistan is 
not included. The succeeding sentence does not define 
those limits, but points out the military blunder which 
was committed in placing rivers, mountain-passes and barba- 
rous tribes between our army and its supplies. That blunder 
will not again be committed ; but in case of foreign invasion, 
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the British army will take up a position, not in the rocky de- 
files of Caubool, but behind the natural barrier of the Indus. 
The clearest rule for defensive operations is to secure a retreat 
in case of necessity, and on no account to have a defile or 
navigable river in the rear. The position in Afghanistan has 
both these last in profusion, and on the largest scale. 

During the operations in advance, Lord Ellenborough di- 
rected the assembly of a strong force, to be called the Army of 
Reserve, at Ferozepore, on the banks of the Sutledge. This 
measure also has been the subject of much needless animadver- 
sion, from men who neither understood enough of military mat- 
ters to perceive that, in carrying on operations in advance several 
hundred miles from the base, it is advisable at least to have that 
base secure, nor would understand that, after unheard-of mili- 
tary disasters, an imposing display of force was not impolitic. 
A force at Ferozepore, which is situated near both Sinde and 
the Punjab, and not very remote from the native states of 
Rajpootana, was calculated to fulfil all these conditions. At 
that very time, while our armies were isolated above the 
Afghan passes, symptoms of ill-will in Sinde had become 
visible, while the court of Lahore was disturbed by factions, 
which at a later time caused the destruction of the ruling 
family. It is needless therefore to insist on the wisdom of 
collecting the army of reserve. We pass over the remainder 
of the Afghan drama, which was finally closed at Ferozepore. 

The reception of the victorious armies by the army of re- 
serve, the review of the united forces, amounting to forty- 
three regiments and 102 guns, by Lord Ellenborough, who 
was accompanied by numerous Seik and Hindoo rajahs, and 
the rejoicings to which the close of the war and the re-union 
of so many troops gave rise, will not readily be forgotten by 
those who were present. We cannot however pass over in 
silence the much talked-of gates of Somnath. 

After their long repose of eight centuries in the tomb of 
Sultan Mahmoud of Ghuzni, these gates were brought again 
as a trophy to India, only to excite in that country and 
throughout Europe a degree of temporary attention such as 
no piece of wood acknowledged to be of doubtful authenticity 
has ever received, The attention was perhaps attached rather 
to the proclamation by Lord Ellenborough than to the gates 
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themselves. This famous document we object to on several 
grounds. It was an unbusiness-like production: the facts 
were all assumed and were all unfounded. There is no temple 
of Somnath, there are no priests to serve the shrine, there are 
even no Hindoos to worship at it ; where the ruin now stands, 
the entire population is Mahomedan. The proclamation was 
written in a Hindoo spirit, it spoke of the despoiled tomb of 
Sultan Mahmoud and of the insult of 800 years being avenged ; 
but it was addressed to all the princes and chiefs and people 
of India, a large and most influential portion of whom are 
Mahomedans, and to them its exultation was wormwood, its 
congratulations gall. Throughout the greater part of India, 
the history or existence of the gates of Somnath was not 
known ; the Hindoos had no gratitude for their restoration, 
the Mahomedans who heard of it felt aggrieved. But we 
object not less to the spirit which dictated the proclamation. 
Had the gates been given to some existing temple, the act 
might have been accepted as a mark of the good-will of the 
government ; but the proclamation did more, it adopted the 
cause of the Hindoos as against the Mahomedans. 

The natives of India have been misgoverned by despots for 
centuries. In this school they have attained an almost morbid 
quickness in judging characters: any straining after effect, any 
assumption of sentiments which are not felt, never escape de- 
tection. No man therefore supposed that the adoption of the 
Hindoo cause was heart-felt,—that it was other than a politic 
measure; and the unusual style of the proclamation, which was 
intended to touch their feelings, was quite ineffectual. We 
trust that it will never again be had recourse to. The course 
of the British Government is plain ; its views are honourable, 
its language should be sincere. In assuming a turgid style, it 
places itself in a false position and dresses itself in borrowed 
and unaccustomed clothing, which it wears but awkwardly. 
Its subjects are too calm and acute to be dazzled or deceived as 
the French were by the bulletins of Napoleon, but they put 
confidence in the plain-spoken words of Englishmen. 

The Afghan campaign has hitherto engaged our whole at- 
tention, but it occupied only a portion of the time of the 
Governor-general. We may hereafter have occasion to notice 
the energy which he carried into every matter which he un- 
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dertook. We must first enter more at large on a subject which 
has already been alluded to,—the elevation of the military 
and the depression of the civil service. This must be under- 
stood before the general spirit of much of Lord Ellenborough’s 
government can be appreciated. He had been but a short 
time in India when it was generally known that he had no 
favourable opinion of the civil branch of the Company’s ser- 
vice, while he displayed a very opposite feeling towards the 
military. To the latter considerable attention was paid; 
honorary aide-de-ceamps were appointed, and everything 
which was reported of the intentions of the Governor-gene- 
ral (much of it from his own mouth), tended to show that the 
army would be his peculiar care. On the other hand, what 
transpired with regard to the civil service showed very dif- 
ferent sentiments towards them. Mixed with opinions ex- 
tremely adverse to the conduct of civilians who had had close 
official relations with his predecessor, and especially in con- 
nection with the Afghan war, was a crowd of anecdotes which 
went the round of India, of jokes cut on the clerks by whom 
India is governed, and sarcasms on individuals, which we can 
easily suppose were not intended tobe put in general circulation. 
Later experience has not disturbed the opinion then formed 
by the public. The question however is a difficult one for us 
to grapple with, solely on account of the confusion of ideas 
in which, as a general proposition, it seems to originate. It 
is one question whether negotiations which may lead to war, 
such as those in Sinde, should be placed in the hands of a 
general in command of the troops which are prepared for 
service, or of an officer (whether of the civil or military service), 
who, holding a diplomatic situation, corresponds with the go- 
vernment and receives from it the responsibility of declaring 
war or peace. It is another question whether, after war has 
been declared, the general should possess full and unshackled 
powers of action. It is yet another, whether purely civil 
offices, such as that of judge, are best executed by a military 
officer, or by a person whose profession it is to devote his life 
to those duties. 

A knowledge of the facts may make it less difficult to solve 
these questions. There are two classes of English public ser- 
vants in India, the civil and the military. The profession of 
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the civil service is solely to administer the civil government: 
that of the military is, we need scarcely say, chiefly with their 
regiments. For these purposes each class is originally pre- 
pared. The civilian goes to India at eighteen or more,—the 
cadet at sixteen: the two extra years are employed by the 
former in receiving an admirable education to fit him for the 
duties of his profession, at the college in England. The 
cadet likewise usually receives education at the military 
college; but besides losing the two most valuable years of 
education, from sixteen to eighteen, his attention is directed 
to such pursuits as are likely to fit him for the military profes- 
sion. The civilian on arriving in India has to pass examina- 
tions in two Indian languages before he can enter the public 
service ; and from the date of his entering it, he is, through- 
out the whole of his Indian life, acquiring experience in the 
branch of the government to which he is attached. The 
cadet immediately joins his regiment; and, in a country 
where the climate indisposes to mental exertion, in a profes- 
sion where such exertion is perhaps not very much in vogue, 
placed at an early age in sudden independence with the ex- 
ception of his regimental duties, and where in the society of 
his brother officers there are numberless modes of killing time, 
it is not surprizing if, in the general absence of intellectual 
conversation or books, these things engage little of his atten- 
tion. The situation of the civilian would be not dissimilar, 
had he not the duties of his office to learn and to perform, 
the conversation of his seniors regarding these duties, the 
wish and hope of advancement in his profession, and a neces- 
sity which few do not feel of reading, witha view to practical 
application, all the works which exist on Indian statesman- 
ship. 

When therefore we consider that, in every province of 
India governed by the English, extensive reforms are gradu- 
ally introduced,—that a complicated system of written law and 
practice springs up, to administer which successfully requires 
officers long practised in its details, and that that system has 
till now been administered by the civil service,—we shall not 
hesitate to conclude that the advantages of long practice and 
of a life-long education give the civilian the better chance of 
executing those duties well. There are, however, in the In- 
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dian army certain staff situations, (such for instance as those 
of the commissariat and police,) which place the holders 
not only in contact with sepoys, communication with whom 
affords no opportunities of learning the native character, but 
also with the population generally. There are also in so large 
a body many men who are not content to sit down in igno- 
rance of everything but the duties of the parade, and whose 
taste for higher studies is created by talents capable of pursuing 
them with success. Among such men, or theoretically among 
such, it has been customary to select officers to fill diplomatic 
situations and to administer the government of newly acquired 
territories. The system of appointing military men to the latter 
duties arose from the unfitness of the civil service, as regarded 
the native languages, half a century ago. That unfitness no 
longer exists ; but the civilian grows up under a complicated 
system, and frequently perhaps devotes his attention not to 
Indian government as a whole, but to a single branch of those 
departments unknown to native states, which exist under the 
English rule. This partial view the military man has no 
opportunity of forming; the army therefore has produced 
some of the greatest of Indian statesmen. The fame of Mal- 
colm and Munro rests on a civil basis, and we should at this 
moment find no difficulty in naming among military men in 
civil office at least one consummate practical statesman in 
matters of internal administration, and another equally di- 
stinguished for his knowledge of our diplomatic relations. The 
great body, however, of our Indian possessions is now, and 
we are convinced must continue to be, administered by the 
civil service. The members of that service constitute the 
moral tie between the inhabitants of the vast tract which it 
governs and the British nation. In that tract all the courts 
of law, every branch of the revenue, every power of govern- 
ment which enters into the very core of society, every great 
reform which British statesmanship has introduced, all are 
administered by the civil service. It is, we regret to think, 
on such a body that Lord Ellenborough has done what in him 
lay to throw discredit. If the civil service needs reform, the 
necessity should be calmly discussed and deliberately acted 
upon ; but for a Governor-general to discredit it while it exists 
is simply suicide. 
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Lord Ellenborough has taken every occasion to praise and 
to favour the Indian army, and no man can grudge those 
gallant men either praise or favour: but when he declared, in 
a speech at a public dinner at Barrackpore, that India is go- 
verned by the sword, a declaration which put in action the 
pen of every newspaper writer in that country, he was as one 
who boasted of the temper of his sword while he neglected 
the body which was to wield it. In a country where authority 
is simply prescriptive, and where the population is composed 
of adverse races, there is no lack of persons who, from de- 
spising a weak civil administrator, will proceed to dispute his 
orders. 

The civilized nations of Europe look with infinite interest 
on the great Anglo-Indian empire. Wherever therefore this 
Review is circulated throughout Europe, we wish it to be un- 
derstood that India is not governed by the sword. France, 
self-governed, has an army of 450,000 men, with a population 
of thirty-four millions ; India, with a government of foreigners, 
a population of more than a hundred millions and an area 
equal to all Europe, exclusive of Russia and Sweden, has less 
than two hundred thousand troops. In both countries in- 
ternal and external dangers require a large standing army, 
and without it the state could not exist; yet no one sup- 
poses that France is governed by the sword. It is in the in- 
troduction of a regular civil administration, guided by the 
great principles of European civilization in its progressive 
course of improvement, that the tie exists which binds India 
to England. Without the army, in India as in France, that 
administration would not exist. The proof of our assertion 
lies in a small compass. In which country, during the last ten 
years, has there been oftenest occasion to call out troops in 
order to put down civil commotion,—in the British posses- 
sions in India, or in France? In France. The solution of that 
great problem, the future fate of India, lies in the civil ad- 
ministration. From that must spring all material improve- 
ment, all education and the gradual instruction of the public 
mind. In that, as years pass on, the natives may gradually 
aspire to higher offices, when fitted by increased qualifications : 
while we can specify no progressive benefit which is likely to 
be derived from the army. 
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Weconceive that Lord Ellenborough’s prepossession against 
the civil service did not originate with himself. The Duke of 
Wellington had had experience, especially in the Peninsula— 
and in the case of his predecessor there, Sir J. Moore,—of 
the impropriety of permitting civilians to have the slightest 
control over a general in the field. That conclusion was per- 
haps generalized by his subsequent experience of civil affairs ; 
and a comparison between the prompt and exact manner in 
which the military officers of his staff dispatched business, 
with the occasional slovenly and always less prompt manner 
in which official clerks, who are not before an enemy in the 
field, performed it in England. He had, we doubt not, re- 
collections of the days when it was necessary to select military 
men-—Munro, Read and others—for civil offices in India, in 
consequence of the civil service of that day not having the 
needful qualifications. He had too a strong conviction that 
the advising of the Afghan war, and the subsequent loss of 
an army, was occasioned by the interference of civilians with 
military affairs. We shall see it stated likewise in the following 
extracts from a letter addressed to Lord Ellenborough* by 
Lord Wellesley, from whom also this sentiment was derived:— 

** One of the main causes of success in the operations of the army was 
my entire undivided confidence in the officer placed in the chief command 
of the troops employed. So far was I from the enormous absurdity of 
mixing the civil and military authorities, or the still greater of permitting 
the civil authorities to embarrass the military by direct interference and by 
usurpation of command, that I subjected all civil authority to the general 
officer in the chief military command......In my brother’s letter to your 
Lordship I perceive that he has particularly pointed out this most fatal 
error The peace of India is maintained by the military strength of the 
British power. Nothing can tend so directly to impair the vigour and ac- 
tivity of our armies as the interference of subordinate civil agents in the 
detail of their movements. It would be strange to see a British army com- 
manded by clerks and secretaries from the official bureau, but still more 
strange to see such a body appointed and authorized by the State to usurp 
and to exercise the military power of the generals, etc. 

** Whatever of calamity befel us, I ascribe to the first fatal error, the em- 
ployment of civil clerks on high military command.” 


From the slur thrown on clerks and secretaries, in a par- 
ticular point of view, it is easy to pass to a general contempt 





* Dated July 30, 1842, 
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for non-military persons. We conceive Lord Ellenborough’s 
prepossessions against the civil service to have originated in 
that confusion. Of the other two questions indicated above,— 
one, that a general in the field should be unfettered by any 
control of civil officers, has not, we believe, been denied by 
any one for many years ;—the other, regarding the propriety 
of placing in the hands of a general or of a civil officer the 
negotiations before an expected declaration of war, we, as 
lovers of justice, answer in favour of the latter. It was on this 
question that the fate of Sinde hung. 

This Review in a former number contained an article on 
Sinde, in which there was perhaps hardly space to enter in 
detail on the circumstance to which we allude. Major Ou- 
tram, who had served as minister at the court of the Ameers 
under Lord Auckland and for some months under Lord El- 
lenborough—and, as was supposed, very much to the satisfac- 
tion of the government—was suddenly removed from his office 
with all his subordinate officers on the 15th November 1842, 
and the whole were ordered to rejoin their regiments. Sir 
Charles Napier, who had been a few months in India and had 
shortly before been appointed to command the troops in Sinde, 
was ordered to take also the direction of the negotiations then 
carrying on with the Ameers. He assumed that direction, 
and the consequences are written in history. He had no 
knowledge of a native language, of the native character, or of 
any form of diplomacy. If he blustered and frightened the 
Ameers when it would have been better to speak temperately,— 
if he blundered and, by advising an Ameer to take refuge with 
his rival, so complicated affairs that the Beloochees could not 
be restrained from fighting,—it was no fault of his: he did 
his best. Moreover, prize-money, ribbons and grand crosses, 
the thanks of both houses of parliament, the governorship of 
a conquered kingdom and a name in Indian history in the 
back-ground, and, near at hand, the aspirations of a gallant 
army eager to be led on, will prepossess any mind however 
formed. ‘To attain all these things it was only necessary to 
advance, while peace would bring none of them. We would 
have excluded a Repealer from the jury in the Dublin state 
trials: @ fortiori, we would have placed in other hands than 
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those of Sir C. Napier the determination of peace or war. 
Few minds are so constituted as to be able to decide with 
perfect fairness and impartiality in such a case, and it is for 
that reason that we wish never to see negotiations directed 
by a commander-in-chief until after war has been declared. 
We impute, however, no blame to Lord Ellenborough for 
placing him there. He was working out a principle, of the 
truth of which he was convinced, and which was apparently 
upheld by men more experienced than himself. He erred 
only in harshness to Major Outram and his subordinates in 
carrying out his principles. 

Whatever may have been the Governor-General’s feelings 
towards different branches of the public service, we believe 
them to Have arisen in the first instance from an earnest de- 
sire to promote efficiency, and a belief that he was doing so 
in the course he pursued towards them. From that conclu- 
sion, indeed, we entirely dissent; but we are desirous to do 
full justice to the spirit in which he distributed the patronage 
placed in his hands. The promotion of the deserving and the 
removal of those whom he considered inefficient—in short the 
perfect performance of the public service—seem to have been 
his ruling objects. Whether he was personally examining the 
transports destined to convey troops to China, or inspecting 
the quarters of a native regiment and ordering its removal to 
a better locality, or showering rewards on the army which had 
distinguished itself in the field, he seems to have continually 
kept this object in view. In pursuance of it he published an 
order, four months after his arrival, declarmg that military 
officers on the staff were henceforth to consider such employ- 
ments as granted only for a period of five years, and that that 
term was not to be renewed unless on special grounds, having 
regard only to the good of the service. It was further de- 
clared that all such employments are “ necessarily held only 
during the pleasure of the government.” 

The principle thus broadly laid down requires, in order to 
become generally applicable in India, that all civil offices 
should be held by military men; and it gives therefore an ad- 
ditional reason for desiring the abolition or reduction of the 
civil service and the substitution of military officers, which it 
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was believed that Lord Ellenborough would willingly have 
effected. Civilians have never been subject hitherto td sud- 
den removal without trial at the pleasure of the government ; 
employment may be called their natural state,—removal is a 
fall from affluence to poverty. The natural state of a military 
man, on the contrary, is to be with his regiment. It is by the 
favour of the government that he receives a civil situation and 
higher pay ; it is by its pleasure that he is sent back to his re- 
giment ; and, far from complaining, he should rejoice at having 
been placed at all in a more lucrative office. It can only have 
been in consequence of some such views that Major Outram 
and his subordinates were ordered back to their regiments 
without thanks, or blame, or warning. 

The complete carrying out of the principle of offices being 
held at the pleasure of the government was exhibited in the 
sudden removal of all the officers who were employed in the 
civil administration of the Saugor and Nerbudda territories. 
Some, we believe, were civil and some military. In that 
country and Bundelcund a rebellion had broken out and con- 
tinued for a year. We are unable to relate the causes of this 
event; but the nature of the country and the number of half 
independent chiefs it contains, added greatly to the difficulty 
of putting it down. No inquiry was instituted into the de- 
merits of the ejected individuals, but on their own public cor- 
respondence the Governor-General condemned them. The 
whole of the civil officers were removed, the local battalion and 
constabulary force were dissolved, a new body of civil officers 
was appointed on a new system and composed solely of mili- 
tary men, and a military police organized. We have nothing 
to object to in the mere fact of these measures having been 
adopted if they were necessary ; but we look with suspicion 
on the complete and instantaneous eradication of a whole 
system of government and the setting up of a new one. 
Houses built of cards seldom stand firm, and the dwellers 
under such houses can have little confidence in their perma- 
nence. Such a crash is enough to unsettle the minds of the 
people for years. The effect of so sudden a change is not 
confined to that one locality. There arises among the officers 
of government a general feeling of the instability of present 
things, and this feeling descends into the mass of the people. 
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Besides, in addition to doing justice, the simple form is re- 
quired of showing that justice is done. 

The power of summary removal after inquiry may be safely 
entrusted to subordinate officers; the habit of acting under 
an immediate superior, to whom appeal is easy, prevents any 
considerable stretch of power. But to the principle that all 
offices are held at the pleasure of government, there is a fatal 
objection. Even with the great abilities and good intentions 
which no one has denied to Lord Ellenborough, its practical 
application has been sometimes the reverse of satisfactory, 
and, as human nature is unfortunately imperfect, there is no 
security for the same qualities always guiding the government. 
In the event of their being absent, the persons who hold 
office are. given up, bound hand and foot, to be dealt with at 
pleasure by persons who may be actuated by corrupt motives. 
One contingency is by no means impossible. Should the 
powers of the Court of Directors be abolished at the expira- 
tion of their present charter, the government of India would 
be acted on directly by the force of English parties, and 
there would be nothing to prevent the bias of party-feeling 
actuating removals from office. We trust however that such 
a speculation is visionary, and that the Court of Directors 
may long exist to be the security of our Indian empire. 

Lord Ellenborough, we have said, saw fit to condemn more 
than one of his predecessor’s acts. It is not now our business 
to consider the merits of Lord Auckland’ government ; how- 
ever ably therefore it was conducted, or whatever blemishes 
may be detected in it, it is sufficient for our present purpose 
to assume, for the sake of argument, that whatever Lord 
Ellenborough condemned deserved the sentence. The noti- 
fication quoted a few pages back was one example of such a 
condemnation. That document, assuming that it was the 
British Government that spoke, is a declaration that the data 
on which Afghanistan was invaded have been found to be 
incorrect; it is an acknowledgment (and the British Govern- 
ment is sufficiently strong and respected not to shrink from 
such an avowal) that an error has been committed and that 
it will not be persevered in merely for fear of misconstruc- 
tion. Though the person directing the government was 
changed, the government itself, as looked on by its subjects, 
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was the same, and that identity was not irreconcilable with an 
acknowledgment of error. In this single instance therefore, 
had it stood alone, we should have seen nothing more than 
the act of a firm-minded statesman; but unfortunately it 
does not stand alone. Subsequent proceedings become 
coupled with it. The whole seem to belong to a case of “ Ellen- 
borough versus Auckland.” They signify that the govern- 
ment is no longer to be identified with that of the preceding 
Governor-General. A chasm therefore opens between the 
present and the past ; and services under the former dynasty, 
were this true, would no longer be regarded with a favourable 
eye. What would be the result if each succeeding Governor- 
General acted in the same manner? Would it be difficult for 
his successor to throw discredit on Lord Ellenborough’s 
government? or was there ever a man placed in a situation 
of such responsibility, so little subject to error that an enemy 
could not find fault with some act of his? The effect of a 
Governor-General permitting himself to condemn publicly the 
conduct of his predecessor can only be injurious: it must 
excite animosities, weaken attachment and diminish the re- 
spectability of the government. It is a thrusting forward of 
the individual, as if it was a single man who was to blame; but 
the condemnation falls in fact on the whole system. Their 
mutability is the curse of Asiatic governments; the strength 
of the English rule lies in its stability. 

We have not attempted to give a consecutive account of Lord 
Ellenborough’s career; some things which we think blemishes 
we have remarked upon. On the subject of Sinde we have 
but few observations to make. From the first deceit em- 
ployed by Sir A. Burnes in order to obtain permission to na- 
vigate the Indus, to the unjustified imposition of a fine and 
penal treaty by Lord Auckland, the English government ex- 
hibited only its talent or its power, not its justice. Under 
that treaty, extracted as it was by threats, the Ameers have 
since been deprived of their country. Some of them in- 
trigued against the English ; demands were made upon them, 
and, whether the whole of the alleged intrigues were proved 
and the whole of the demands were fair, or otherwise, they 
would have yielded; but their followers would not yield. 


Trickery on a vital point had been committed by the misma- 
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nagement of Sir C. Napier, and the most turbulent of the 
Belooches attacked the British envoy. The die thus once 
cast, the whole with one accord joined to repel the advancing 
British army, and were defeated at Meeanee. Some of the 
Ameers had been guilty of the intrigues alleged against them ; 
some were charged with acts of little consequence. Against 
some there was no manner of charge whatever, and they did 
not even appear in the field against us. But one doom was 
pronounced against the whole. Those who had been friendly 
or passive were equally mulcted, with those who had been 
hostile, in the loss of all their possessions. From the begin- 
ning, therefore, of our closer intimacy with Sinde, there is 
nothing which it gives us satisfaction to reflect on. It would 
be well if it were more constantly borne in mind, that the 
conducting of our foreign relations, or the acquisition of ter- 
ritory unjustly, or with the appearance and general belief of 
injustice, is not merely an isolated act, which brings discredit 
on the character of the Indian government, but directly 
weakens the title by which the possessions already acquired 
are held. 

The causes of the battle of Gwalior are too little known to 
enable us to state distinctly the merits of the case. But the 
campaign in Afghanistan deserved a special notice, for it was 
the most brilliant and important of all those which have esta- 
blished or increased the English power. It added no provinces 
to our empire, but it restored what was of more value than 
many provinces, the honour of our arms. To the Governor- 
General all the credit is due of placing entire confidence in the 
commanders, of allowing no petty reserve to stand between 
himself and them, of giving or receiving freely every useful 
suggestion, of aiding to restore the spirit of the troops, and 
finally, after actively urging on all the military preparations, 
of throwing away none of the military advantages he had 
gained, but of placing them all before the Asiatic world in the 
most conspicuous point of view. The whole management of 
the campaign, from the first moment of deep despondency 
to those final brilliant successes, is a model which future 
directors of military operations will do well to study. It 
would be difficult to point out another person who, arriving 
at that time of difficulty, could have grappled with all ite 
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dangers with so much ease and have overcome them with such 
signal success. 

If we dissent from his sweeping assertion in one of the 
government proclamations, that “ the first of all professions 
“ is that of a soldier, and the first of all rewards is military 
* honour,” we are yet not insensible to the success which has 
attended Lord Ellenborough’s patronage of the army. 

Comparing the present with any other moment of our In- 
dian history, and more especiaily with that at which he re- 
ceived the government, it is impossible not to be struck with 
the great advance which has been made in actual military 
power. That power, as regards men and means, doubtless 
existed, but its existence was undeveloped and unknown. 
There was formerly little doubt that it could overcome all 
internal enemies who could by any probability be opposed to 
it :—there is now no doubt that it can overcome all enemies, 
both internal and external. The display of military force by 
Lord Ellenborough, as well as the successful campaigns of 
Afghanistan, Sinde and Gwalior, have exhibited the power 
of Britain in the East in this strong light, while a spirit of 
entire confidence in itself animates the army. In the short 
space allotted to his rule he has effected, besides his more 
dazzling military measures, several civil changes of conse- 
quence. The separation of the government of India from that 
of Bengal was useful; but we consider the abolition of transit 
duties in the Madras presidency to be the most important of 
all. If the loss of revenue does not temporarily cripple the 
government, and the details are skilfully carried out, this 
measure is undoubtedly a wise and statesmanlike act. 

In taking a comprehensive view of Lord Ellenborough’s 
career in India, it is impossible not to be struck with the ap- 
parent contradiction it presents. Superior in capacity to any 
recent Governor-General, more intimately acquainted with 
Indian history and government than any one of his prede- 
cessors, in his distribution of patronage most pure, most ener- 
getic in the pursuit of what he believed to be for the public 
benefit, he has yet been summarily recalled. That recall will 
moreover, we believe, not cause a very general dissatisfaction 
in India, where not a few have watched his brilliant career 
with the anxiety with which a comet, “with fear of change 
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perplexing monarchs,” was formerly regarded. How, it will 
be asked, has it happened that, with such qualifications, this 
has been the result? A part at least of the cause may be 
found in thatadmiration of military glory which we have already 
noticed. This, coupled with other circumstances which we 
have described in a former page, naturally resulted in a con- 
tempt for all non-military persons. Unfortunately, advice (if 
a Governor-General wishes for any) must for the most part 
come from a non-military person. Moreover, in this instance, 
the Governor-General had some reason to suppose his own 
knowledge sufficient ; and advice, or in other words an oppo- 
site view of a question, was not required. Cut off thus from 
the sources whence he might derive the hereditary instincts 
of Indian government, it is not surprizing if he showed that 
he did not possess them. Of this the Somnath proclamation 
is the most notable instance. His energy and conviction of 
his own good intentions led him, if we may so term it, to 
individualize, instead of systematizing, the application of the 
powers of his own office, as if that alone was the governing 
force and not a great and complicated system. It was in this 
spirit that many offices were declared to be held at the plea- 
sure of the government. It was thus that his disapproval of 
the course pursued by his predecessor led him to condemn 
his acts, and in so doing to dissociate himself from him and 
from all preceding Governors. It should always be remem- 
bered that the Indian government is a system; that in con- 
demning that system, of which he is a part, a Governor- 
General condemns himself; that as it previously existed, inca- 
pacity might preside, and yet the working of the machine 
would not go greatly wrong: but if the enlargements of his 
own functions introduced by Lord Ellenborough were to be- 
come permanent, nothing but consummate skill would be able 
to guide it safely. 

We believe that no man has yet comprehended, in all its 
parts, the English power in India and the foundation on 
which it rests. It is therefore the more desirable that organic 
changes in the constitution of the government should not be 
introduced merely at the will of one man,—that some discus- 
sion should be required before such changes are executed,— 
and that, until they are determined, the government should 
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be carried on in the same spirit as hitherto. One word more : 
we deprecate the practice of public after-dinner speeches on 
the part of a Governor-General. 

It was a novelty to the nations of India to have a Governor- 
General making speeches at military dinners,—to hear him un- 
fold the principles of his government,—to understand from the 
highest authority on one occasion that they were governed 
by the sword, on another that the power of the English lay 
in their union, to be invited, in fact, to speculate on the 
sources of that strength which they behold, and which, by 
being understood, may be most easily undermined, or, as 
familiarity breeds contempt, must become less respected. It 
is sufficient for us that the press in India is free. It is not 
desirable that any public functionary should thus become a 
contributor in person, and use the influence of his office, 
however unintentionally, to agitate the public mind, and to 
publish ill-considered theories of the nature of our power. 








RECENT LITERATURE OF GERMANY. 


Tue veteran historian Prof. Schlosser of Heidelberg has brought 
out the first number of his ‘ Universal History for the People,’ which 
promises to form a manual of lucid views of history in a small com- 
pass, that has long been a desideratum. A bold attempt at a history 
of the most recent portion of the present century is making by Dr. 
Burckhardt in a ‘ History of the World from the foundation of the 
Holy Alliance to the death of Frederick William III. of Prussia.’ 

Dr. Burmeister has published ‘ Contributions to the History of 
Europe in the 16th century, from the archives of the Hanse Towns.’ 
This work is a welcome parallel to the Belgian records published 
by M. Delpierre and other writers, and a useful accompaniment 
to the publications that do so much honour to the French Govern- 
ment. When will the pedantic official restrictions be removed that 
prevent English authors from having unrestrained access to our rich 
fund at home? If the Government set the example, the private ar- 
chives of our great nobles would also soon be unlocked. While on this 
subject we cannot but address the well-known summons to Austria, 
the possessor, by conquest and inheritance, of the archives of Prague 
and of Venice, as well as of the bishoprics of Trent and Brixen :-— 

“* Auf, machtiges Oesterreich ! 
Vorwarts! Thu’s den andern gleich!” 

We miss from the present Easter catalogue a new volume of Pa- 
lacky’s History of Bohemia. 

Leutsch has published a critical essay on the Belge of Julius 
Ceesar. 

In Natural History, Reichenbach’s ‘Icones Flore Germanice,’ of 
which several numbers have appeured, should have been noticed 
earlier. A ‘Cabinet of Conchology,’ by Martini and Chemnitz, in 
forty-three numbers—Berge’s ‘ Kiferbuch,’ or the natural history 
of beetles—and Siissmilch’s ‘ Birds of Europe,’—deserve attention. 
Dr. J. Roth has published a treatise on globular formations in Mine- 
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rals, and their effects as displayed on their characteristic distinctions ; 
and M. Hartmann a work on ‘ Gasteropodes’ found in the earth and 
in fresh-water. M. Koch, of the forest department in Bavaria, has 
published a work on ‘ Arachnidex.’ 

In Philology we notice Wilhelm Grimm's second edition of ‘Graf 
Rudolph,’ and Kausler’s ‘Illustrations of old Netherlandish Poetry and 
Literature. —Theodore Benfey has produced a work which must be 
valuable to students of Biblical Antiquities as well as the friends of 
oriental literature, entitled ‘The Relation between the Egyptian 
Language and the Semitic Dialects.’ 

Wachsmuth’s ‘ Hellenic Antiquities’ have advanced to the seventh 
number of the second edition. A series of biographies of distin- 
guished characters, illustrative of the rich collection of modern Me- 
dals in the Imperial Museum of Vienna, has been published by M. 
Bergmann, Custos of the Museum. 

A popular System of Geology has appeared from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Von Leonhard of Heidelberg. In Medicine, Drs. Maffey and 
Rausch have written on the degree and mode of human degeneration, 
with especial relation to that frequent affliction of mountainous coun- 
tries,—the kind of idiotey called “ Cretinism” in the Alps. 

In the Periodical Literature of Germany a new historical magazine, 
published at Berlin, supported by M. Boeckh and W. Grimm, G. H. 
Pertz and L. Ranke, has just completed its first year. A second 
periodical for Legal Science presents an equally imposing list of 
contributors, including Von Savigny, C. F. Eichhorn, Rudorff, ete. 

The character of a large portion of the most recent publications 
of Germany almost precludes a notice of their appearance in a re- 
view of the scientific productions of the country. The increased 
severity of the censorship in Prussia, where obnoxious political arti- 
cles are now not only suppressed but handed over to the police to 
be punished directly or indirectly, has a blighting effect upon talent 
in a country in which the source of national power is generally re- 
coguised to lie in mental progress and freedom of thought. Details 
of persecuting trials instituted against professors, authors and depu- 
ties of legislative assemblies, accompanied by tyrannical or sophisti- 
cal perversion of laws and legal forms by judges or ministers, have 
but little interest for foreign countries, although of vital local im- 
portance. We regret to see a large portion of every German cata- 
logue still occupied with publications of this kind, the enumeration 
of which would only serve to blight the hopes already checked, that 
England and Europe were led to entertain of the prospects of Ger- 
many on the visit of a distinguished guest some years back. As 
this attempt to suppress public opinion, as might easily have been 
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foreseen, has given but a fresh stimulus to discontent, and called 
forth less measured language in criticism than used to prevail, it was 
impossible to avoid alluding to a characteristic feature of the German 
literature of the day. But we forbear from entering into its details, 
in the hope that the causes will not prove permanent which so 
-lamentably divert talent from its true field of activity. Our Quar- 
terly publications, which already had a creditable rival in Cotta’s 
‘ Vierteljahrschrift,’ have found a second in a Hungarian Review 
published in German. 
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ciation of French coins, 14; use of 
gold and silver for trade, 16 ; weight 
and value of the different European 
coins, 18; uncertain state of the 
currency of England, 20; relative 
value of coin and credit, 36, 37. 
Colonies, their value to England, 20; 
resources of our, 32; banks required 
in the, 42; slave, 559-605; co- 
lonial laws, 597 ; obstacles to the 
prosperity of English, 599-603.— 
(See also StavE-TRADE.) 
Columbia, slave population of, 585. 
Columella, on economy of husbandry, 
465. 
Comedy, in the time of Charles II., 
509; characteristics of writers of, 
511. 


| Commerce, great houses of, in the 


fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 22; 
high prices injurious to, 39; in- 
crease of, 41. 

Copan, ruins of, 57, 58. 

Corn, prices from 1773 to 1792, 468 ; 
prices during the war, 469; effect 
of restrictive laws on the price of, 
471. 

Corn-laws, of 1773 and 1791, their 
effect, 468 ; inefficiency of the law 
of 1815, 470; their effects on far- 
mers with small capital, 478. 

Cotton, imports, exports and prices of, 
25. 

Credit, true nature of, 29, 33; repre- 
sented by currency, 36; in France 
and England, 37; on the legislative 
regulation of, 39; national credit 
dependent on the trader, 40; natural 
adjustment of, 48. 

Croft (Dr.), his genius and composi- 
tions, 105. 

Cromwell, his protection of church 
music, 100. 

Cuba, present state of the slave-trade 
at, 584, 


| Currency, depreciation of a metallic, 


9; English gold coin depreciated in 
various reigns, 12; table of depre- 
ciation of French coins, 14; value 
of gold for trade, 16; weight and 
value of European coins, 18; its 
fluctuating value in England, 20; 
paper-issues in Europe, 24; metal- 
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lic currency of Europe, 25; its 
effects on prices, 26; silver cur- 
rency in France, ib. ; value of dif- 
ferent metals for, 34; necessity of 
a paper currency, 36; natural ad- 
justment of credit and currency, 48 ; 
Mr. Tooke’s ‘ Inquiry into the Cur- 
rency Principle,’ 347. 
Czecks, history of the, 456, 458. 


D. 


Daendals (Gen.), his government of | 


Java, 599. 

Dalkey railway, cost of its construc- 
tion, 333; extracts from M. Mallet’s 
first report on the, 335; details of 
experiments on the, 336-338; M. 
Mallet’s second report on the, 339. 

Danube, countries bordering on the, 
442. 

Dean, extract from his oath, 89; spo- 
liation of cathedral choirs by deans 
and chapters, 108. 

Denarius, value of the, 8 ; compara- 
tive assays of, 9. 


Denis (M.), table of depreciation of. | 


French coins by, 14. 

Denmark, her slave colonies, 585. 

Dockwra (Mr.), founder of a penny- 
post, 196. 

Drainage, benefits to the land from, 
481; improvements in tile-draining, 
482. 

Drama (the), of Italy compared with 
Shakspeare, 370; Schiller’s ‘Don 
Carlos,’ 373; analysis of Alfieri’s 
‘ Filippo,’ 374-379 ; AEschylus and 
Alfieri compared, 380-385 ; poetry 
of, 502; acted and unacted, 503; 
its alleged decline, 504; of Greece 
ana Spain, 506 ; influences ofsociety 
upon, 509; writers of comedy, 511’; 
as related to art, 513; the comedy 
of ‘ Money,’ 514; ‘ Old Maids,’ 
515; the old and modern drama- 
tists compared, 519; Talfourd’s 
‘Ion,’ 520; ‘ Glencoe,’ 523; Grif- 
fin’s ‘Gisippus,’ 527 ; the historical 
drama, 530; Shakspeare’s histori- 
cal plays, 534; Sterling’s ‘ Straf- 
ford,’ 536, 541. 
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| Ducie (Lord), his agricultural im- 


provements, 497. 

Dudgeon (Mr.), his essay on Scotch 
agriculture, 468. 

Durham, statutes of the cathedral of, 
91. 


E. 


East India Company, banking ope- 
rations of the, 349; credits given to 
English merchants by, 353. 

Edward VI., his ‘ Injunctions,’ 92; 
progress of the Reformation under, 


425. 


| Elizabeth (Queen), profits of trade in 


the reign of, 15 ; state of the church 
under, 93; her support of cathe- 
dral worship, 94; her warrant for 
impressing singing-boys ib. ; extract 
from her ‘ Injunctions,’ 95; her 
views of the Reformation,419; state 
of England under, 427; her civil 
and ecclesiastical government, 429— 
432; state of farming in her reign, 
461; sketch of society under, 507. 
Ellenborough (Lord), his government 
of India, 646; his notification of 
October 1842, 650; his proclama- 
tion respecting the gates of Som- 
nauth, 652; his preference of the 
military to the civil service, 654 ; 
letter from Lord Wellesley to, 658 ; 
character of his government, 660; 
his condemnation of Lord Auck- 
land’s government, 662; review of 
his career, 665; his recall, 666. 


| England, currency question of, 19; 


her colonies, 20; metallic and paper 
issues of, 24; gold and silver issues 
in 1815, 28; state of credit in, 37; 
popular feeling towards France, 133; 
French post-office treaty with, 192 ; 
the English and Italian drama com- 
pared, 371, 380; present state of, 
391; compared with France and 
Rome, 392; number of steamers 
in, 545; her advantages for steam 
navigation, 548; navy of, 551; her 
colonial laws, 597; her commerce 
with Holland, 602. 


Exchequer-bills, advances by the Bank 


on, 44. 
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Expression, in art, the study of, 202 ; 
its relation to passion, 205; of the 
eye, beard and hair, 206, 207; in 
the lips, 208. 

Eye, anatomy and expression of the, 
206. 


F. 


Fairy-tales, appropriate to childhood, 
79-81. 

Faith, on the exercise of reason in 
matters of, 159, 160. 

Farming, in Elizabeth’s reign, 461; 
Fleta’s account of, 463; ancient 
tenures of land, 464; inclosures of 
waste lands, 467 ; prosperity of far- 
mers from 1795 to 1813, 468; 
heavy lands, 472; of light soils, 
473; reports of the committee on 
agriculture (1836), 474; want of 
capital to tenant farmers, 477; 
benefits of drainage, 481; subsoil 
ploughing, 482 ; clayed lands, 485 ; 
farming in Hertfordshire, 487 ; of 
down-lands, 489. 

Ferozepore, army of reserve assembled 
at, 652. 

Feudalism, on the causes of its decline, 
279. 

‘ Filippo,’ remarks on Alfieri’s play of, 
374, 379. 

Fine Arts (the), on the anatomy of ex- 
pression in, 199; connection of art 
and science, 202, 210, 213 ; sources 
of emotion, 203 ; on expression and 
passion, 205 ; anatomy of the eye, 
206; notes on Michael Angelo’s 
works, 210-212; the Dying Gla- 
diator, 212. 

Flax, imports and exports of, 25. 

Fleta, his account of ancient farming, 
463. 

France, early coins of, 10; deprecia- 
tion of coins in, 14; issues of the 
bank of, 24; hersilver currency, 26 ; 
her gold and silver currency in 1815, 
28; state of credit in, 37; national 
bank of, 45; revolution of 1830 in, 
118; administration of, 119; ac- 
cession of the Orleaus dynasty, 122; 
character of Louis Philippe, 123 ; 
the present government of, 124 ; 
disturbances at Lyons and Paris, 


INDEX. 


(1831-32), 126; correspondence of 
Louis Philippe and Nicholas, 128 ; 
on an alliance of Russia with, 
132; popular feeling in England 
toward, 133; her prospects under 
the Orleans dynasty, 134 ; post-of- 
fice arrangements of, 192; account 
of the National Assembly (1790), 
233 ; early history of, 272 ; its state 
before the Revolution, 274 ; feuda- 
lism in, 279; early municipal insti- 
tutions of, 281; in the sixth cen- 
tury, 282; compared with England 
and ancient Rome, 292; her navy, 
542; on a steam-navy for, 544; 
number of French steamers, 546; 
deficiency of communication in, 
547 ; price of coal and iron in, 548 ; 
works on the French slave colonies, 
559, 604; state of the negroes in 
the French islands, 570-582; co- 
lonial law of, 572; census of the 
slave population in the French co- 
lonies, 582, 585; Robespierre and 
the Constituent Assembly, 608 e¢ 
seg.; publication of Robespierre’s 
papers by the government, 615; 
Brissot and the Girondists, 616; 
Robespierre’s speeches in the Na- 
tional Convention, 624; the Reign 
of Terror, 633; festival de |’Etre 
Supréme, 635. 
Franks, origin of the name, 279. 
Frédégonde, history of, 284. 


G, 


Garat (M.), his interview with Robes- 
pierre, 631. 

Gaul, early history of, 277; its state 
in the sixth century, 282; partition 
of, 283; Hilperic and Frédégonde, 
284; Sighibert, ib. ; early infiuence 
of the church on, 289. 

Germany, writers of, in the last cen- 
tury, 216; translators of German 
poetry, 236; early history of, 277; 
railways finished or projected in, 
344-346; metallic currency of the 
states of, 46; recent literature of, 
355; censorship of the press in, 
670. 

Gibbon, remarks on his history, 243. 
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Girondists, their struggle with Robes- 
pierre, 616; their attack on Robes- 
pierre in the Jacobin Club, 620, 
623 ; defeated by Robespierre, 626 ; 
their fall, 631. 

‘ Gisippus,’ Mr. Griffin’s play of, 527. 

‘Glencoe,’ extracts from the tragedy 
of, 524. 

Gloucester, statutes of the cathedral 
of, 89. 

Gnosticism, theories of, 139. 

Gold, sources whence derived in an- 
tiquity, 4; depreciation of goldcoins 
in various reigns, 12; its value for 
trade, 15; estimate of the quantity 
in Europe, 23. 

Goulburn (Mr.), his reply to Rowland 
Hill on his dismissal, 193. 

Gracchus, history of Tiberius, 393 ; 
proposes the agrarian law, 396 ; 
policy of Caius, 398; new consti- 
tution planned by Caius, 401. 

Greece, ancient coinage of, 5; on the 
drama of, 506. 

Gregorius, bishop of Tours, 291. 

Griffin (G.), his play of ‘ Gisippus,’ 
527. 

Grindal (Archbishop), his character, 
431. 

Guadaloupe, effects of slavery in, 576; 
slave population of, 582. 

Guadet, his contest with Robespierre, 
630. 

Guiana, slave population of, 582. 


H. 


Hampden (Dr.), his sermons before 
the University of Oxford, 136, 139, 
145; on the present views of the 
church, 140; on the consequences 
derived from church authority, 145 ; 
on the churches of Rome and En- 
gland, 146. 

Handley (Mr. H.), his account of 
clay-farms, 477. 

Harley (C. Girling), notice of, 261. 

Havre, steamers in the port of, 546. 

Hawkins (Dr.), his work ‘ The Apo- 
stolical Succession,” 136, 157. 

Hayes (Dr.), his account of the cathe- 
dral choirs, 107. 
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Hayti, effects of slave emancipation 
in, 595; successive rulers of, 596. 

Heart, on the functions of the, 203. 

Hemp, imports and exports of, 25. 

Henry VIII., cathedral statutes re- 
modelled by, 88; his part in the 
Reformation, 424. 

Henslow (Prof.), on the effects of 
penny postage, 171. 

Hereford cathedral, Lord Burleigh’s 
letter respecting the choir of, 97. 
Hexameters, specimens of English, 

238. 

Heylyn, on the state of the English 
church, 93, 95. 

Hill (Rowland) on ‘The State and 
Prospects of Penny Postage,’ 166 ; 
on the blunders of the Postmaster- 
General, 173 ; his post-office calcu- 
lations, 174; on the revenue de- 
rived from penny postage, 177 ; his 
estimate of postage revenue, 178 ; 
on post-office economy, 180; on 
the delivery of letters in London, 
182; his plan for rural post-offices, 
183-185; on a parcel-post, 188 ; 
on registration of letters, 189; on 
the postal treaty with France, 192 ; 
his dismissal from the Post-office, 
193; Treasury minute referring to, 
194; Mr. Baring’s remarks on, 195; 
history of the Post-office, 196 ; tes- 
timonial to, 354. 

Hilperic and Frédégonde, history of, 
284. 

Hindoo and Slaavic mythology, re- 
semblances in the, 453. 

History, remarks on the science of, 

| 272, 281; its value to the drama, 

533. 

Holland, slave population of her colo- 

| nies, 585; her colonies assisted by, 
599; commerce of England with, 
602. 

Hook (Dr.), on the right of private 
judgement, 152. 

Hume, on his merits as an historian, 
243. 

Hungary, importance of railroads to, 
345; the kingdom of, founded by 
the Magyars, 455. 

Huns, migration of the, 455. 

Hunt (Leigh), his writings, 530. 

Husbandry, in England previous to 
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the Reformation, 462 ; introduction 
of clover and turnips into England, 
463; advantages of renting land, 
465; rise and progress of modern 
British, 466; inclosure of wastes, 
467; profits on heavy and light 
lands, 472, 473; efforts for the im- 
provement of, 475; the English 
Agricultural Society, 476; obsta- 
cles to improvements in, 477 ; out- 
lays on land required in, 480; effects 
of draining, 481; subsoil ploughing, 
482; mixture of soils, 485; down- 
pastures, 489; in the West Indies, 
591. 


I. 


Imagination, in children, 81. 

Imports and exports, their average 
in 1809-1812 and 1833-1837, 25; 
increase of our, 30. 

Inclosure-acts, remarks on the ope- 
ration of, 467. 

‘ Injunctions,’ of Edward VI., 92; of 
Elizabeth, 95. 

India, quantities of gold obtainedfrom, 
5; value of the resources of, 32; 
importance of railroads to, 346; 
banking transactions of East India 


merchants, 348 ; report of the East | 


India and China Association, 349 ; 
Lord Ellenborough’s governmentof, 
646 ; native misgovernment of, 653; 
the military and civil service in, 
654; negotiations with the Ameers 
of Sinde, 659; Lerd Auckland’s 
government of, 662; British military 
power in, 665 ; Lord Ellenborough’s 
recall, 666. 

‘Ton,’ extracts from Talfourd’s tra- 
gedy, of, 520. 

Ireland, bank-notes circulated in, 348 ; 
advantages of railroads to, 344; 
steamers in the ports of, 545, 546. 

Iron, its price in France, 548. 


Italy, her trade in the fourteenth cen- ° 


tury, 11; characteristic of the poetry 
of, 369; Italian and Teutonic art 
distinguished, 371, 380; municipal 
townsof, under ancient Rome, 405 ; 
war of the Italian allies against 


INDEX. 


Sulla, 411; effects of climate in, 
569. 


J. 


| Jacob (W.), his ‘ History of the Pre- 
cious Metals,’ 1; his estimate of the 
gold and silver in Europe, 23; on 
prices and currency, 31. 

Jacobin Club (the), speeches of Ro- 
bespierre in, 616,622; speeches of 
Brissot and Guadet in, 621. 

Jamaica, state of the hospital at, 569. 

Java, on the government and state of, 
599; prices of Java sugar, 601; 
British competition in sugar pro- 
duce with, 603. 

Jebb (Rev. J.), his ‘ Choral Service of 
the Church,’ 83; on the clerical 
and lay members of the choirs, 110 ; 
on the neglect of the cathedral ser- 
vice, 87; onthe duties of the pre- 
centor, 90. 

Jelalabad, siege of, 648, 649. 

Joinville (Prince de), his ‘ Note’ on 
the French navy, 541; on the ad- 
vantages ofa steam-navy, 544, 553 ; 
his errorrespecting the British navy, 
551. 

Jones (G.), his ‘ History of Ancient 
America,’ 49; defects of his work, 
54; on the distinction of the Ame- 
rican nations, 55; his theories on 
Mr. Stephens’ Mexican discoveries, 
57; on the Tyrians and early Mexi- 
cans, 59; his description of the 
siege of Tyre, 63; extracts from 
his work, 65-67. 








K. 


Kentucky, population of the state of, 
587. 

Khyber Pass (the), forced bythe British, 
649. 

Knowles (Sheridan), his play of ‘ Old 
Maids,’ 515. 

Kossova, defeat of the Serbians at, 
444, 


L. 


| Labour, on the remuneration of, 561. 
| Lafayette, his private life, 262. 
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Land, abrogation of feudal tenures of, 
463; advance of rents during the 
war, 468 ; improved cultivation of, 
472; effects of short leases, 480; 
outlays required, ib.; on draining 
heavy lands, 481; subsoil-ploughing, 
482; amalgamation of soils, 484; 
its productive capability, 486 ; par- 
ticulars of light-land farms, 487 ; 
down-land farms, 489; landlords’ 
improvements of, 493; benefits of 
draining, 496. 

Landelle (M. de la), his pamphlet on 
the French navy, 541, 557. 

Latimer (Bishop), on the state of 
farming in his time, 461. 

Latrobe (Rev. J. A.), his ‘ Music of 
the Church considered,’ 83. 

Lay-clerks, appointment of, 89; how 
paid, 109; on their present state, 
lll. 

Leases, the advantages of long, 480, 
486. 

Leavitt (Rev. J.), his statistics of 
American population, 587. 

Lecks, history of the, 456, 458. 

Lefevre (Mr. Shaw), on the means of 

agricultural improvement, 475. 








Leicester (Earl of), his improvements 


in agriculture, 484. 

‘Lenore,’ translations of Biirger’s bal- 
lad of, 236. 

Letters, increasednumber sentthrough 
the Post-office, 172; returns of in- 
land and foreign, 176; proposed 
facilities for the transmission of, 
179; post delivery in London, 181 ; 
rural distribution of, 183-185; se- 
curity of correspondence, 188; re- 
gistration of, 189. 

Lichfield (Lord), his statements re- 
lative to penny-postage, 173. 

Liebig (Prof.), his ‘ Organic Chemis- 
try,’ 460. 

Lips, expression in the, 208. 

Lisbon, the libraries and archives of, 
255. 

London, post-office delivery of letters 
in, 181. 

Louis Philippe, estimate of his cha- 
racter, 123; his conduct in the dis- 
turbances of 1832, 126; letter to the 
Emperor of Russia on his accession, 

128 ; policy of his government, 133. 


Louis XVI., speeches of Robespierre 
on the trial of, 627. 

Lovelace (Lord), economy ofhis farms, 
483. 

Lowther (Lord), on post-office re- 
forms, 196, 197. 

Loyd (S. J.), his ‘ Remarks on the 
Circulation,’ etc., 1; on the ‘ King’s 
currency,’ 47. 

Lyons, the insurrection at (in 1831), 


M. 


Maberly (Col.), his evidence on the 
penny postage, 169, 175, 176, 182; 
on the security of correspondence, 
188. 

M‘Culloch (Mr.), on the royal claim 
to currency issues, 47. 

Mackintosh (Sir James), causes of his 
reputation, 250; compared with 
Parr, 254. 

‘ Madoc,’ criticism of Southey’s poem 
of, 258. 

Magazines and Reviews ;—early state 
of periodical literature in England, 
239. 

Magyars, kingdom of Hungary found- 
ed by the, 455. 

Mallet (M.), his report on the atmo- 
spheric railway, 316; on the eco- 
nomy of working the atmospheric 
railway, 322; on its safety, 324- 
327; on speed in railways, 332; 
extracts from his first report on 
the Dalkey railway, 334 ; his second 
report to the French government, 
339. 

Manning (Archdeacon), his work 
‘The Unity of the Church,’ 136, 
153-156. 

Manning (Thomas), sketch of his life 
and travels in China, 228 ; his large 
acquirements, 229. 

Manures, known to the ancients, 462. 

Marius, his character and acts, 403 ; 
his struggle with Sulla, 410. 

Maroons, account of, 578. 

Marriage, incompatible with slavery, 
580. 

Marseilles, steamers in the port of, 
546, 549. 
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Marsh (Charles, of Norwich), sketch 
of his life, 234. 

Martinique, its state in the 17th cen- 
tury, 567 ; condition of the negroes 
in, 576; slave population of, 582. 

Mary (Queen), the Reformation in the 
reign of, 426. 

Medhurst (George), his plans for tra- 
velling by atmospheric pressure, 
306-308. 

Medical science, proper functions of, 
201. 

Merovingians, M. Thierry’s history 
of the, 270. 

Merowig, history of, 290-295. 


| 





Metals, their value as a medium of | 


currency, 34. 

Mexico, origin and worship of the 
people of, 53, 55, 57; discoverers 
of antiquities in, 57; analogies of 
the aborigines with the Tyrians, 59; 
remains of Mexican emblems, 60. 

Michael Angelo, notes by Sir C. Bell 
on the works of, 210-212. 

Michigan, statistics of, 588. 

Mickiewicz (M.), his lectures on Sla- 
vonian literature, 437; on the hi- 
story of the northern tribes, 439; 


on the origin of the Slavonian reli- 
gion, 453, 
Milton, remarks on his works, 244. 
Minor-Canon, duties of a, 89, 112; 


now paid by preferment, 108; 
* Case of the Minor-Canons of Can- 
terbury,’ 111. 

Money, history of itsadoption in trade, 
2; origin of coining, 3, 4; ancient 
coins of Greece and Persia, 6; of 
Athens, 7; of the Romans, 8; early 
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Mongols, race of the, 439; their 
struggle with Russia, 440. 

Morton (I.), on the nature and pro- 
perty of soils, 460. 

Music, degradation of cathedral, 85 ; 
Mr, Jebb’s remarks on church mu- 
sic, 87 ; members and duties of the 
choirs, 89; office of precentor, 90; 
endowments of cathedral choirs, 
91; Queen Elizabeth’s encourage- 
ment of, 94; her ‘ Injunctions’ re- 
specting, 95; Tallis and his con- 
temporaries, 96; influence of the 
Stuarts on, 98; MS. in the British 
Museum, 99; Dr, Child, ib. ; under 
the Protectorate,100 ; Dr. Tudway’s 
collection, 101; Purcell’s genius and 
works, 102; works of Blow and 
Boyce, 103; decline of cathedral mu- 
sic, ]04; Dr. Croft, 105 ; progress of 
choir spoliation, 107 ; minor-canons 
and lay-clerks how paid, 108, 109; 
state of choir of St. Paul’s, 109, 
116; Mr. Jebb’s remarks on the 
choirs, 110; the service in Norwich 
cathedral, 112 ; choir of West- 
minster Abbey, 114; duties of the 
precentor and organist, 115; ser- 
vice of the cathedrals and Catholic 
chapels compared, 116. 


Mythology of the Slaavs, 453. 


French coins, 10; depreciation of | 


English gold coins at various pe- 
riods, 12; French coins depreciated, 
14; mines of South America, 22; 
European issues of, 24; metallic 
currency, 25; its effects on prices, 
26; French silver currency, @b. ; 
value of different metals for, 34; a 
paper currency necessary, 36; re- 


marks on coin and credit, 36-39 ;- 


national banks of France and Au- 
stria, 46; bank-notes in Scotland 
and Ireland, 348 ; export of bullion 
from London to the East Indies, 
353. 


N. 


Napier (Sir C.), his negotiations with 
the Ameers, 659. 

Napoleon, compared with Robespierre, 
636. 

Navy, of Great Britain, 552. 

Negroes, their condition in the French 
colonies, 570; flogging of a slave, 
573; revenge practised by slaves, 
575 ; wages of, 577 ; maroons, 578 ; 
slave families, 581, 

Nicholas (the Emperor), his corre- 
spondence with Louis Philippe,128. 

Noble, value of the gold, 11; the 
Rose-noble of different nations, 17. 

Northmen, their invasion of the Sla- 
vonic empire, 457, 458. 

Norwich, choir of the cathedral of, 
112; the merchant-manufacturers 
and clubs of, 222 ; various societies 
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of, 233, 234; the ‘ Foreign Club,’ in, 
249. 


O. 


Ohio, statistics of the population of, 
587. 

‘Old Maids, 
play of, 515. 

‘ Oreste,’ examination of Alfieri’s play 
of, 380-385. 

Organist, duties of a cathedral, 114. 

Orleans, accession of the dynasty of, 
122; prospects of France under the 
family of, 134. 

Outram (Major), 
Sinde, 659. 


? 


Sheridan Knowles’s 


his recall from 


P. 


Pain, on the uses of, 209. 

Palmer (Rev. W.), his ‘ Treatise on 
the Church,’ 136, 144. 

Palmer (Horsley) on national banks, 
39. 

Palmer (Mr.), his post-office improve- 
ments, 197. 

Pantheism, definition of, 257. 

Paper-money, of various European 
states, 24; necessity of a paper 
currency, 26, 36 ; first issue of bank- 
notes, 28; bank-notes circulated in 
Scotland and Ireland, 348, 

Paris, insurrection at (1832), 126. 

Parker (Archbishop), his character 
and conduct, 429, 431. 

Parker Society, the publications of the, 
417. 

Parr (Dr.), his character, 254. 

Parsons (Mr.) on the origin of the 
Americans, 52. 

Passions, expression of the, 204. 

Paul’s (St.), state of the choir in, 109, 
116. 

Peel (Sir R.) on competition in rail- 
ways, 342. 

Persia, ancient coinage of, 6. 

Peru, production of the silver mines 
in, 22; number of slaves in, 585. 


i 


Pim (Mr.), his letter to the Earl of 


Ripon on the atmospheric railway, 
310. 
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| Pinkus (Mr.), his patent for a pneu- 

| _ matic railway, 308. 
Plays.—See Drama. 

| Ploughing, system of subsoil, 482. 

Poetry, its distinctive character in 
different nations, 369; comparison 
of ‘ Lear’ and ‘Saul,’ 370; Alfieri’s 
‘ Filippo,’ 374; &schylus and Al- 
fieri, 380-385; merits of Alfieri’s 
poetry, 386, 389; in its association 
with verse, 388 ; of Russia, 441 ; its 
revival in the present century, 502 ; 
nature of dramatic poetry, 505. 

Poland, her Slavonic nationality, 438 ; 
her early literature, 441; her Sla- 
vonic character, 455. 


| Polignac (Prince), his contributions to 


Louis Blanc’s history, 135. 


Pollock (General), his defeat of the 


Afghans, 650. 

Post-office (the), report from the com- 
mittee on postage, 166; benefits of 
penny postage, 167; select com- 
mittee on, 168; Col. Maberly’s 
evidence on, 169; system of pre- 
payment, 170; letter of Prof. Hens- 
low on penny postage, 171; in- 
crease in letters posted, 172; reve- 
nue and expenditure of, ib.; Mr. 
Hill’s calculations, 174, 178 ; the 
post-office packets, 175; returns 
of inland and foreign letters, 176; 
revenue from penny postage, 177 ; 
measures of improvement not yet 
effected in, 179; on security of 
correspondence and economy of, 
180; delivery of letters in London, 
181; rural post-offices, 183-185 ; 
plan adopted by the Treasury, 
186; plan of a parcel-post, 188 ; 
registration of letters, 189; extra- 
vagant management of, 190; rail- 
way charges for the mails, 191; ar- 
rangements of England and France, 
192; Mr. R. Hill’s dismissal from, 
193-195; history of, 196; oppo- 
sition to all reform in, 197. 

Potosi, the mines of, 22. 

Powell (Prof.), his work ‘ Tradition 
unveiled,’ 138. 

Prebendaries, office and duties of, 90. 

Precentor, his office in a cathedral 
choir, 90, 114. 

Prices, table of various articles in 
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1810 and 1835, 25; effects of cur- 
rency on, 26 ; high prices injurious, 
38; exchanges regulated by market 
prices, 42. 

* Prophecyings,’ instituted in the reign 
of Elizabeth, 430. 

Protectorate, the state of music du- 
ring, 100. 

Protestantism, the true basis of, 147 ; 
involves the right of private judge- 
ment, 149, 159; prevailing igno- 
rance of the grounds of, 161; its 
real tendency, 163; present oppo- 
nents of, in the church, 421 ; under 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI., 424, 
425; in the reign of Elizabeth, 
427; its requirements of man, 435. 

Prussia, the currency of, 24, 28; the 
‘ See-Handlung’ of, 46; paper is- 
sues of, ib. ; projected railroads in, 
345; censorship of the press in, 
670. 

Purcell (H.), his greatness as a com- 
poser, 102; commemoration of, at 
Westminster Abbey, 114. 

Puritans, their attack on cathedral 
worship under Elizabeth, 93. 

Pusey (Mr.), on the benefits of drain- 
age, 481; on the mixture of soils, 
485; on capital and long leases in 
farming, 486. 


R. 


Radegonde, history of, 298. 

Railways, conveyance of the mails 
by, 191; increase of, 304 ; plans for 
applying atmospheric pressure to, 
305, 309 ; Clegg’s atmospheric rail- 
way, 310; comparative costs of 
construction, 316; cost of working 
on steep gradients, 317, 318; ge- 
neral expenses of working, 319; 
on speed and economy, 320-322, 
329; maintenance of way on, 322; 
M. Mallet’s and M. Teisserenc’s re- 


ports on the atmospheric railroad, 


324,325; comparative safety of the 
Jocomotiveand atmosphericsystems, 
325, 327; meansof stopping a train, 
328; cost of working locomotives 
on different gradients, 330; disad- 
vantages of the locomotive system, 
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331; details of experiments on the 
Dalkey railroad, 332, 335-338; 
various reports on, 339; compe- 
tition in, 342; their importance to 
Ireland, 344; railways completed 
or projected in Germany, 344-346 ; 
their advantageous application on 
sugar estates, 591. 

Reformation (the), principles of, 147, 
149; motives of the first Reformers, 
150; Anglo-Catholic views of, 155; 
present views of, 422; Henry VIII.’s 
share in, 424; under Edward VI., 
425; inthe time of Elizabeth, 427. 

Reformers, letters of the early English, 
418; causes which marred the En- 
glish Reformation, 420; motives of 
the early Reformers, 421. 

Rents, their advance from 1795 to 
1813, 468. 

Rice, cultivation and consumption of, 
566. 

Robberds (J. W.), his ‘Memoir of 
William Taylor,’ 214; remarks on 
his work, 216; his sketch of the 
Norwich manufacturers, 222. 

Robertson (Dr.), on the early peoples 
of America, 52; his merits as an 
historian, 243. 

Robespierre, works relating to, 606; 
his character and talents, 608, 614 ; 
his speeches in the Constituent 
Assembly, 610 e¢ seq.; his zeal for 
the sovereignty of the people, 613; 
publication of his papers, 615 ; his 
rupture with the Girondists, 616 ; 
his speeches against Brissot, 618 ; 
in the National Convention, 624, 
634 ; his speeches onthe king’s trial, 
626; attacks on the Gironde, 629; 
Guadet’s reply to, 630; compared 
with others in the French Revolu- 
tion, 632; change in his conduct, 
634 ; his scheme of a new religion, 
635; compared with Napoleon, 
636; his last speech, 638; close 
of his life, 641; summary of his 
character, 643-645. 

Rochester cathedral, statutes of, 89. 

Rome, ancient coinage of, 8; the 
church of, compared with that of 
England, 146; (ancient), early hi- 
story of, 393; state of representa- 
tion in, 406; the Social War, 407 ; 
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contest of Sulla with the Italian al- 
lies, 412; Sulla’s constitution, ib. ; 
state of agriculture among the Ro- 
mans, 462, 465. 

Russia, paper issues of, 24, 47; gold 
and silver in circulation in 1815, 
28; Russian northern discoveries, 
51; letter of the Emperor to Louis 
Philippe, 129; on an alliance of 
France with, 132; the centre of the 
Slavonic empire, 438 ; her struggles 
with the Mongols, 440; early lite- 
rature of, 441 ; her Slavonic charac- 
ter, 455; settlement of the Scan- 
dinavians in, 456. 


Ss. 


Saint-Just, his character, 641. 

Sale (General), his defeat of Akbar 
Khan, 649. 

Samuda (Mr.) on the atmospheric rail- 
way, 315 ; on maintenance of way 
with stationary engines, 322; on 
the safety of an atmospheric line, 
325; on the disadvantages of the 
locomotive system, 329-335. 

Sayers (Dr., of Norwich,) writings of, 
227. 

Scandinavians, their early settlement 
in Russia, 456. 

Schiller, his ‘ Don Carlos,’ 373. 

Scheelcher (M.), his work on slavery 
in the French colonies, 559; on the 
state of Martinique in 1674, 567 ; 
on the climate of Jamaica, 570; on 
the state of the negroes, ib.; his 
description of the flogging a negro, 
573; on negro revenge, 575; his 
account of the maroons, 578; on 
the state of Hayti, 595. 

Science, on the benefit of cheap post- 
age to, 171; its value to art, 202, 
210, 213. 

Scotland, circulation of bank-notes in, 
348; value of land in, 469; 
steamers in the ports of, 545, 546. 

Scott (Sir Walter), his translations 
from German, 236. 

Seals, value anciently attached to, 3. 

*See-Handlung,’ of Prussia, account 
of the, 46. 

Senior (N. W.), his lectures on the 
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transmission of precious metals, 1 ; 
on money and credit, 30. 

Serbia, in the fourteenth century, 444. 

Shakspeare, distinction between his 
and Alfieri’s plays, 370; ‘Lear’ com- 
pared with Alfieri’s ‘Saul, 371; 
his historical plays, 534. 

Sighibert, account of, 284. 

Sidney (Sir Philip), his English hexa- 
meters, 238. 

Silk, trade in, and prices of, 25. 

Silver, its value for trade, 16 ; produc- 
tion of the mines of Peru and Potosi, 
22; mines of Brazil and the United 
States, 23 ; estimate of the quantity 
in Europe, 23; silver currency in 
France, 26. 

Sinde, Sir C. Napier’s negotiations in, 
659; conduct of the Government in, 
663; defeat of the Ameers at Mee- 
anee, 664. 

Slave-trade (the), economical evils of, 
561, 566; effects of improvements 
in agriculture on, 567; its originin 
America, ib.; its rise in the West 
Indies, 568; practice of flogging, 
573; revenge practised by slaves, 
575 ; poisons used by the ,negroes, 
577; maroons, 578; marriage in- 
compatible with, 580; slave expor- 
tations from Africa, 583; present 
slave population, 585; emancipa- 
tion of, 594; Hayti, 595; the Duc 
de Broglie’s report on, 559, 604, 

Slavonic empire, nations belonging to 
the, 438, 448; its geographical 
limits, 439 ; early literature of the, 
443; Slavonic literature cultivated 
in Bohemia, 447 ; physical Slavonic 
character, 448 ; Slavonic migrations, 
ib.; northern boundary of the, 
449; religion of the Slaavs, 450; 
early Slaavic organization, 451 ; 
ancient laws, 452; mythology, 453 ; 
Slaavic language, 454; the Mora- 
vians and Magyars, 455; invaded 
by the Northmen, 457 ; its twofold 
division, 459. 

Smith (Mr.), his system of subsoil- 
ploughing, 482. 

Society, its changing aspects in differ- 
ent ages, 507-509. 

Somnauth, proclamation respecting 
the gates of, 652. 
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Southey (R.), his correspondence with 
William Taylor, 217, 251; his En- 
glish hexameters, 238; his literary 
and political views, 252; visits 
Portugal, 255; his ‘ Madoc’ and 
‘Curse of Kehama,’ 258, 259; letter 
to W. Taylor on his misfortunes, 
265; letter to Dr. Reeve, 267. 

Spain, number of slaves in her colo- 
nies, 585. 

Stanihurst, his English hexameters, 
239. 

Statutes of the cathedrals, of Glou- 
cester and Rochester, 89; of Dur- 
ham, 91,92; their spirit and inten- 
tion, 92; what they require of the 
choirs, 107 ; how violated, 110. 

Steamers, on their adaptability to na- 
val warfare, 544; number of Bri- 
tish and French, 546. 

Stephens (Mr.), his discovery of an- 
cient Mexican cities, 57. 

Sterling (John), his tragedy of ‘ Straf- 
ford,’ 536-541. 

Sugar, imports, exports and prices of, 
25; estimates of working sugar 
estates, 591; improvements in boil- 
ing sugar, 592; the produce of sugar 
in Java, 599; proposed alteration 
in the duties on, 601. 

Sulla (L. Cornelius), Dr. Zacharia’s 
history of, 390; his struggles with 
Marius, 411; his battle with the 
Italian ailies, 412; scheme of his 
constitution, ib.; compared with 
Cesar, 416. 

Surinam, slave population of, 585. 

Sweden, slave population in her colo- 
nies, 585. 


T. 


Talfourd (Serjeant), his play of ‘ Ion,’ 
520. 

Tallis, his cathedral service, 96, 113. 

Tallow, imports, exports and prices 
of, 25. 

Tartary, theory of America having 
been peopled from, 52. 

Taylor, (William), his life and writings, 
214; his German studies, 216; his 
correspondence with Southey, 217 ; 
his early education, 218; visits Ger- 
many, 220; his powers of conver- 
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sation, 223, 247; account of his 
mother, i.; his intimacy with Dr. 
Sayers, 226; sketch of his friend 
Thomas Manning, 230; visits Paris, 
232; his account of the National 
Assembly, 233; societies to which 
he belonged, 234; his translations 
from the German, 236 ; his English 
hexameters, 238 ; his contributions 
to periodical literature, 239; his 
style, 240, 255; his criticism, 241 ; 
remarks on Beattie’s poetry, 242; 
his estimate of Gibbon, Hume and 
Robertson, 243; remarks on Mil- 
ton, 244; letter to Dr. Gooch, 245; 
his daily habits, 249; compared 
with Southey and Mackintosh, 250; 
his comparison of Parr and Mac- 
kintosh, 254; criticism of his own 
style, 255; on Pantheism, 257 ; his 
remarks on Southey’s ‘ Madoc’ and 
*‘Kehama,’ 258, 259; on German 
literature, 260; his account of La- 
fayette, 262; extracts from the‘Iris,’ 
263; hisreverses, 265 ; letter from 
Elton Hamond to, 266; his ‘ Hi- 
storic Survey,’ 269. 

Teisserenc (M.), his description of the 
atmospheric railway, 311; on loco- 
motive carriage on steep inclines, 
317; on the use of stationary en- 
gines in railways, 320; on the 
safety of an atmospheric railway, 
325, 327; his comparison of the 
locomotive and atmospheric rail- 
ways, 334, 

Texas, slave population of, 585. 

Theophrastus, his account of ma- 
nures, 462. 

Thierry (A.), his ‘ Recits des Méro. 
vingiens,’ 270; character of his 
work, 273; remarks on the history 
of France, 280. , 

‘Tomb-money,’ how appropriated in 
Westminster Abbey, 109. 

Tooke (T.), his ‘ History of Prices,’ 
1; on the effects of the bank issues, 
43; his ‘ Inquiry into the Currency 
Principle,’ 347. 

Toussaint l’Ouverture, his organiza- 
tion of free labour, 595. 

Tower and Troy weights, 11. 

Trade, the history of, 2; early means 
of traffic, 3; in the middle ages, 
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10; of Italy in the 14th century, 
11; use of gold and silver for pur- 
poses of, 15; in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, 7b. ; progress of, 21; neces- 
sity of a paper currency to, 26, 36; 
increase of trade and bank issues, 
31; prospective increase of, 32 ; new 
calculations from the increase of, 
41, 43; on a tariff of wages, 125. 
Tribunes, of ancient Rome, their of- 
fice, 406, 413. 
Truth, on the pursuit of, 160; on the 
value of conviction to, 163. 
Tudway (Dr.), his collection of church 
music, 100; remarks on the cathe- 
dral choirs, 101, 105. 
Turks (the), character of, 440. 
Turnip, introduced into England, 463. 
Tusser, imprest as a singing-boy under 
Queen Elizabeth’s warrant, 94. 
Tyre, analogies of the Mexican abori- 
gines with the Tyrians, 59; Tyrian 
emblems, 60; history of, 61; the 


siege of, 62. 


Ukraine, the, 442. 

United States (the), silver mines of, 
23; slave population of, 585; sta- 
tistics of the population of, 587. 

Ural Mountains, gold obtained from 
the, 4. 


vs 


Vallance (Mr.), his patent for travel- 
ling by atmospheric pressure, 308. 

Varro, on the agriculture of the Ro- 
mans, 462. 

Vergniaud, his contest with Robes- 
pierre, 629. 


W. 


Wages, on a tariff of, 125; causes 


which regulate, 561. 
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Walkden (Mr.) on improvements in 
down-land, 491. 

Washington (Gen.), accounts of his 
habits, 254. 

Weights, Tower and Troy, 11. 

Welford (Mr.) on the agricultural 
state of England in 1814-1822, 
470. 

Wellington (Duke of), on the penny 
postage, 166. 

Wellesley (Lord), on the military and 
civil services, 658. 

West Indies (the), currency of, 19; 
rise of slavery in, 568; state of the 
negro slaves in, 570-582 ; importa- 
tions of slaves into, 583; present 
slave population in, 585; state of 
agriculture in, 590; effect of eman- 
cipation on property in, 594 ; their 
competition with Java in sugar pro- 
duce, 602. 

Westminster Abbey, state of the choir 
in, 109 ; commemoration of Purcell 
at, 114. 

Wheat, fluctuations in the price of, 
from 1701 to 1760, 466. 

Whiter (Walter), account of, 230; 
his etymological studies, 231. 

Whitgift, his influence with Queen 
Elizabeth, 431. 

Wicliffe, his part in the Reformation, 
423. 

Wilde (SirT.) on Mr. R. Hill’s dismis- 
sal from the Post-office, 194. 

Wiltshire, downland farms in, 489. 

Wirtemberg, net of railroads projected 
in, 345. 

Wood (Mr.), his table of the powers 
of locomotive engines on railways, 
330. 

Wool, average imports, exports and 
prices of, 25. 


Z. 


Zacharia (Dr.), his history of L. C. 
Sulla, 390. 

Ziirich Letters, of the early English 
Reformers, 418. 
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CONTENTS. 


. LIFE AND DISCOVERIES OF CUVIER. | VII. FREDERIKA BREMER’S SWEDISH 
. HARRIS’ HIGHLANDS OF ETHIOPIA. NOVELS. 


- THE CORN LAWS. VIIl. SEWELL’S CHRISTIAN MORALS. 
. MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
MRS. GRANT OF LAGGAN. IX. POLICY OF PARTY. 
. THE CRUSADES. <. CONTRIBUTIONS OF LORD JEFFREY 


- TRACTARIAN POETRY. TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


ATLas.—“ We are decidedly of opinion that it is on a par with the best of its contem- 
poraries. It presents the same judicious mixture of science, politics, history, poetry, 
travels, and light literature. The first article on Cuvier and his Works, rumour assigns 
to the distinguished pen of Sir David Brewster. It is most excellent, and deserving 
the attention of the whole scientific world, to which we beg most heartily to recommend 
it. The next paper is a very interesting review of ‘ Harris’ Highlands of Ethiopia.’ 
An elaborate article on the Corn-laws, said to be from the pen of the celebrated Dr, 
Chalmers, comes next ; and, although we do not think it quite comes up to the mark, 
or equals the current doctrine of the day on that all-important subject, it cannot be 
passed by unnoticed. The Memoir and Correspondence of that clever woman, Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan, furnish the theme of another very readable article. ‘ Michaud’s 
History of the Crusades,’ is a learned paper in the Hallam strain. We were much 
pleased with a very able and judicious analysis of § Tractarian Poetry and Poets,’ includ- 
ing Faber and Lord John Manners, which exposes admirably well the absurdities of that 
school. We were scarcely aware, before we perused this excellent paper, of the down- 
right nonsense and insults against common sense of which these writers have been 
es * Sewell’s Christian Morals’ likewise come in for a good share of the pounding. 

Ve should think the poor authors would be glad to escape from a battle where such 
hard knocks are going. ‘ The Policy of Party’ is the subject of a good declamatory article ; 
and ‘ Lord Jeffrey’s Contributions to the Edinburgh Review,’ afford a theme for a deli- 
cate panegyric, witch is said to proceed from the pen of a rising young northern advocate, 
who is imbued with no small portion of the learning, talents, and accomplishments which 
he knows so well how to appreciate. The writer of this elegant essay may say with the 
Shepherd in Virgil,— 

* Me quoque dicunt Vatem pastores, et non ego credulusillis!’” 

ABERDEEN BAaNnNER.—* We express the high gratification the perusal of the present 
Number has afforded us.” 

Batu HEraLp.—* There are ten papers in the present Number. The most important 
are the Corn Laws,’ and ‘ Policy of Party.’ These subjects are treated on ‘ liberal 
principles,’ but, at the same time, it must be confessed that they have been treated with 
a calmness of reasoning, a depth of argument, and a total freedom from bluster or vitu- 
peration, very different from what many of both parties indulge in when expressing 
their opinions upon the like harassing topics. From the talent displayed in the articles 
of the present Number, the North British will prove a formidable rival to more than one 
of its contemporaries.” 

Bato JouRNAL.—* Equal in magnitude, and we think in talent, to the other Quar- 
terlies,”’ 
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Beprorp Mercury.—* Talent of the first order sheds its steady and brilliant lastre 
on almost every page. The most recondite subjects are discoursed upon in a masterly, 
cogent, and erudite manner.” 


BrirMINGHAM JoURNAL.—* An able Edinburgh Quarterly. It will prove a valuable 
auxiliary in the cause of sound and rational reform, rising, as it does, above the ordinary 
level, and the trammels of party.” 


BLACKBURN STANDARD.—* The papers in the present Number are of a high order of 
merit.” 


CAMBRIDGE ADVERTISER.—* In conclusion, let us say that this work is true to its 
text, in meeting the age’s increasing combination of strong religious feeling with intel- 
lectual competition ; and in mingling the lighter graces of literary criticism with the 
graver lucubrations and discoveries of. mental and physical science.” 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER.—* If the present Number may be taken as a sample, we ven- 
ture to predict success. The articles are worthy of the distinguished men said to be 
contributors to this work.” 


Curist1an Witness, (June.)—* The very work required by our times. In point of 
literature, it admits of advantageous comparison with any number of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review,’ in its best days.” 


CONGREGATIONAL MaGAZINE, (June.)—* It more than realizes our expectations, and 
clearly shows that it will take its stand in the first rank of the first journals of the empire. 
We sincerely hope that the friends of evangelical truth will bear in mind, that as the 
advocates of’error are secking to dress it in the attractive attire of popular literature, so 
it is the solemn duty of all who can afford it, to sustain journals like this, which are set 
up for the defence of the truth as it is in Jesus. We cordially wish it abundant success.” 


Court Gazetre.—* We consider the subject of the articles in this Number to be 
well-selected, which is an important point, several of them being of great and general 
interest. It is throughout well written.” 

Dersy REPoRTER.—“ The work, on the whole, is one of undoubted talent, and will 
take its proper place in the leading ranks of the periodical literature of the country.” 


Dover CHroniIcLe.—“ After a careful examination we are bound to admit, that the 
promise with which the work is issued, is fully redeemed as far as the first Number is con- 
cerned ; and if it be a fair specimen of what is to follow, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, the North British will occupy one of the first ranks in the critical department of 
our literature. There is none of that harshness and acerbity which too often taints the 
pages of its elder brethren, who often endeavour to hide beneath a mass of petulant and 
sharp sayings the little spring of humble merit which may, in reality, be welling forth 
from the pages where they profess to discover nothing but rubbish and stones. This we 
regard as a high qualification; and we trust that the future numbers of the North Bri- 
tish will maintain it.” 

DoncastER CHRONICLE.—* A work which, we cannot doubt, will be found an able 
advocate of its party, and one which, from time to time, will contribute largely to the 
better kind of our country’s literature.” 


Dumrriss CourtER.—* The first article is said to be from the pen of Sir David Brew- 
ster. It is, upon the whole, the most interesting in the Number. It contains many 
passages of pure eloquence. The review of Harris’ Ethiopia is executed in a manner 
worthy of the subject. Dr. Chalmers is universally put down as the reviewer on the 
Corn Laws ; the article will be found one of the best upon the subject, inasmuch as the 
merits of the question are discussed, independently of the passions of both parties, for 
both are here castigated. Two articles appear on the subject of Puseyism, one of them 
written with great power and eloquence, and displaying an extensive acquaintance with 
the whole learning of moral philosophy. This is an article which deserves, both from 
the original ideas it propounds, and the admirable resumé it gives of other systems of 
moral science, not merely to be perused, but studied. The ‘ Policy of Party’ is an 
admirable review of the whole political history of the country since the passing of the 
Reform Bill, written with a temper at which no one can take offence, and breathing the 

urest spirit of philanthropy. The critique on Lord Jefirey is a well-written and pleas- 
ing article.” 

DuNDEE WarRDER.—“ We do not remember to have read any number of the Edin- 
burgh, or Quarterly, or Westminster, which was, in the mere point of talent, superior to 
that which is now before us.” 

EDINBURGH ADVERTISER.—* We have no hesitation in saying, that its claims are of 
a most respectable kind, and entitle it to take a place beside Periodicals of longer 
standing.” 


EpinpurGH Courant.—* It discusses various subjects of literature and science with 
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& proper knowledge of the subject, as well as with spirit and good taste. If we do not 
always agree with the writer’s reflections, yet we have nothing to complain of in the 
style and manner of discussion. The sentiments expressed are always accompanied by 
a fair exhibition of reason and argument.” 

EpinsurcH WitNEss.—* The first Number of a periodical of great talent, destined, 
we trust, to exert an extensive and wholesome influence on the opinions of the age. 
We recognize in its interesting pages contributions from some of the ablest writers and 
most distinguished men our country has ever produced.” 


EVANGELICAL MaGasgtnez, (June.)—“ We hail the appearance of this powerful Review, 
which promises good service to the cause of religion, literature, and science.” 


Fire SentinEL.—“ It is richly freighted with profound articles on science, political 
economy, ethical philosophy, pom | several elegant contributions of a strictly literary cha- 
racter, each and all of them bearing the impress of genius of the highest order.” 


Giascow Nationat.—* We have not for a long period read any periodical with more 
interest than this Review.” 


GLoucEsTER JouRNAL.—“ This new member of the corps of quarterly reviews enters 
the field with a vigour and confidence that augur well of success.” 


LEEps Times.—* We bid it hail, and wish it all success.” 
LIVERPOOL ALBION.—“ A new high class periodical.” 


LIVERPOOL JOURNAL.—* The first Number of this new quarterly advocate of civil and 
religious liberty, equals the expectations that were formed of it in all literary circles, 
when the names of the principal contributors became known.” 


LIVERPOOL Mercury.—* If we may judge of its merits from what we see in No. I., 
we will venture to predict that it will soon become one of the favourite periodicals of its 
kind.” 

LivERPOOL CouRIER.—“ On scientific, literary, and general subjects, there is a depth 
of thought, and a precision of tone, which spring from the fulness of information on the 
subjects treated of, and which are not less calculated to delight than to instruct.” 


LITERARY GazETTE.—“ We are bound to say that the whole seems to us to be a solid, 
able, and temperate publication.” 


Lonpon Patriot.—* The First Number of the North British Review, which is lying 
before us, isa most remarkable indication of the re-action which has taken place in Scot- 
land, and of the zeal, energy, talent, and piety which are there enlistened on the side of 
Hwangelical Religion and Religious Freedom. There is an article on Lord Jeffrey’s Con- 
tributions to the Edinburgh Review, written in a strain of generous and fervid admiration ; 
a memoir of Cuvier, from the pen of Sir D. Brewster ; an article on the Corn Laws (as- 
eribed to Dr. Chalmers advocating their abolition as a moral nuisance. The Policy of 
Party, as the Political Manifesto of the Editors, is the most important. It comprises a 
clear, temperate, but forcible exposure of the false policy which has been pursued by 
both the two great parties in the state—the Whigs and the Conservatives—since the 
passing of the Reform Act, and presents to us the leading features of our present poli- 
tical position with equal truth and vividness.” 


NEwcastLE Courant.—“ The first Number is certainly calculated to produce a very 
favourable impression, whether viewed in relation to its literary merits, to the deep moral 
tone which is visible throughout, or to the liberality and scope of its general principles.” 


Oxrorp HEeraLp.—* The articles we have commended are first-rate.” 


PERTHSHIRE ADVERTISER.—“ A splendid work. Here, already, in the compass of 
three hundred pages, are we presented with a series of most interesting and instructive 
themes in history, biography, and travel ; in letter-writing, novel-writing, poetry ; in 
criticism ; in philosophy ; in economics and politics ; in morals and religion ; all treated 
in a masterly style, with a view to the elucidation not only of the subjects themselves, 
but specially of the very solemn and important bearings which most of them have upon 
the condition and duty of the times.” 

PLyMouTtH Times.—* Many of its papers are very able, and on subjects of the pro- 
foundest interest.” 

PiymoutH HERaLp.—* The work will, as it becomes well known, receive its share of 
public patronage.” 

ScotrisH GuaRDIAN.—* We have said that this Review will compel attention. 
* * * The opening article on the Life and Discoveries of Cuvier is singularly beauti- 
ful in the biographical part, and abounds in passages of great eloquence and pathos. The 
article on the Highlands of Ethiopia breaks ground almost altogether new, and is full 
of interest. That on the Corn Trade is worthy of serious consideration. The Review of 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan is light, lively, and piquant. The History of the Crusades is from 
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the pén of an able writer. We have two articles on different phases of Puseyism,—the 
one exhibiting the — of the Tractarians, the other their ethics,—both excellent, the 
latter profound. he review of the Swedish Novels is very effective. The ‘ Policy of 
Party ’ is a luminous, philosophical, and comprehensive review of the proceedings of the 
Whig and Tory Governments since the passing of the Reform Bill. The concludin 
article is one of the ablest in the Number. It daskegs remarkable critical powers, an 
a keen and penetrating judgment.” 


Scorrisa HERaLp.— It evidently bears the impress of genius, and, what is of equal, 
if not greater consequence, it possesses freedom and independence of sentiment.” 


Scotsman.—* It embraces subjects of the highest interest, both literary and political, 
evidently treated with great ability.” 


SHERBORNE JOURNAL.—“ The first Number isa very pleasing and a very promising one. 
Thoroughly liberal in its tone, and imbued with high religious feeling, this new claimant 
upon public support discusses current questions, popular literature, and theology with 
great force and ability.” 


Somerset County Gazetre.— The articles generally are written with a spirit of 
truthfulness and earnestness, as well as force, which cannot fail to gain for the work 
the respect, if not the support of men of all parties ; it well deserves both.” 


Somerset County Heratp.—“ The contents constitute a large quantity of matter, 
and of a quality, too, fully equal to its pretensions.” 


StocKPrort ADVERTISER.—“ This new and voluminous periodical is admirably adapt- 
ed to the character and taste of the present times. It associates an attention to theolo- 
gical subjects, with a proper appreciation of literary, scientific, and political topics ; and, 
as every contribution appears to consult more the happiness, virtue, and intelligence of 
the community than the viewsand interests of party, the cause of religion and humanity 
will find in the North British Review aliberal and effective champion.” 


Tue Sun.—* This is the first number of a new Quarterly periodical, which bids fair to 
obtain no inconsiderable share of public favour. The articles have, in the first place, the 
merit of being selected with judgment ; and, secondly, they are ably canvassed, and are 
just of a fitting length.” 


TauNTON CouRIER.—* The sterling merit of this new aspirant to public favour, if 
continued in the same degree of commanding eminence of talent, must ensure it a per- 
manent claim to adoption in every literary circle.” 


THE Watcaman.—* A Review qualified to rank with the leading Quarterlies in in- 
tellectual and literary power, rol at the same time, conducted on strictly religious 

rinciples, has long been a desideratum. Such a work the present promises to be. It 
is abundantly evident, that a corps of contributors has been secured, competent to the 
adequate treatment of the various classes of subjects that may demand attention in a 
periodical of the highest character. As a specimen Number, this is an excellent one, 
and we cordially wish that the undertaking may succeed.” 


WESTERN TIMES, ExeTER.—“ The topics discussed indicate a sturdy band of asso- 
ciated and Jibera/ brothers.” 





Number IT. will be published 1st August. 
ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS 


Will require to be sent to the Publishers by 15th July. 
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KETLEY?’S 


SOTERIAN, 


OR LIFE-SAVING PILLS. 


Ir is much to be deplored, that quackery has often deceived the con- 
fidence of the public, and produced injury where benefits were expected. 
This fact has prevented men of education and scientific skill, from 
giving publicity to the results of diligent study, and long experience. 
So powerful is the aversion to the very appearance of quackery, that 
the aged practitioner, after having acquired a well merited reputation, 
has passed to his rest in the tomb, without leaving the slightest clue to 
his successful method of treating some of the most painful, and at the 
same time, the most prevalent diseases which afflict our species. 
Survivors, who have been rescued from the extremity of danger, often, 
unintentionally, wound the mind of the sufferer, when they express 
their wish, that their skilful physician were living, or that his prescrip- 
tions had been carefully preserved, since, in the patient, whose restora- 
tion they desire, they discover all the peculiarly frightful symptoms 
which made their own case all but hopeless. The utter abhorrence of 
having the stigma of quack attached to his memory, has induced the 
noble-minded physician, to destroy every trace of the treatment of 
many whose diagnosis might be easily ascertained. 

That there were powerful reasons for such an abhorrence none could 
deny ; but the conduct to which such an abhorrence led, is at best, 
questionable, since the extreme of wrong is not always right. 

One reason for giving publicity to these Pills, is, that among the 
thousands already benefitted by them, a very large number are very 
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desirous that others may enjoy the same health-restoring and LIF £-SAVING 
happiness. 

Many families, which have enjoyed the efficacy of these Pills, never 
wish to be without them. 

Some of the most superficial aspirants to medical reputation, have 
pretended to cure all kinds of cuticle eruptions, glandular swellings, 
ulcers and abscesses, and have paraded their nostrums in the columns 
of every newspaper, in the pages of every periodical, and on every wall 
in the public way. Many thousands have been tempted by these 
self-flattering quacks—have purchased and used these nostrums—the 
eruptions have in many cases disappeared—and the patient (for a time 
at least, ) indulged the hope that a cure had been effected; but, after a 
few months, the original disease has appeared again, inflicting suffering 
more intense than ever. The external development of the disease had 
been checked, while the internal cause was unassailed. Most diseases 
are to be, traced to the impurities of the blood, or to the weak and 
irregular action of the stomach. If these causes can be overcome, 
health and vigorous life will follow ; and those causes have invariably 
yielded to the power and efficacy of the Life Soterian Pills, after other 
means had entirely failed. This is no quackery, the discovery of 
Soteria is the result of many years study and practice. 

Many testimonials to the efficacy of the Soterian Pills have already 
been voluntarily forwarded ; and the knowledge that so many hundreds 
have already been restored to the enjoyment of perfect health, en- 


courages the proprietor to hope, that many thousands more may obtain 
the same invaluable blessing. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Sir,—It would be unjust towards you, and cruel towards the suffering thou- 
sands of my fellow creatures, were I to withhold the following facts—viz., nine 
years have elapsed since I was brought down to the very jaws of death. I had 
totally lost the sight of one eye, and the other was nearly gone. My body 
was covered with “blotches and loathsome sores; so that I was a burthen to 
myself and unsightly to all who saw me. The medical gentleman who had 
attended me, considered it a hopeless case, and ceased his visits; in this for- 
lorn and miserable state, I heard of many whom your medicine had cured. 
And I never can be sufficiently thankful to a kind Providence that directed to 
me this pleasing intelligence : in a few weeks, the sight of the eye that had 
been nearly gone was perfectly restored, my bodily health improved, and by 
persevering in the use of the medicine, I became more healthy than I had ever 
been before, and have continued to be ever since. It will afford me great 
pleasure to answer any inquiries of those who may be unfortunately afflicted 
as I have been; and with a thousand thanks ever remain, 


Your obedient servani, 
SARAH SMITH. 


Stourport-road, near Kidderminster, 
Feb. 28, 1844. 


Wholesale Agent, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of North Street, 
Wolverhampton ; and sold wholesale by Messrs. William Sutton and 
Co., 10, Bow Church-yard ; Mr. William Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s 
Church-yard ; Messrs. Gifford and Linder, 104, Strand ; and Messrs. 
Hannay and Dietrichsen, 63, Oxford Street, London ; and retail by all 
druggists and medicine venders, throughout the British Empire, in Boxes. 

















BIOUKRENE, 


OR FOUNTAIN OF LIFE, 


HEALTH AND COMFORT TO THE AFFLICTED. 


On the Nature, Causes, Consequences, and Cure of that direful disease, Scrofula. 


Cexsus, the first medical writer of which antiquity boasts, says: —“ The Scrofula is a tumor, in 
which there are formed some concretions of pus and blood, resembling small glands. These 
are extremely troublesome to Physicians, because they both generate fevers, and never maturate 
kindly. 

This disease is of very frequent occurrence, and varies in its forms, and in its degrees of se- 
verity. In some cases, where it is most violent, every part of the body is covered with tumorous 
swellings, making the unhappy sufferers the most unsightly objects of human wretchedness: in 
other cases, and when some would imagine it is entirely removed, it is silently sapping the vitals 
of the constitution, and its presence is only detected by the experienced practitioner, as he 
marks the unnatural expression of the eye—the general languor—the hectic flush. 

Scrofula is the parent of a large family of diseases. This is placed beyond all dispute by the 
“ Statistical Nosology,”’ published by order of Government. This is the catalogue of the 
diseases, which are considered as the several modifications* of Scrofula, viz.—Scrofulous In- 
flammation—Scrofulous Abscess—Scrofulous Ulecer—Lumbar Abscess—Mesenteric Disease— 
Consumption—Derbyshire Neck—Rickets—and Hydrocephalus. Dr. Arbuthnot most 
decidedly says,—‘“ English consumptions generally proceed from a scrofulous disposition.” 

In many of the subjects of Scrofula, it entirely disfigures almost every feature of the face, 
robbing the eye of its fringy lashes, covering the cheeks, and lips, and nose with pustules, and 
giving the appearance of intoxication, even where the most rigid temperance is habitually 
practised. Sufferings so endless, have led to an enquiry into the 


CAUSES. 


This disease, perhaps more than any other, is hereditary. The child partakes of the con- 
stitution of the parent. It is possible the disease may lie dormant for one or two generations, 
and then burst forth with increasing virulence. 

Another cause, is an impure atmosphere, however produced. Dr. Cullen stated that Scrofula 
“ depended on a peculiar constitution of the lymphatic system,”’ and hence mediéal men some- 
times assure their patients, that debility and not disease is the cause of the swellings and 
eruptions. 

Unwholesome diet is another cause. An attack of this disease 1s sometimes prought on after 
a long voyage, especially if the ship has been badly provisioned. 





* Statictical Nosolocy, page 13, sect. 38 According to the principles laid down in this work the Tables 
: ¥e g ! 


ef Mortality are made out. 





Courteous reader, mark this disease in its 


CONSEQUENCES, 


and these are most frightful. It has made the lovely infant loathsome in the eyes of its mother; 
it has secluded man from the joys of the social circle, and effectually forbidden the bands of 
many a lovely couple, who might have been as many a happy wedded pair. It has entered the 
sacred enclosure of the brain, and thrown the whole mental apparatus into derangement and 
confusion ; it has affected the optic nerves, and endangered if not destroyed the sight; it has 
also covered the lungs with tubercles, and produced that known and dreaded disease consumption, 
In the Metropolis alone, 10,000 die of this disease every year. Since the consequences are thus 
frightful, is there no Cure ? 

Gratitude to a kind Providence is ever due, that a remedy has been pointed out, which affords 
an effective cure of Scrofula in all its forms, and on persons of all ages. That remedy is 
Bioukrene, or Fountain of Life. 

Some hundreds of testimonials are in the possession of the proprietor. A few are selected as 
specimens. 

The Testimony of a Father in reference to his Daughter. 
Heath Cottage, Gill Heath, near Birmingham, Sep. 1, 1843. 
Sin,—Some years ago, when I was resident in Kidderminster, my daughter, then about five ycars of 
age, was much afilicted with a scorbutic eruption in her fingers, hands, arms, and other parts of the b uly. 
Having heard of the efficacy of your medicine in such complaints, I was induced to let her give it a trial. 
After taking a few bottles of the mixture, she was perfectly cured. She is now upwards of twelve years 
of age, and I have not seen the least symptom of a return of the afflicting malady since. 

You are at liberty to make what use you may think proper of this communication, and I shall be happy 

to auswer any inquiry that may be addressed to me, in reference to your valuable medicine. 
' I remain, yours very respectfully, 
JAMES HERDSON. 
Letters from Inhabitants of Kidderminster :— 

Kidderminster, October, 1843 
S1r,—I have reason to be very thankful that ever I was recommended to you for adviee. I had 
suffered for several years from scrofulous eruptions all down one side of my face, and from swellings and 
sores in different parts of my body. And though I had had the advice of many doctors, I obtained only 
a temporary relief by the medicines I had from them. When you took me in hand I was ina very bad 
state, but the medicine you gave me quite curcd me. I have enjoyed uninterrupted health ever since. It 
is now more than four years since I was cured, und I have had no return of my old complaint, or of any 

other. 

I shall be willing to sutisfy any person of the truth of these statements, who will apply to me in person 

or by letter. I remain, yours truly, 
CHARLES NICHOLSON. 
Jerusalem Walk, Kidderminster, August 30, 1843. 
S1r,—I was afflicted, for a long time, with a serofulous tumor in my left limb. I had the advice of 
others, and obtained no relief. The last doctor that attended me wished me to undergo an cperation ; I 
was unwilling to submit to the use of the knife. About that time a friend advised me to apply to you, and 
after persevering in the use of your medicine, the tumor was removed, and I got quite well. I have con- 
tinued in good health ever since. It is now five years ago, and I have had one child since I was cured, 
and he has enjoyed robust health from his birth. j 
I am, your humble Servant. 
MARIA STEPHENS. 
Chaddesley Corbett, Worcestershire, August 31, 1843. 
&1r,--It was my painful lot to be troubled, for many years, with a distressing scorbutic complaint. 1 
tried many means without success. In the month of Muay, 1840, when greatly sufiering, I was recom- 
mended to try your Bioukrene. I used it fora short time, and was perfectly cured. Having had no 
return of my old complaint, I can confidently recommend it to others who may sufler as I did. 
I am, your humble servant, 
E. COOKE. 


Mill Street, Kidderminster, August 9, 18.3. 

_ Sir,--I beg to present to you my sincere and heartfelt thanks, for the relief which I have received since 
taking your valyable medicine. I had long been afflicted with scrofuious swelling in my mouth and neck, 
of which I am now perfectly cured. You are at liberty to make this public. 

Iam, your humble servant, 
‘ ANN THOMAS. 
Lion Street, Kidderminster, August 31, 1845. 
Stir,—I was for several years troubled with the scurvy, and was recommended to apply to you. The 
medicine you gave me, through the blessing of God, speedily cured me, and I have continued well during 
the last seven years. I shall very gladly answer any reference which may be sent to me. 
Yours’ respectfully, 

= C. PHILLIPS. 

To the preceding testimonials many others might be added. 

It must be left to those afflicted with Scrofula, to determine whether the y will incur the fear- 
ful responsibility of perpetuating a disease, while means for its removal are placed within their 
reach. F as 

Wholesale and Shipping Agent, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of Nort! eet, Wolverhamp- 
ton; and sold wholesale by Messrs. William Sutton and Co., 10, Bow Churchyard; Mr. 
William Edwards, 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard; Messrs. Gifford and Lind 104 


r 04, Strand; and 


Messrs, Hannay and Dictrichsen. 63, xfo Street, London; and retail by all druggists ¢ sd 
} 4 i ¢ 


medicine yenders throughout the British empire, in botiles 2s. Ge., 4s. Gd., and IIs, each. 


€1fY STEAM YRESS, LONG LANE D, A. DOFDNUY. 
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THE EVIL AND THE REMEDY, 


Tue following important physiological truths are worthy the serious consi- 
deration of every one who feels an interest in the preservation and improve- 
ment of his own health, and the physical welfare of those by whom he is 
surrounded. First, That the human system has been constructed with a 
view to perfection ;—that all its operations are intended to harmonize with 
each other—to produce that state denominated health. Secondly, All the 
diseases incident to the human frame, with the exception of such as result 
from original organic defect, owe their origin to the impure state of the blood ; 
for the accumulation of vitiated humour obstructs the proper performance of 
the physical functions. From this cause arise most of the bodily pains which, 
to use a familiar phrase, ‘“‘ flesh is heir to ;” and Thirdly, Health is within 
the reach of every one (provided no organic defect exists), and may be pro- 
cured by purifying that vital principle of life, the blood. An All-wise Creator, 
to accomplish this end, has in his benevolence placed at our disposal the 
simplest means, which means are to be found in the vegetable kingdom, and 
from which Worspen.’s VeceTasLe Restorative Prius are prepared. 
How important is it, then, that we should study our own nature ; for if the 
principles herein contained were investigated and acted upon, what an amount 
of suffering would be avoided by the people of this country, to say nothing 
of the wealth that would be saved. Jt is an admitted fact that every irregular 
organic action by which we suffer pain is *caused by the retention of waste 
matter in the system, which ought to have been carried off, but the organs 
appointed for this office have been enervated by the infringement of nature's 
laws, or, in other words, by taking cold, want of exercise or rest, intemperance, 
or imprudence in eating and drinking, breathing an unwholesome atmo- 
sphere, &c., &c. Lavoisier, the celebrated French chemist, states that the 
skin alone, during every twenty-four hours, parts with twenty ounces of 
useless matter. Suppose, by a sudden transition from heat to cold, a con- 
siderable portion of this useless matter is thrown back into the system, disease 
must inevitably be the consequence ; the blood becomes charged with im- 
purities, which, if not speedily removed, a lodgment takes place, and derange- 
ment in that locality follows. If the stomach be affected, that organ becomes 
disordered, so as to be unable rightly to perform the function of digestion ; 
hence arise flatulency, heartburn, &c., and the food being sent into the lower 
intestines, without being converted into chyme, causes an unnatural irritation, 
and bowel complaints follow. Should the lungs become affected by the 
accumulation of these impurities, difficulty in breathing, and severe cough, is 
often the consequence : and if these humours are not expelled, the foundation 
is laid of chronic disorders ; the lungs become ulcerated ; the whole mass of 
the blood is deprived of its vital properties, and consumption ensues. We 
would then ask every unprejudiced mind, if it can thus be physiologically 
shown that impure humours are to such an extent the cause of disease, what 
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necessity can there be for so innumerable a variety of drugs as grace the 
chemist’s shop? Let us be guided by nature, and adopt a remedy that will 
go to the root of our disorders, that will purify the blood, and free the system 
from unhealthy and vitiated obstructions : unnumbered facts prove that these 
desirable ends can be accomplished by the use of WorspgeLu’s VEGETABLE 
Restorative Pius, for they are allowed to be the best antidote to sickness ever 
discovered, and so powerful are they to conquer disease, but at the same time so 
harmless, that a child a day old, or an adult of a hundred years, may take them 
with perfect safety. From the extraordinary effects which have followed their 
use, we have no hesitation in saying (fearless of contradiction) that there never 
was a medicine, for the short period it has been before the public, that has 
wrought cures so numerous and striking; and it is gratifying alike to the 
feelings of the agents as well as the proprietor to know, that in proportion as the 
sale increases is the increased amount of health and happiness diffused, 
Scarcely a day passes but we receive the pleasing communication that some 
person, who has been afflicted for years, has been benefited by taking these 
incomparable pitts. With such cheering intelligence, can it be wondered at 
by any benevolent mind, that we should feel an ardent desire that those who 
are suffering from disease should be made acquainted with a remedy, the 
powerful and healing qualities of which have effected such an amount of 
good; and such is the high estimation in which this medicine is held, that 
many benevolent and wealthy persons have made large purchases to give to 


their more humble neighbours, and we feel assured that the more their 
surprising effects become known, the more will WorspELu’s Puts rise in the 


estimation of an enlightened public. 


So numerous have been the cures, by means of this invaluable medicine, 
that it would require a volume to record all the particulars of each individual 
case as we have received them from the parties benefited ; but the following, 
which are given in a condensed form, will suffice to demonstrate its singular 
efficacy. It may also be stated, that there are thousands who have been 
cured by this medicine, who, through feelings of delicacy, object to their 
names being brought before the public ; and it is a principle with us not to 
insert any cases of cure, unless we have the full consent of the parties to do 
so, and unless they are willing to answer every inquiry that may be made of 
them. 


N. B. As there are still many country towns in which no agent has been 
appointed for the sale of the “Pills, we shall be happy to forward, from our 
wholesale depdt in London, by post, and free of expense, a single box, on 
the receipt of 1s. 2d. in postage stamps, or the larger box on receiving 2s. 9d. 
in stamps. 

Direet—Kaye’s Wholesale Depét, 
44, Coleman-street, near the Bank, 
London. 
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REMARKABLE CURES OF ULCERATED SORE LEGS. 


Mrs. Ann Wilson, Dansom Lane, Holderness Road, Hull, suffered excruciating 
pain from two running sores on her leg, also suffered greatly from a bilious com- 
paint; but was perfectly cured by the use of Worsdell’s Restorative Pills. 

Marmaduke Mortimer, Warram-le-Street, near Malton, suffered dreadfully, for 
twelve years, from four running sores on one of his legs; and, by taking daily 
doses of Worsdell’s Pills, for five weeks, a perfect cure was effected. 

Martha Ofeild, Duke Street Park, Sheffield, after suffering, for thirty years, 
with a very sore leg, which had three holes in it, experienced a complete cure by 
taking four boxes of Worsdell’s Pills. 

Erasmus Viant, of Redruth, Cornwall, was afflicted with a very sore leg, for 
fifteen years, during the whole of which time, all medical skill proved abortive ; 
till at length he tried Worsdell’s Pills, and was cured by the use of one box, 

Jane Drewry, Salthouse Lane, Hull, suffered greatly, for twelve months, from 
a running wound on one of her legs, but was perfectly cured by taking six boxes 
of Worsdell’s Pills. 

Mr. W, Warmington, St. Columb, Cornwall, was cured of a very sore leg, of 
thirteen years’ standing, by the use of Worsdell’s Pills. 

H. Fletcher, Henrietta Street, Whitby, suffered, for nine years, from a dread- 
fully sore leg, having no less than four holes in it; and, after trying a variety of 
medicines in vain, was perfectly cured by taking daily doses of Worsdell’s Pills. 

David Lloyd, Tredegar, Monmouthshire, suffered much, for twenty-six years, 
from a very sore leg, in which there were seven running wounds, all of which 
have been perfectly healed by the use of Worsdell’s Pills. 

Mrs. Little Greenhill, Stapleton, Cumberland, was, for five years, afflicted with 
running sores on her legs, which caused her sufferings to be most excruciating ; 
but was perfectly cured by taking four boxes of Worsdeil’s Pills. 

Mr. Darley, of Dodford, near Daventry, suffered severely, for twelve months, 
with a diseased foot ; but was perfectly cured by the use of Worsdell’s Pills. 

Jane Fox, of Metheringham, near Lincoln, was afflicted, for a length of time, 
with a sore leg, having in it no less than sixteen holes; and, after being dis- 
charged from the hospital as incurable, a lasting cure was effected by the use of 
Worsdell’s Pills, 

William Bell, Portland Place, Block House, Worcester, after suffering for 
twelve months, from a diseased leg, has been perfectly restored by taking four boxes 
of Worsdell’s Pills, 

Mrs, Margaret Pallister, of Killingworth, Westmoor, near Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, after suffering, for nineteen years, from a bad leg, which was by the faculty 
pronounced incurable, was perfectly restored by taking Worsdell’s Pills. 

Mr. W. Johnston, Market Gardener, Stanwell, near Staines, has been afflicted 
with swollen legs, and general weakness, with other ailments ; and, after having 
the best medical advice to no purpose, has been put in the possession of good 
health by taking Worsdell’s Pills. 

Robert Woodhead, of Park Lodge, near Wakefield, was so dreadfully afflicted 
with a sore hand, occasioned by the infection of a corrupt humour from a cow, 
that his medical adviser asserted that his life was in danger; and, although he 
gave no relief, a perfect cure was effected by Worsdell’s Pills. 

Mr. J. C. Edwards states that a woman in Truro, Cornwall, had been afflicted, 
for upwards of twenty years, with a humour in one of her legs, which has been 
cured by taking six or eight boxes of Worsdell’s Pills, 

Mrs, Dunstan, Camborne, Cornwall, has been a sufferer, for seventeen years, 
with an evil in one of her knees, which has been entirely removed by taking six 
or seven boxes of Worsdell’s Pills. 

Daniel Rowland, Mill Street, Aberdare, South Wales, was cured of a bad leg, 
of long standing, by taking Worsdell’s Pills, 





Remarkable Cases of Cure by Worsdell’s Pilis—eontinued, 


Mrs. Powell, of Aberdare, South Wales, upwards of sixty years of age, by 
taking Worsdell’s Pills, has been cured of wounds on her leg, of three years 
standing. 


CURES OF SCURVY AND SCORBUTIC AFFECTIONS. 


Thomas Denton, Long Causeway, Dewsbury, was so afflicted with the scurvy, 
that his legs were covered with running wounds ; but by persevering in the use 
of Worsdell’s Pills, for three months, he is perfectly restored. 

Joseph Hepworth, Ardsley, near Barnsley, after suffering for years with the 
scurvy, of such an irritating nature that, during part of the time, he could not lay 
in bed, has been perfectly restored by means of Worsdell’s Pills. 

Martha Marden, of Underbank, near Holmfirth, who was afflicted with the scurvy 
severely, that her face was one complete scab, has been perfectly cured by taking 
Worsdell’s Pills. 

Sarah Andrew, of Skelton Bars, near Guisborough, was greatly afflicted with 
the scurvy, in different parts of the body, and had the disorder entirely removed 
through using Worsdell’s Pills. 

A daughter of Mr. W. Armitage, Burley Street, Leeds, has been perfectly cured 
of scorbutic humours by taking Worsdell's Pills. 

Elizabeth Pollard, of Redruth, Cornwall, was afflicted, in a most dreadful 
manner, for seven years, with the scurvy ; and, after all other means had failed, 
she was effectually cured by Worsdell’s Pills. 

Elizabeth Toms, of Bigbury, near Modbury, was severely afflicted, for more 
than six years, with scurvy and swellings on various parts of the body ; and, by 
taking one box of Worsdell’s Pills, has been perfectly cured. 

Llwyn Jones, Llangwn, was, for twenty years, afflicted with a severe pain in 
his side, attended at times with boils, and a disagreeable rash over various parts 
of his body ; and, after spending many pounds to no purpose, in trying to find 
out a remedy, has been perfectly cured by the application of two boxes of Wors- 
dell’s Pills, 

William Brownbridge, of Stockton-on-Tees, was the subject of severe suffering 
for years, arising from an abscess in his side, which reduced him to a state of the 
— debility, but he has been restored to sound health by taking Worsdell’s 

ills, 

Walter Ross, of Hartlepool, was a severe sufferer, for a length of time, from a 
disorder of the eyes, which rendered him incapable of following his employment ; 
he has spent considerable sums, at different times, without obtaining any perma- 
nent benefit. At length he was induced to try Worsdell's Pills, which shortly 
effected a cure ; and he has since enjoyed a state of excellent health. 

John Bennet, of Fowey, Cornwall, was afflicted with an abscess in his side, for 
eight years, the greater part of which time he was confined to his bed, and was 
by his medical attendant pronounced incurable ; but the contents of one box of 
Worsdell’s Pills restored him to perfect health, 


CURES OF DROPSIES. 


Mary Jaques, of Holmpton, near Patrington, sixty years of age, after suffering 
for ten years from dropsy, of a most distressing nature, has been restored by taking 
Worsdell’s Pills. 

Elizabeth Glue, Beast Market, Gainsborough, seventy years of age, was @ 
sufferer for twenty-eight years, with the asthma, and for some time with the 
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Remarkable Cases of Cure by Worsdell’s Pills—continued. 


dropsy, and her doctor declared that death alone could terminate her sufferings ; 
but, by taking three boxes of Worsdell’s Pills, was perfectly restored. 

A lady, near Sunderland, after suffering dreadfully from the dropsy, was per- 
fectly cured by taking Worsdell’s Pills. 

Elizabeth Jones, Chesham, Bucks, cured of dropsy, by taking Worsdell’s Pills, 
when all other means had failed. 

A young woman, at Truro, Cornwall, was suffering from dropsy, of the most 
distressing nature; and, by taking a few boxes of Worsdell’s Pills, she was quite 


restored. 
Samuel Stark, of Wawn, near Beverley, nine years of age, was afflicted with 


‘water at his chest, for six months, and was by his doctor pronounced incurable ; 


but was perfectly restored by a few doses of Worsdell’s Pills. 

Thomas Deason, of St. Just, Cornwall, was afflicted with a most distressing 
case of dropsy, for ten months, ten weeks of which time he never had his clothes 
on; by taking two boxes of Worsdell’s Pills, his complaint was quite removed. 





CURES OF RHEUMATISM AND OTHER COMPLAINTS. 


George Waugh, Malin’s Rig, Sunderland, was so afflicted with rheumatism, 
that he was quite incapable of following his employment; but, by taking Wors- 
dell’s Pills, he has been fully cured. 

A man, named Fowler, residing near Ferry Bridge, Pontefract, suffering under 
rheumatism, and after trying many medicines in vain, experienced a cure by 
taking Worsdell’s Pills. 

Also, a female, at Pontefract, after suffering dreadfully of rheumatism, and 
ane the best medical skill, to no purpose, was restored by taking Worsdell’s 

ills, 

George Beck, Mart Yard, Gainsborough, was a sufferer, for four months, with 
rheumatism, and tried a variety of medicines in vain ; after which, he experienced 
a complete cure by taking Worsdell’s Pills. 

George Drinkald, Edgar Street Pottery, Hull, was subject to rheumatic fever, 
for many years ; which, at intervals, was of the most alarming nature, attended 
also with scorbutic humours; and, after trying a variety of medicines, to but 
am purpose, was put in possession of permanent health, by taking Worsdell’s 

ills. 
Valentine Riley, of Grimshaw Park, near Preston, was, for upwards of three 
years, afflicted with severe rheumatism ; first in his head, and ultimately in every 
part of his body: he was thirteen months unable to move from his bed, and a 
long time previous to that unable to walk ; and, although all other means had 
failed, by taking seven boxes of Worsdell’s Pills, he has been perfectly restored. 

David Graham, Vauxhall Road, Preston, was, for six years, afflicted with 
rheumatism ; during that time he was two years and two months, and could not 
lift his head from the pillow ; he tried a variety of medicines, to no purpose, til] 
he tried Worsdell’s Pills ; and, by taking five boxes, he was restored to compara. 
tive good health. 

Alice Whitaker, of Stanley, near Wakefield, afflicted with violent pains in her 
stomach, loss of appetite, and dreadful sick-headache, was restored to health in a 
few weeks, by the use of Worsdell’s Pills. 

James Tolson, of Osset, near Wakefield, was afflicted with a severe burning 
pain in his head and stomach, with loss of appetite ; by taking Worsdell’s Pills 
for a few weeks, he was restored from a state of suffering, to a state of comparative 
good health. 

Mrs, Marshall, of Upton, near Wakefield, was, for two years, afflicted with 
severe pain in the head and body, with bad appetite and general debility ; and, 


















































Remarkable Cases of Cure by Worsdell’s Pille—continued. 


after nine months’ medical aid, which proved abortive, was perfectly restored by 
taking Worsdell’s Pills for eight or ten weeks. 

Sarah Steer, of Bigbury, near Modbury, has been troubled with a complaint in 
the stomach, violent pains in the head, and shortness of breath ; after taking one 
box of Worsdell’s Pills, her difficulty of breathing is entirely cured, and her other 
oe ge greatly relieved. 

W. Lock Thorn, Barnstaple, suffered, for a long time, with great weakness and 
difficulty of breathing, attended at times with inflammation of the lungs and 
pleurisy, of which his medical attendant affirmed he would continue to have 
periodical returns; but every symptom of his complaint has been entirely 
removed by Worsdell’s Pills. 

Mrs. Ann Williams, of Carmarthen, was afflicted, for upwards of three years, 
with a severe pain across her back, accompanied with loss of appetite: she has 
experienced an entire removal of her distressing complaint, by taking Worsdell’s 
Pills ; she has also derived great benefit from them in a case of asthma. 

George Smith, of Harlington, Middlesex, was, for nearly three years, afflicted 
with great debility of system ; and the faculty pronounced him incurable: but a 
perfect cure has been effected, by taking four boxes of Worsdell’s Pills. 

William Chesterfield, of Portreath, Cornwall, was laid up, for six months, with 
inflammation on the chest, followed by slow fever; four months’ medical aid 
being of no avail, he was put in possession of good health, by taking Worsdell’s 
Pills for three weeks, 

Mrs. Esther Owen, Llandilo, Carmarthenshire, was for years afflicted with 
violent pains in the stomach and side, with shortness of breath, and incapacity to 
retain food on her stomach, attended with great debility of system ; and, at the 
advanced age of sixty-six years, has been relieved of every painful symptom, by 
taking a few doses of Worsdell’s Pills, 

Richard Northcott, Spreyton, Devon, was suffering most severely, for two years, 
from a bilious complaint ; and, after trying the faculty, to no purpose, has been 
perfectly restored by taking one box of Worsdell’s Pills, 

Mrs. Ash, of Kingsbridge, Devon, was greatly afflicted with influenza and 
cough: in this state she applied to several medical advisers, who pronounced her 
to be in a rapid decline ; but by taking one box of Worsdell’s Pills, she has been 
perfectly restored.) 

Evan Davies, Landon, near Swansea, was, for a long time, afflicted with a 
severe complaint of the stomach ; which, at times, caused him to discharge a 
great quantity of blood: but, by the application of one box of Worsdell’s Pills, 
his distressing malady has been removed. 

John Jones, Swansea, was labouring under a consumptive complaint, for three 
years, during which time, many medical men were tried, to no purpose; but has 

een cured, by taking two boxes of Worsdell’s Pills, 

Alexander Mitchell, near Swansea, was a great sufferer, for twelve months, from 
a most severe liver complaint ; and, after trying the faculty, to no purpose, the 
use of one box and a half of Worsdell’s Pills, effected a cure. 

Mr. Joseph Weavers, Bungay, Suffolk, was afflicted, for six montns, with a 
cough, pain in his chest, and shortness of breath ; and, after trying a variety of 
means, to no purpose, by taking one box of Worsdell’s Pills, his distressing 
complaint has been eradicated. 

Mr. Daniel Legood, farmer, Bedingham, Suffolk, was, for three years, afflicted 
with a most distressing complaint, attended with severe pain in the chest, and loss 
of appetite ; so distressing was his malady, that he had paid upwards of £300 for 
medical aid, all to no purpose: but, by the use of twelve boxes of Worsdell’s Pills, 
he has been restored to the possession of good health, 

_James King, Bungay, Suffolk, was, for several years, afflicted with a bilious 
disorder, attended with great pain and extreme weakness; but, by taking two 
boxes of Worsdell’s Pills, his health has been entirely renewed. 

Thomas Hughes, of Rug, near Corwen, was afflicted, upwarde of four years, 








Remarkable Cdses of Cure by Worsdell’s Pills ~continued, 


with a bowel complaint, whichfreduced him ‘to a state of great debility ; and, 
after having recourse to several medical men, to no | ; has, by taking nine 
boxes of Worsdell’s Pills, been put in possession of as good health as ever he 
enjoyed in his life. 

Dinah Davies, of Ynysvach, South Wales, was long afflicted with a severe pain 
in her —_ ; and, by taking one box of Worsdell’s Pills, her complaint has been 
removed. 

Hannah Rowland, of Bethesda, Carnarvonshire, was afflicted, for a long time, 
with shortness of breath, a violent cough, and internal weakness : she tried a variety 
of medicines, without realising any benefit; but, after taking a few boxes of 
Worsdell's Pills, she is quite well. 

James Jones, of Penybank, near Newcastle Emlyn, having had an attack of 
the typhus fever, followed by pleurisy, which left such a stiffness in his limbs, 
with shortness of breath, and great weakness, that he was deemed past recovery ; 
but, by taking daily doses of Worsdell’s Pills, for two months, he has been 
perfectly restored. 

David Jones, Tredegar, was afflicted, for eighteen months, with a severe 
headache, with great pain and swelling of the body: he tried a variety of 
medicines, to no purpose ; but by taking Worsdell’s Pills for a short time, he has 
been perfectly restored. 

Mr. Richard Jones, the son of a respectable farmer, near Tredegar, was, for 
many months, to all appearance, in the last stage of consumption ; and, although 
= A by his medical attendant, has been perfectly restored by taking Wors- 

ell’s Pills. 

Hannah Wilson, of Milton Street, Meadow Lane, Leeds, was afflicted with a 
bilious complaint, for thirteen years, attended with symptoms of the most dis- 
tressing nature ; and, although she tried a great variety of means, all of which 
afforded nothing more than a little temporary relief; but, by taking three boxes 
of Worsdell's Pills, she has been restored to a state of permanent good health, 

Elizabeth Dalienore, New Park Street, Leeds, was afflicted with shortness of 
breath, and a bad cough, for twenty years; in which distressing case she has 
realized the salutary effects of Worsdell’s Pills, in effecting a cure. 

A young woman at Scarborough, about twenty-one years of age, was afflicted 
with a severe pain in her chest, which prevented her from following her employ- 
ment; by taking Worsdell’s Pills she has been restored to perfect health. 

Another female, at Scarborough, between twenty and thirty years of age, was 
the subject of intense suffering, arising from giddiness and pain in the head, 
accompanied by an acute pain in the stomach: various medicines were resorted 
to, but from them no benefit was derived ; after which, a week’s perseverance in 
taking Worsdell’s Pills, her health was established. 

Margaret Hopper Charlton, of Flag Lane, Sunderland, was, for upwards of 
six months, a dreadful sufferer from that distressing complaint, the tic-doloreux, 
of which she was distracted with pain, both day and night, and could obtain no 
relief till she tried Worsdell’s Pills, one box of which effected a perfect cure. 

Elizabeth Foster, of Monkwearmouth, Durham, was, for twenty years, afflicted 
with an inward complaint, which baffled the skill of the faculty ; but, by taking 
twelve boxes of Worsdell’s Pills, she has been put in the happy possession of 
good health. 

Richard Opie, of Camborne, Cornwall, was, for sixteen months, labouring 
under a consumptive complaint ; six months of which time, he was in the Truro 
Infirmary, and dismissed as incurable ; in this state he tried Worsdell’s Pills, and 
by taking three boxes, he was put in possession of as good a state of health as he 
ever enjoyed in his life. 

William Tippet, of Truro, states that he was, for several months, afflicted with 
paralysis in his hands, of an alarming nature ; after trying a variety of medicines, 
to no purpose, he has been perfectly cured by taking Worsdell’s Pills. 

Mrs. Kent, of St. Denis, Cornwall, was, for a long time, afflicted with a com- 






















































Remarkable Cases of Cure by Worsdell’s Pills—continued, 


laint of the stomach, for which she could obtain no relief, till she tried Worsdell’s 
ills; and, after she had taken two or three doses, she voided a large tape-worm, 
and has since been relieved of her complaint. 

Jane Nankwell, White Street, St. Agnes, was, for five months, afflicted with 
severe pain in the back; she had medical aid, to no purpose, till she tried 
Worsdell’s Pills, one box of which quite restored her. 

Mrs. J. Cowell, of Shire Brow, Blackburn, was, for several months, afflicted 
with a distressing complaint, which appeared to baffle the skill of the faculty, till 
she tried Worsdell’s Pills ; and, after taking a few doses, she voided a tape-worm, 
sixty feet long, also a great many more smaller ones; since which she has 
enjoyed good health. 

John Procter, a boy, about six years of age, at Thornley, near Chipping, was 
greatly troubled with worms, which reduced him almost to a skeleton; after 
taking a few doses of Worsdell’s Pills, he vomited a quantity of worms, and is 
now in the enjoyment of good health. 

James Cunliffe, King Strect, Blackburn, was a great sufferer from cold, and 
surfeiting, attended with violent pains in the stomach, back, and limbs; no 
medicine seemed to have any effect till he tried Worsdell’s Pills ; and, by taking 
them for a few days, his complaint was removed. 

Dina Wood, Milgate, Selby, was afflicted with a lingering illness, after confine- 
ment, and was given up by her medical attendant; in this state she tried Wors- 
dell’s Pills, which not only relieved, but perfectly cured her. 

William Douglass, of Riccall, near Selby, was labouring under a complaint, 
which caused all who knew him to say that he was in a consumption ; after 
trying medical aid, to no purpose, he was induced to try Worsdell’s Pills, one 
box of which effected a perfect cure. 


Worspett’s Pitts are prepared only by John Kaye, Esq., Dalton Hall, near 
Huddersfield, to whom has been transferred from W. Worsdell, Esq., late of Myton 
Hall, Hull, the sole right and interest in compounding the said Worsdell’s Pills ; 
and to prevert frand, the Honourable Com- 
missioners of Stamps have ordered the words 
Worsdell's Pills, by John Kaye, to be en- 
graved on the Government Stamp, and as a ‘ 
further protection, purchasers are requested tw 
to observe that a fac-simile of the proprie- 
tor's signature is printed on the direction, wrapped round each box, without which 
none are genuine, and to imitate which is felony. 


N. B. As there are still many country towns in which no agent has been ap- 
pointed for the sale of the Pills, we shall be able to forward, from our wholesale 
depét in London, by post, and free of expense, a single box, on the receipt of Is. 2d. 
in postage stamps, or the larger box on receiving 2s. 9d. in stamps. 

The agency for Worsdell’s Pills is confined exclusively to one person in each 
locality or district. An Agent will be appointed in those towns wherc there is not 
one already (any respectable trade approved of.) Applications for the same to be 
addressed to Mr. Kaye’s Wholesale Depét, 44, Coleman Street, near the Bank, 


London. , 


Sold retail, in London, at the Depét, 44, Coleman Street ; also by Hannay, and 
Co., 63, Oxford Street; Hallet, 83, High Holborn; Johnstone, 68, Cornhill ; 
Brittain, 11, Paternoster Row; King, 232, Blackfriars Road ; D@rdon and Ce, 
38, Blackman Street, Southwark ; Pratt, and Co., 29, Little Newport Street. 

Price, in boxes, Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. each, 


Printed at the Office of the Fireside Jonrnal, Red Lion Court, Charterhouse Lane, 
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